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HEARING ON H.R. 6, REAUTHORIZATION OF 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT 



THURSDAY, MAY 13, 1993 

Mouse of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call at 10:06 a m., Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee, Chair 

m Members present: Representatives Kildee, Owens, Unsoeld Reed, 
RoemTr Gre P en, Woolsey, Strickland, Payne, Goodling, Gunderson, 

^SfT^prelS'susan Wilhelm, Jane Baird, Margaret Kajeckas, 
Jack Jennings, Diane Stark, and Lynn Selmser. 

Chairman KILDEE. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 
and Vocational Education convenes this morning for its thirteenth 
hearing on the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act au- 
thorizes the majority of Federal programs designed to improve edu- 
cational opportunities at the elementary and secondary levels 

ThS ^ reauthorization is quite possibly the most important one 
sin^eVeAcf became law L?196 5 P under ^nt^^Jg*™ 
THp fart that we have an administration and a Congress strongly 
committed To education gives us a special o^yto ™ 
these programs with the goal of improving education for all chil 

dr fknow that today's witnesses are committed to this goal, and I 
look forward to hearing their testimony. It is a special pleasure to 
have the former chairinan of the Committee on Education and 
Labor with ustoday, the Honorable Augustus Hawkins. 

A^stus Hawkins, Mr. Chairman, step forward here. Mr. Haw- 
kinsTal blen ave?/, very important P^rt of my own personal for- 
mation. T am not only a better congressman, but I know I am a bet 
ter human being because of Gus Hawkins. He has been, as 1 say, 

3 JSS^SSS l^SSS^S^ of the American Federa- 

?nt to the Na onaT Center for Effective Schools Research and De- 
velopment .University of Wisconsin-Madison, Lake Forest, Illinois; 
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«£, E Q n u C ?° P ^' D > rect °r °* the National Urban Alliance for Effec- 
tive Schools, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

ITR^^.W M - Michelli - Dean > Scho°l of ProfS 
sional Studies, Montclair State College, from Montclair, New Jer- 

It is my pleasure now to turn to a person who has also been a 
very important part of my formation, although we are the same 
generation here, and certainly one who has earned the title Mr 
MrGoodHn 1 ! 1 " 6 Congress ' the gentleman from Pennsylvania! 

Mr GOODLING. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too want to welcome 
one of my verv special friends, Chairman Hawkins, back to the 
B u fc eve *™°™ importantly, I want to welcome the 
power behind the show, Elsie sitting right behind him. And she too 

LnofyTuhe're" """^ ^ especia11 ^ m y wife - ^ 1 welcome 

tAlLl7 3t f Ve / y n°. n u ° f ^ ese brings, the thing that I want 
to happen most of all throughout the reauthorization is that Chap- 
ter 1 and Head Start become far better programs than they pres- 
ently are, so that we help to make all the disadvantaged, less dis- 
advantaged and in some cases, I am afraid, maybe we are making 
them more disadvantaged with the way some of these programs are 

So, hopefully, by the end of reauthorization and markup, we will 
have an outstanding program that will serve all very, very well 
and all the statistics in the future will show that we have really 
done a great job of improving good programs 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. I think we will start 
with our witnesses now and, Mr. Chairman, you may commence 
it is good to have you here. 

ST AJEMENT OF HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS, A FORMER REP- 

§5 w^hSSton °»c GRESS FR0M THE state of califor - 

Mr. HAWKINS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Goodling 
other members of the committee. I am very pleased to reappear be- 
fore the committee in a different function. I speak only for myself 
although I wear different hats; and I am very delighted at the verv 
generous remarks that have been made. You, obviously over the 
years were somewhat like a soul brother to me; and so if I am criti- 
cal in some of the things that I may say today, it certainly is out 
ot atlectipn and respect for what you have done, and particularly 
your role on the Budget Committee. I think without you on that 
committee, I would be a lot more militant this morning than what 
l will be. 

I am very pleased to appear, obviously, with my distinguished 
colleagues, and I will try to confine myself to as little as possible 
so that 1 do not impose on the time of others. 

The issue before us today is one which has been around for a 
very long time. I recall, and I will not reminisce, that in 1965 the 
Chairman of the Education and Labor Committee today, Mr Ford 
and I started out together. After some struggle, I think we helped 
to lay the foundation in 1965 for the first real participation of the 
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Federal Government in the compulsory school systems. I am very 
pleased. Mr. Ford has been consistent and has earned a position 
today that gives to him a great opportunity in a very key spot. 

As you have said, we have amended the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act a number of times. In the earlier days, the prob- 
lem was one of compliance, possibly more a matter of compliance 
with the Federal obligations that were imposed in terms of being 
responsible for the expenditure of public money. And we found that 
many school districts used their money that was supposed to be 
used for the disadvantaged, used the money for such things as 
swimming pools and staff lounges and so forth, which I suppose 
were very good — could possibly have been justified — but just never 
seemed to reach the disadvantaged. 

So over the years we have tried to correct the omissions and defi- 
ciencies in the Act; and I think that in 1988— most of us possibly 
were here at that time, I think— we did a real decent job. And I 
am a little surprised that so much of the criticism today is leveled 
at the Act, and I think some of the people who are criticizing the 
Act have just not read it. And for that reason, r did include in my 
prepared remarks several pages out of the Act itself to show what 
we intended and what we actually said. 

A large amount of the criticism— and there is obviously room for 
criticism, but I would hope that it would be more constructive than 
what has been— should be based on the law, and not on the way 
the law has not been implemented and the way public officials 
have often, who were charged with the administration of the Act, 
have gone off on their own agenda. Now all of this has rubbed off 
on the Act. 

I would be perfectly satisfied if we just simply reauthorized the 
current law and extended that, even though we obviously would ex- 
tend a few of the points that may be changed or should probably 
be criticized. But some of the criticism has been due largely to the 
rulemaking after the Act was passed and to the administration of 
the Act. 

As a matter of fact, we have heard since 1988 about every type 
of proposal, new proposals being made simply because individuals 
wanted to claim ownership of something new. And we have seen 
very little administration of the Act as it should be administered. 

The Act obviously is— in about its second or third year after the 
Act was passed, took a year for the regulations to be issued. After 
the regulations were issued, the districts began tooling up. Many 
became better acquainted with what the law intended. And even 
today when I walk into certain schools, I have conversations with 
principals who don't know a durn thing about the Act or about 
what is required under the Act. And too many school boards, I 
think, have not heard about the Act; and I think some of this is 
due to the fact of a lack of information, technical assistance and so 
forth, that the Department itself, Department of Education, should 
have conveyed to the different ones. 

Let me be more specific, however, in terms of the Act. And as I 
say, I have tried to include pertinent sections from the Act in my 
prepared testimony. For example, the Act itself says that by the 
year 19— fiscal year 1993, the Act should be fully funded. Well, we 
are in fiscal year 1993 now. It is obvious the Act is not fully fund- 
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ed. It is very doubtful that — if we move at the current rate, which 
is almost negative, the Act won't be fully funded by the year 2000. 
And yet we set out a lot of goals that I assume this committee and 
the Congress will probably endorse. 

Well, goals are wonderful. I listened to Camelot the other night, 
and Camelot gives you some wonderful things about a fabled city, 
but we are not living in a fabled city; we are living in Washington, 
DC, most of us, in our districts back home — far different from Cam- 
elot. To simply assert that by the year 2000 every child is going 
to be ready for school, our kids are going to be first in math and 
science, I think is rather ridiculous to be talking about it, the way 
we support that or commit ourselves to the achievement of those 
goals. 

Now, I believe in goals, I think they are wonderful; but if we are 
not going to commit ourselves to them, and we put them out and 
individuals think that they are going to be assisted and that every 
child is going to be assisted to become ready for school, to be first 
in math and science within seven years, I think is rather ridicu- 
lous. It all seems to me more down to one thing, which is the bot- 
tom line. 

Education is not our top priority. Let's face it. Despite all the 
rhetoric, education is submerged in a lot of issues. And I suspect 
that budget deficit reduction is going to still be the obsession 
around the country. And I "/as quite surprised yesterday that the 
President even asserts that it is going to be made into a trust fund. 
I had hoped that this morning I could suggest, having read Terrel 
Bell's latest book, The Thirteenth Man, in which he proposed that 
education be made into a trust fund and that we begin to escalate 
the fvnding and whatnot, that we might consider that as one possi- 
bility for education to protect it. 

But to me, we rise and fall as a Nation by our commitment to 
education. And as long as we commit ourselves to six or seven 
other priorities prior to the time that we commit ourselves to edu- 
cation simply means that we don't regard education, despite the 
rhetoric, as being important enough to fully fund cost-effective pro- 
grams that, if funded, would in the long run pay for themselves. 

I don't think it is a matter of where the money is coming from 
or whether we can afford it or not. The fact is we cannot afford not 
to. It means we make the decision, we are making it this year, 
whether or not we are going to be first — among the first in the na- 
tions — among the nations, in the year 2000, or whether we are 
going to be last. And I think we are losing the opportunity to be 
among the first, and I think it is unfortunate not only for the chil- 
dren, but for security of the Nation. 

We, after World War II, at about the year 1950, we were the sole 
great superpower in the world. No other nation could touch us, and 
it was largely because of the evolutionary development of education 
that we gained that superpower position. We were so rich and 
doing so well that we went on to help rebuild Europe through the 
Marshall Plan; and v/e set aside our commitment to education be- 
cause we thought we had achieved enough and that while other 
countries looked at what we were doing and copied what we were 
doing, we were the first to develop mass education, we were the 
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first to develop strong postsecondary education. And our pres- 
tigious universities and colleges are today outstanding. 

And yet, we have slipped in our position largely because we got 
sidetracked; in the early 1930s we began to cut back. Education — 
elementary and secondary suffered almost a 20 percent reduction. 
We have regained some of that, but we have not regained as much 
as we need to, and we need to obviously mobilize at a much faster 
pace. 

So in the Education Act of 1988, we started out by saying that 
the Act should be funded at the rate of $500 million a year until 
we reached the year 1993, Obviously, we didn't do it. But that was 
an incremental increase. If we had done it, we would be at the po- 
sition today of being able to nove ahead faster. 

But there is no need talking about achieving goals or to talk 
about programs and policies unless we are willing to adequately 
fund it. I indicated in my prepared remarks that for some of the 
criticisms of the Act, one that does not pertain to high-order skills, 
and yet in the very purpose of the Act, at the beginning, we said 
that children would be judged by their performance in the regular 
classrooms and in the attainment of higher-order skills. That is 
spelled out, and we said that throughout the Act. 

And then in the joint conference with the Senate, the final con- 
ference held on the bill — and that was on the Senate side— we 
dealt with the issue again, and we wrote into the Act at that time 
that the academic expectations of children in Chapter 1 would be 
the same as those expected of non-Chapter 1 children at the same 
age and in the same grade. You can't be any more specific than 
that. 

Yet when the regulations were adopted, there was a long discus- 
sion — and I regret that our committee did not play more of a role 
in the adoption of the regulation; we thought we had done it, that 
the regulation would follow the law, and I suppose we assumed 
that the regulations were supported. 

The regulation deviated and the school districts, the LEAs and 
the SEAs began fighting each other, and it was finally decided to 
adopt minimum standards. But these were primarily the same peo- 
ple who will, under H.R. 1804, be in charge of the goals. And they 
will also, by reference, be in charge of the standards that will be 
achieved under the goals. 

We will put them into a majority and in control of that agency. 
And I wonder whether or not they still will take the position they 
took in the adoption of the regulations, the same position that was 
taken at the summit, that money is off the table and yet the States 
have suffered greatly. 

Now I can understand why the States are fearful of being given 
added responsibilities without money to back it up. Because in 
1975, you will recall, we passed the Aid to the Handicapped Act. 
And in that Act we committed ourselves to put up 40 percent of 
the money so that the handicapped, under their constitutional 
nght, would be included in all school reform. And we have never — 
have never made good on that commitment. Today, it is down to 
about 9 percent — it may be 7, the latest amount may be 7 — but we 
have never achieved the 40 percent that we promised the States. 
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Now, they say, therefore, that we can only commit ourselves to 
minimal standards because if we commit ourselves to the higher 
standards, what is going to happen is, we won't get the money, and 
we won't be able to achieve them; and every school is going to be 
declared in need of improvement, and it will be an embarrassment 
to us. And so it is the old thing of what comes first, the chicken 
or the egg. And the ones who suffer are children. 

I have indicated that under existing law we have already legis- 
lated a framework. We have legislated the mission of education. We 
have legislated accountability. We put accountability into the Act. 
You will recall that Secretary Bennett came before the committee 
and did a lot of talking about accountability. And we said, oh, yes, 
okay, we will put it into the Act; and we did-the only thing I ever 
agreed with Secretary Bennett on— but we put that into the Act. 

And so every school today under the Act must show annual im- 
provement, and it must go beyond that and show that every stu- 
dent in those schools is accountable and is achieving; and the 
school board is made accountable for monitoring what the schools 
do. And all of this must be followed in an improvement plan with 
the State, and the State must continue to monitor what local 
schools are doing. And that monitoring process is there. 

Now, if a school does not improve, then it means the State, in 
a joint plan with the local school district, must undertake an analy- 
sis and a study and provide the necessary cooperation and support 
to make sure that that school will achieve progress on an annual 
basis. 

Now, most of this is in about the second or third year, because 
as I say, we were delayed in putting the Act into operation. And 
so we are talking about school districts that, in many instances, are 
operating in about the second or third cycle under the operation ot 
the 1988 Act. 

Now, one justification for what we did do is, there are ideal 
schools in this country, some ideal districts in this country, that 
are complying with the law and are doing a magnificent job even 
with the disadvantaged. And they are proving that it can be done. 
Now, if some can do it under the Act, taking advantage of it, why 
is it that others cannot do it? Why is it that people are griping 
about the pull-out program? 

The Act does not require, and as a matter of fact just the oppo- 
site, the Act says in the regular classrooms. The Act discourages 
the dropout, the pull-out program, and yet people are griping that 
that is what it is supposed to do. They gripe about minimal stand- 
ards, standards that were imposed by regulations and by what 
States do, not by what the Act envisioned. 

I think the Act, therefore, is a landmark achievement. I think 
that it will achieve what we want to be done. It needs good imple- 
mentation. 

We have a new Department of Education that says it is going to 
do a lot of good things, and I think we ought to give them a chance; 
but I think this committee should be very intensive in its oversight 
to make sure that it does do what we intended that it should do. 
And I hope that as we move ahead that we will not only move in 
a broader sense but with a greater intensity. 



I recall that the 1988 Act started in 1986 with r bill introduced 
by my distinguished colleague, Mr. Goodling, Mr. Goodling and I 
introduced the bill in 1986, And we conducted hearings not only in 
this room but hearings, joint hearings with the Senate. We went 
out across the country and to various places. Everybody had input. 
We didn't exclude anyone. It was a bipartisan consensus from the 
very beginning. And it kept that characteristic throughout. 

And when we got to the Congress, in the Congress, we had bipar- 
tisan support. Only two individuals voted against the Act, and 
someone with whom I disagreed very strongly politically, Mr. Presi- 
dent Reagan, signed the Act in a public ceremony. I think Mr. 
Goodling attended. 

I don't recall, Mr. Kildee, whether you did or not, but I know the 
two of us attended and some of the other members of the commit- 
tee. 

He might have misunderstood the Act, but he did sign it. And 
so we have a framework that is a bipartisan product, one that is 
operating reasonably successfully, and one which has yet to achieve 
its full vision. And I think to drastically change it— I love stand- 
ards, high standards, I think we should make them as high as we 
can possibly make them, but I think that every kid should have the 
opportunity to meet those standards. And I don't see that happen- 
ing, and I don't think that those who can't meet the .current stand- 
ards are going to meet the higher standards if we continue to do 
what we are doing today— just not going to happen. 

I think we need a lot more money to do the things, and I think 
we need a bipartisan approach to get that money. I don't think we 
are going to get it without a bipartisan approach. 

I think the people are looking for us to do something in the field 
of education. They don't want to be last. And certainly our indus- 
tries, the ones that we have lost — we have lost our industries one 
after another. . . 

We pioneered the world into the technology age, and it is ironic 
that our competitors are today outperforming us in the very thing 
that we pioneered in. And one after another, in automobile and tex- 
tiles and chemicals and machine tools, one industry after another 
we have lost. We have lo*,t it because we don't have as educated 
and as well-trained people on the frontline, the average worker, as 
the other countries do; and we are going to continue to do that al- 
though on the edge of technology, new technology, the brain-skill 
industry is going to be lost. 

We have only about one industry still remaining, and that is a 
little shaky, and that is the commercial aircraft, and Airbus in Eu- 
rope is about to take that away. If McDonnell Douglas in my area 
closes down, I don't know what southern California is going to do 
or what the country is going to do. 

But we have done this because we failed in the very thing that 
made us great in the beginning and has developed us as a Nation. 
And it troubles me that we have to be critical, so critical as that. 
It is time, I think, to reverse our drift and to do what we should 
be doing. 

I am sorry; I took too long. Thank you, thank you, Mr, Chairman 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins, a former Member of Congress 

Since the 1988 Nation at Risk Report, educational reform has been on the Na- 
tion's agenda but not at the top except in rhetonc. Some States have made substan- 
tial progress, Nationwide, however, performance has not been spectacular and in 
some ways a disappointment. A few students, the top ^0 percent, enjoy the world's 
best education; most languish in mediocrity; for many, schooling is a failure; and 
almost a million annually drop out. 

Such disparity need not happen. It is deliberately created and maintained because 
those entrusted with administering the laws, often do not. 

Also, the pernicious practice of segregating students by assumed ability (tracking) 
is widespread and is more political than education. 

There is a lot about American education that is good. The big problem is it is not 
good for everybody. 

Making our schools work for everybody has been a central aim of the creation of 
universal, compulsory, free, and nonsectarian public school system from the begin- 
ning. We have been slow in implementing the aim but until recently the evolution- 
ary process has moved in the proper direction. 

The issue is not whether we can educate all children. We have demonstrated a 
remarkable ability to educate to higher order skills and world class standards the 
most critically disadvantaged children against great odds. It is unfair to expect the 
schools to always do this hut excellence even by exception proves the point. 

This committee is to be commended for its landmark legislation and its devotion 
to our children in general. Once again it is faced with a challenge in the reauthor- 
ization of some 14 elementary and secondary school programs expiring this year. By 
way of proxy, let me discuss Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 as we amended it in 1988. 

My purpose in using an existing law as an example is to show that our problem 
is largely centered in the failure to execute, implement, and adequately fund our 
rhetoric. The 1988 Amendments contain the flexibility, vitality, and potential to 
make American education substantially better. 

Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act as amended 

in 1988 

I. Title 1. Policy and purpose. 

A. Increase funding by at least $500 million over baseline each fiscal year . . . 
with intent of serving all eligible children by fiscal year 1993. 

B. Purpose is to improve the educational opportunities of educationally de- 
prived children by helping such children succeed in the regular program at- 
tain grade level proficiency, and improve achievement in basic and more ad- 
vanced skills. 

II. Uses of funds (sec. 1011) 

A. Innovation projects. 

LEA may use 5 percent of its payment and with State approval: 

1. make bonus payments to teachers 

2. incentive payments for successful progress 

3. integration with regular classrooms 

4. innovative approaches to parental involvement 

B. Also note that under sec. 1013(b)(5) an LEA has discretion to continue to 
serve in subsequent fiscal year although no longer eligible a school t^at was eli- 
gible in the immediately preceding fiscal year. 

III. Each State Educational Agency after consulting with a committee of practi- 
tioners organized under sec. 1451(b) must develop a plan detailing measures to be 
used and standards set, details of joint plans to be used with LEAs in need of im- 
provement, etc. 

IV. A local educational agency may receive a grant by filing an application with 
the SEA describing among several thingr the needs of students, program goals, and 
the desired outcomes ... in terms of basic and more advanced skills that all children 
are expected to master, and which will be the basis of its evaluation under sec. 
1090, and in accord with national standards developed under section 1435. 

Any discussion of elementary and secondary education in America at the Federal 
level basically involves the 1965 Act amended as of 1988. (Time limits us to discuss- 
ing Chapter 1.) 

It is noteworthy to point out that systemic change is being promoted but without 
reference to existing law. It is not made clear what becomes of what we already 




have, or the existing exemplary programs, or the efforts of outstanding talent. Do 
we build on these, reinvent, or strike out anew? 

Chapter 1 may not be ideal but it is a good starting point. Its authors have never 
pretended it is a cure-all, the long sought snake-oil remedy. But no constructive al- 
teration can be made — or should—based on wrong assumption of what can be ac- 
complished by upholding the law's clear direction. 

For example, current emphasis on norm-referenced testing, remediation, and 
lower order skills is not a shortcoming of the law but of maladministration, weak 
rulemaking, and the failure to provide guidance, technical assistance, and the much 
needed r :sources. , 

Other critics, for example, have charged that 30 minutes of pull-out time can 
damage a child. No one explains whose fault it is. The same critics wo'Ud oppose 
making the law more prescriptive. Pulling students out of the regular classroom is 
not required by the law or even suggested. 

And again, the School Improvement Act did not require or suggest making mini- 
mal standards the achievement levels expected of any students. Just the opposite. 

The success being achieved in some schools' and districts should provide models 
and encouragement that using the law in a cooperative, coordinated, and com- 
prehensive way can produce desired results even with long odds. Interrupting 
progress can be both wasteful and time-consuming. And time is not on our side. 

Education, training, economic development, and social stability are interrelated. 
Together they are capable of moving the country ahead, permitting us to solve our 
most difficult problems from welfare to deficit reduction. 

Education alone accounts for a substantial share of economic growth and produc- 
tivity perhaps as much as 40 percent as Francis Kepple once estimated. 

Up*into the post-World War II period we recognized this importance. America be- 
came the world's sole great superpower largely as a result of our invention of mass 
public schools, the land-grant college system, and the GI bill after World War II. 
Our workers acquired the needed skills for the times to enable them to use the tech- 
nology then available. 

Other nations looked at our success and copied what we -vere doing with some 
improvements. They invested more in the education and training of their average 
workers, infrastructure, and domestic research. Their central government cooper- 
ated with the private sector in developing and protecting industries in the global 
markets. , _ 

Thus we have lost or are behind in steel, automobile manufacturing, consumer 
electronics, chemicals, textiles, etc. And face a battle for new brainpower industries 
where high wages can be p-\id: biotechnology, telecommunications, robotics, machine 
tools, material-science, etc. 

It is interesting to note our competitors have not found it necessary to compete 
for low wages, budget reductions, or to make gains at the expense of social programs 
in education, health, and development of human capital. 

We have wasted a decade and perhaps a generation of our children on the wrong 
policies while other countries moved ahead. We are in a quagmire of debts, deficits, 
and declining productivity. 

Obssessive over-reliance on balancing the budget in the wrong way has led our 
top leadership to ignore the vital role that education can play in increasing reve- 
nues, reducing the costs of social programs, increasing balanced growth and produc- 
tivity, and promoting social harmony among diverse people. The peo? e have the 
will and will support leaders who have the courage to exhibit guidance and inspira- 
tion. 
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-SEC IMI. PROGRAM IMP ROVEMENT, 

"(a) Local Rrvrrw.— Each locaT educational agency shall— 

• XI) conduct an annual review of the program's effectiveness 
in improving student performance for which purpose the local 
educational agency shall use outcomes developed pursuant to 
section 1012 and subsection (b) of this section, and make the 
results of such review available to teachers, parents of partici- 
pating children, and other appropriate parties; 

"(2) determine whether improved performance under para- 
graph (1) is sustained over a period of more than one program 
year; 

"(3) use the results of such review and of evaluation pursuant 
to section 1019 in program improvement efforts required by 
section 1021(b); and 

"(4) annually assess through consultation with parents, the 
effectiveness of the parental involvement program and deter- 
mine what action needs to be taken, if any, to increase parental 
participation. 

"(b) School Program Improvement.— (1) With respect to each 
school which doe* not show substantial progress toward meeting the 
desired outcomes described in the local educational agency's applica- 
tion under section 1012(a) or shows no improvement or a decline in 
aggregate performance of children served under this chapter for one 
•chool year as assessed by measures developed pursuant to section 
1019(a) or subsection (a), pursuant to the program improvement 
timetable developed under sections 1020 and 1431, the local edu- 
cational agency shall— 

"(A) develop and implement in coordination with such school a 
plan for program improvement which shall describe how such 
agency will identify and modify programs funded under this 
chapter for schools and children pursuant to this section and 
which shall incorporate those program changes which have the 
greatest likelihood of improving the performance of education- 
ally disadvantaged children, including— 

"(i) a description of educational strategies designed to 
achieve the stated program outcomes or to otherwise 
improve the performeiice and meet the needs of eligible 
children; and 

"(u) a description of the resources, and how such re- 
sources will be applied, to carry out the strategies selected, 
including, as appropriate, qualified personnel, inservice 
training, curriculum materials, equipment, and -physical 
facilities; and, where appropriate — 
"(I) technical assistance; 
. "(ID, alternative curriculum that has shown promise 
in similar schools; 

"(III) improving coordination between part A and 
part C of this chapter and the regular school program; 

"(IV) evaluation of parent involvement; 

"(V) appropriate inservice training for staff paid with 
funds under this chapter and other staff who teach 
children served under this chapter; and 

"(VI) other measures selected by the local educational 
agency; and 

"(B) submit the plan to the local school board and the State 
educational agency, and make it available to parents of children 
h««i vril mitler iIiih rliiiptor iti thai Hclitiol. 
*'(ii» A dclKMil which hua 10 or low or sludunU sorvotl during un 

ontiro prognmi yimr ahull twl !«■ HIllljlTt til till' IMIlliitWtW \\\ lllig 
subsection. 

"(c) Discretionary Assistance.— The local educational agency 
may apply to the State educational agency for program improve- 
ment assistance funds authorized under section 1405. (p, \«. 

"(d) State Assistance to Local Educational Agencies.— {1) If 
after the locally developed program improvement plan shall have 
rSi!! ,n S i ft?, ac , cordin e to the timetable established under sections 
1MU and HJ1, the aggregate performance of children served under 
this chapter m a school does not meet the standards stated in 
subsections (a) and (b). the local educational agency shall, with the 
btate educational Agency, and in consultation with school stafT and 
parents of participating children, develop and implement a joint 
plan for program improvement in that school until improved 
performance is sustained over a period of more than 1 year. 

U) The State educational agency shall ensure that program 
improvement assistance is provided to each school identified under 
paragraph (I) 
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"(e) Local Conditions.— The local educational agency and the 
State educational agency, in performing their responsibilities under 
this section, shall taxe into consideration— 

"( 1 ) the mobility of the student population, 
"(2) the extent of educational deprivation among program 
participants which may negatively affect improvement effort*, ] 
"(3) the difficulties involved in dealing with older children in 
secondary school programs funded under this chapter, 

"(4) whether indicators other than improved achievement 
demonstrate the positive effects on participating children of the ' 
activities funded under this chapter, and 

"(5) whether a change in the review cycle pursuant to section 
1019 or 102l(aXl) or in the measurement instrument used or. 
other measure-related phenomena has rendered results invalid , 
or unreliable for that particular year. i 
"(0 Student Program Improvement.— On the basis of the evalua- 1 
tiona and reviews under sections 1019(aXl) and l02l(aXD, each local 
educational agency shall — 1 
"(1) identify students who have been served for a program j 
year and have not met the standards stated in subsections (a) t 
and (b), 

"(2) consider modifications in the program offered to better 
serve students so identified, and | 

"(3) conduct a thorough assessment of the educational needs \ 
of students who remain in the program after 2 consecutive 
years of participation and have not met the standards stated in 
subsection (a). 

"W Program Improvement Assistance.— In carrying out the 
program improvement and student improvement activities required 
fi> subsections (a), (b), <c>, and (d), local educational agencies and 
State educational agencies shall utilize the resources of the regional 
technical assistance centers and appropriate regional rural assist- 
ance programs established by section 1456 to the full extent such 
resources are available. , 

"(h) Further Action.— If the State educational agency "nds jhatj 
consistent with the program improvement timetable established 
under sections 1020 and 1431, after one year under the joint plan 
developed pursuant to subsection (d). including services in accord- 
ance with section 1017, a school which continues to fall below the 
Ktandards for improvement stated m subsections (a) and (b) with 
mrard to the aggregate performance of children served under part 
A part C, and part E of this chapter, the State educational agency 
«hnll with the local educational agency, review the joint plan and 
make revisions which are designed to improve performance, and 
continue to do so each consecutive year until such performance js 
•ustained over a period of more than one year. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I cer- 
tainly hope that this year we can achieve the bipartisan accord 
that we had back in 1988. I know Mr. Goodling and you worked 
very closely. We are trying to do that again this year. And that bi- 
partisan approach worked well when Bil) and I were on the Budget 
Committee together. We both dug our heels in for more money to 
fund programs like this, and I look forward to working with you 
to bring about that same accord. 

Bill and I want that this year, and we are determined to get it. 
Steve Gunderson has also been working on that bipartisan ap- 
proach, and I look forward to working with those two. We'll bring 
you in as our expert person to show us how it can be done. 

Chairman KlLDEE. President Shanker. 

STATCMENT OF ALBERT SHANKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO 

Mr. Shanker. Thank you very much for this opportunity. I am 
Al Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teachers, 
APL-CIO. I am glad to be here at a time when we are not mostly 
concerned with damage control and private school voucher issues 
and can turn to the questions of how to improve education in this 
country. 

I am not going to read my testimony that is submitted. I would 
like to comment on a number of the points that are within it. 

First and very important, we face an immediate crisis which has 
to do with the effect of the way the formula works in terms of the 
census count. We know from reading newspapers and from our ex- 
perience every day that this is a very tough economic period. We 
have had these changes in the past when States were strong, in 
some cases, when cities were strong. And as these shifts occurred 
they were frequently not very huge or there were strong States 
when there were weak cities; and as the shifts took place, there 
could be different partners in the Federal system coming in to take 
care of abrupt losses. 

That is not going to happen now, and as a result of the popu- 
lation changes as reported in the census, there will be very massive 
shifts. They will undoubtedly result in money going to youngsters 
who can use the money. I am certainly' not arguing that they can't, 
but they will be taken away from youngsters — from places that 
have not lost any youngsters who need help. As a matter of fact, 
they have increased numbers of youngsters as well; and what we 
will have done is — I had a program in place for a number of years, 
and all of a sudden, a bunch of youngsters who are showing 
progress, their schools are going to lose that money, lose those pro- 
grams, and we are going to move them over here. Doesn't make 
very much sense. And I think we need to do several things. 

One is we — I think it is time that we revisited some of the ways 
in which the formula works, but I also think that it is time that 
we made a substantial increase in this investment, And a good 
time to do it is when we are faced with this sort of problem, of tak- 
ing money away from youngsters. 

Nobody says these youngsters don't need it any more, all of a 
sudden New York City doesn't — has fewer kids who need it, or 
Philadelphia or Boston; nobody is saying that. So I would very 
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strongly urge that you take a close look at both the formula, but 
also a substantial increase in the amount of money which would 
offset the kinds of disastrous shifts that are contemplated. 

Now, the second issue I would like to deal with is the --sue of 
standards. And I think what has happened with this legis' ! on, it 
is not that it is in the legislation; I certainly agree with Cnairman 
Hawkins. But it has got something to do with the way all of our 
schools run, not just in terms of this legislation. And basically kids 
get fairly — this is the only country that relies on these multiple- 
choice, norm-referenced tests. Ana I don't want to be misunder- 
stood; we do not have a good system to replace them with right 
now, and to take away what you have before you have something 
else would be very wrong. 

But essentially you get what you test. And the kind of education 
you would provide for a youngster, if the youngster has to take a 
sheet and fill in A, B, C or D, recognize something passively or 
take a guess at something — the kind of education you would pro- 
vide a child in order to do well on a test like that is~ fundamentally 
different from the kind of education you would give a child to be 
able to read a book that is worth reading or to write a good letter 
or essay, or to solve a real mathematical problem. It is fundamen- 
tally different. 

And if you have got this pressure on schools and on teachers to 
improve and to show results, and if the results are on instruments 
of this sort, and this is — as I say, it is not just Chapter 1, we do 
this in the rest of our system as well. So if you look at results, we 
can see there have been results. 

We can see the bottom that used to be there, the large number 
of youngsters who used to leave school stay long enough to grad- 
uate, 17 or 18, but left illiterate or semi-literate, that group is prac- 
tically gone. But at the same time we see that v/e have only moved 
them over one notch. That is very important, very important. 

But these lower levels, moving someone from illiteracy to semi- 
literacy, or from semi-literacy to a very, very low level of function- 
ing, still doesn't bring them to the point where they are going to 
be able to get a decent job within our society. And what we see is 
that at the upper end we haven't — either we haven't increased at 
all the number of youngsters who are really able to do high school 
level work and ready to enter college, or that has really gone down 
a little bit in the last 20 years. 

So in a sense, the back-to-basics movement, the nature of assess- 
ment instruments — we have a whole bunch of things — we did a 
great job; we went back to basics, and we raised the bottom, and 
that is an accomplishment. But I don't think that we produced 
what we needed, which was essentially to use that uplift away 
from illiteracy and innumeracy to get these youngsters to really 
move to the point where they can have very different types of lives. 

Now, to some extent, the issue of higher standards is not an 
issue of more money. And here I want to differ a little bit. Bringing 
in handicapped kids who were not in school before, providing spe- 
cial services for them, clearly was envisioned as and, indeed, has 
been a very expensive process. But having the same teacher there 
provide a much richer and better curriculum for the same young- 
sters who are sitting there, aside from programs that are impor- 
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tant, such as teacher training and new materials and new assess- 
ments, but the overall costs don't have to change. 

Now, there is a very interesting piece of research that was done 
about, eight or nine years ago by Robert Dreben and Rebecca Barn 
I think she was then at Northwestern and he is now I think the 
Chairman of the Department at the University of Chicago. They es- 
sentially looked at Chicago first grade classrooms. And, you know, 
the teachers would divide their class into three groups, Bluebirds, 
Vultures and whatever. But we all know that basically it was the 
slow, the average, and the fast group for that class. And what he 
found was — and what they found was that the slow group, let's say, 
was only taught 100 words that first year and the middle group 
was taught 200 words and the top group was taught 300 words. 

And each group, on average, learned 50 words under what it was 
taught. So the bottom group was given 100 but learned 50, the 
middle group was given 200 but learned 150, and the top group 
was given 300 and learned 250. And he asked a question, what 
happened if a kid who was supposed to be in the slow group was 
incorrectly put into the fast group. 

Now there is some test score of that youngster, an IQ score or 
something was mislabeled, so that they accidentally put the kid 
who was supposed to be given fewer words into the fast group. 
Well, he found that those kids did not learn as much as the fast 
kids. They didn't learn 250 words, they only learned 200. But no- 
tice they learned twice as much as they would have been fed, and 
they learned four times as many as they would have gotten if they 
had been properly placed. 

Now, I think that that is something that we have all experienced, 
that if you don't provide a challenge— sometimes just providing the 
challenge can do a great deal. 

We don't have a country where our kids go home and do two or 
three hours of homework a day. For the most part, our kids— when 
we have kids coming into our schools from foreign countries, what 
we always hear is that eighth grade kids say that is what they 
learned in the third grade, wherever they came from, and that they 
have to do practically no work here at all. 

So I think that we need to deal with these curriculum issues, and 
we need to move toward an assessment system which is g:oing to 
give teachers and kids a message that the important thing is to be 
able to read things that are worth reading, the important thing is 
to be able to— by the way, I am deadly afraid that moving away 
from the crazy multiple-choice tests that we have now, that we are 
going to move to a new set of multiple-choice <\>sts that measure 
critical thinking. 

If you want to see if somebody can think critically, let him write 
an essay, let him try to convince you to pass a piece of legislation 
or to vote for it or to vote against it. I mean, give the person some 
real things to do and see how they can persuade, how they can de- 
scribe, how they can organize thoughts. But, please, no new instru- 
ments on critical thinking or creativity or other things like that. 

Now, the rest of the world manages to do these things. None of 
them have these tests. They all have things that youngsters can do 
orally. They have things that they can manipulate to show they 
can understand something. They have writing things that they 
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show. I mean, the rest — I mean — but we don't have to reinvent ev- 
erything, we just have to go to every other industrial country in the 
world. And most of them — I would say all of them with the excep- 
tion of the English-speaking countries, where they do well with 
their elite, but they neglect all their other kids; but that is not true 
of the other industrial countries, they are doing well with all their 
kids. So let's take a look at that. 

Now, I think that a third part of this — well, that leads to the no- 
tion that we ought to deal with important outcome measures. And 
we favor the motion of moving away from telling people — or even 
if you don't tell them, if you got the overwhelming majority of peo- 
ple — let's say it is not in the legislation that they have to have pull- 
outs. But they are practicing defensive education; it' is like the 
equivalent of doctors afraid of malpractice suits giving you five 
tests that you don't really need or that don't much improve your 
chances. 

But if out there you have got harassed and embattled principals 
and superintendents, and they are afraid that somebody is going 
to come in and say they are not managing this money properly; and 
somebody has told them, well, if you have a pull -out program, they 
will never come and get you, but if you do anything else, then you 
are exercising judgment. 

Now, the great programs you are talking about — and I agree 
with you — they are there and they are not doing it that way. But 
these are people who, you know — in Liz Shore's words, they are 
sort of people who have a character that is a combination of Machi- 
avelli and Mother Teresa. They are willing to try to Dend the rules, 
they are willing to take risks, they are willing to take these things 
on. 

Unfortunately, we don't have a world full of people like that. And 
therefore I think we do need to move more toward an outcome- 
based, and we would strongly support the notion that we lower the 
threshold, in terms of schools that are permitted to use their money 
in more flexible schoolwide ways, provided that they show results. 

Now, I want to touch on just two other points. I have already 
mentioned, but I want to dwell on the staff development question 
for a minute. The most important one, when all is said and done, 
whether schools are centralized or decentralized or who the super- 
intendent is or all these things are very important — Board of Edu- 
cation, dependent, independent districts, all sorts of things. 

But when all is said and done, you end up with a teacher locked 
in a classroom with X number of kids, and what goes on in terms 
of what it is that the teacher understands or doesn't understand 
and what it is that the teacher does, together with those young- 
sters, that makes an awful lot of difference. And one of the things 
that is missing in American education, and it is present in edu- 
cation in other places — it is also present in the Saturn plant; it is 
present in any good company or industry — is that people who are 
the frontline practitioners have the opportunity to talk to each 
other, to think, to share ideas, and to collectively experiment and 
try things out. 

And what we have got is a system — and this is not just Chapter 
1, it is our whole system — but we have got a system of self-con- 
tained classrooms in which people rarely have the opportunity to 
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talk to each other, to plan together, to ask over a period of time, 
well, we haven't connected with these kids by doing this, what can 
we do, what new ideas, how can we reach them? This doesn't seem 
to work; is there some other idea? And not just to do it on a 
schoolwide basis, but to do it on a grade basis or on a departmental 
basis, if it is in high school, so that the math teachers can get to- 
gether and say, well, what is known today, are we successfully ap- 
plying the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics standards, 
are we — there is very little of that. 

And I would suggest that one of the — one of the best things you 
could do is to look at how to use a piece of this money to pull teach- 
ers together on a regular program basi«\ 

I would urge that you read — if you haven't already, look at the 
work of Harold Stevenson, The Learning Gap, and look at what 
teachers do in Taiwan and Japan, mainland China, how teachers 
at a grade level meet together and plan the same lessons together; 
and when it is all over, ask what worked and what didr't work, 
and how can we do it better next year, and ask whether that model 
of community, of inquirers, developing communities of practitioners 
who are trying to improve what they are doing, whether that 
wouldn't do an awful lot. 

Finally, early childhood, very important issue. And I just want 
to associate with what Jim Stigler has been saying, both before the 
Congress and to the administration around the country. I think we 
need to have it, I think it needs to be high quality. I hope that we 
don't say that because Head Start has done a great job that every 
other childhood program or Head Start program is like that. Unfor- 
tunately, they aren't. And we ought to concentrate on developing 
high-quality programs and we ought to concentrate then on making 
sure that youngsters do not lose the benefits of that quality as they 
move into our schools. I think having more of these programs in 
schools and making sure that there is articulation between the 
early childhood and the early years as they move up in elementary 
school ought to be a priority in this area. 

One last point, and that is, we know that incentives move things. 
One of the unfortunate aspects of the way the lack of funds in the 
triage system works is that if a school in a given district does well 
this year, does well next year, does well the year after that, and 
if it keeps doing very well, unfortunately eventually it is going to 
get to the point where the next year it is going to lose all of its 
funds, and it is going to lose programs and lose teachers. That is 
a hell of an incentive. 

If I were out there, I would say, well, let's just be so slightly bet- 
ter that we keep getting the money, but let's do this so slowly that 
we don't — I mean, you have almost got an incentive for people not 
to do that well, that they are going to lose the money. You have 
got to find a way of dealing with that issue. 

Maybe you don't have to keep the money with them forever. 
Maybe when you get a school that is functioning at a certain level, 
if you continue giving them the help for a while, you can withdraw 
it very slowly and maybe they have developed enough expertise 
and enough of a spirit, enough of a culture within that school so 
you don't have to keep them on this forever. But I am pretty sure 
that if you continue doing what you are doing now, which is as 
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soon as you cross that threshold and you are no longer in that per- 
centage of target schools, you lose it all, that that is a heck of a 
negative jolt. And we ought to see if we can change the way their 
legislation works so that doesn't happen. 
Thank you. 

Chairman KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shanker follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

My name is Albert Shanker, and I am president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO . This appearance is a welcome 
change from past ones when the priority of those of us with a 
commitment to a federal role in education was damage control. In 
the past, you have had to contend with an administration committed 
to vouchers, so-called private school choice and a very simplistic 
notion of how to create a movement for educational reform. With 
a new President in the White House dedicated to improving public 
schools, you in the Congress and we in the public education arena 
can consider changes and improvements in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act that would not have been possible before 
last November. 

Chapter 1 represents the largest government program devoted 
exclusively to the education of poor children. Since the program's 
inception in 1965, Chapter 1 has undergone many changes . In the 
beginning, Chapter 1 was a program akin to general aid, except for 
the requirement that its funds be spent on poor children. Over 
time, Chapter 1 was changed so thrt it almost exclusively supports 
compensatory education programs , virtually all of which focus on 
basic skills improvement. This focus on basic skills has produced 
results, children most likely to be included in Chapter 1 programs 
have made significant gains, as measured by basic skills tests . 
Now, however, is the time to seek improvements in Chapter 1. Basic 
skills will always be necessary, but basic skills are not 
sufficient. We must have much higher aspirations — standards - 
- for poor children, for all children, and that means much higher 
aspirations for Chapter 1. And if we don't want to leave low- 
income children behind in our drive to improve student performance, 
then improving Chapter 1 must be a central part of our strategy for 
achieving the nation?) education goals. 

Before we make- suggestions for making Chapter 1 work better, 
I must ask for your attention to an emergency in our nation's 
cities that .has resulted from the census-driven changes in the 
distribution of Chapter 1 funds. The change from the 1980 to 1990 
Census data as the basis for distributing Chapter 1 funds will 
result in radical and disruptive shifts of money among and within 
states. By and large, money will shift from the eastern, 
midwestern and southern parte of the nation to the west and 
southwest. We have no doubt that the number of poor children in 
the regions that gain funds have increased. We are equally 
certain, however, that the number of poor children in the largest 
cities of the regions that lose funds has not declined; in fact, 
most of them are experiencing large increases in the number of poor 
children. 

What this tells us is that the Chapter 1 formula needs to be 
revisited. Some elements of the formula — for example, AFDC 
counts — are essentially vestigial, while the poverty index seems 
outdated. In designing a new formula, it is important to remember 
that Chapter 1 is an education program, not a public works bill. 
Formula changes should take into account educational needs rather 
tnan regional advantages. And I can tell you that the cities that 
are abcut to lose substantial amounts of Chapter 1 funds — cities 
that did not have enough relative to their students' needs in the 
first place — will not be able to cope. They will not be able to 
achieve even the basic skills aspirations of the current Chapter 
1 law, let alore the higher standards we want low-income children 
to achieve. 

There are several ways to deal with the funding losses 
triggered by the changes in the census data. The most desirable 
one is to devote enough new resources to Chapter 1 so that eligible 
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poor children everywhere can participate in the program, and we can 
stop robbing Peter to pay Paul when both are in great need. Since 
budget austerity is almost certain to be a continuing feature of 
government for the next few years, if we can't do the right thing 
then at the very least we should put more money into concentration 
grants. And with either case, we must still make changes in the 
Chapter 1 formula to update the criteria used for defining poverty 
in federal programs. Moreover, it may also be time to phase out 
some of the fiscal disincentives in the Chapter 1 formula, such as 
the 120% cap and 80% floor on state per-pupil expenditures. As we 
v 11 know, there are vast regional differences in education costs 
and expenditures, and the earnings and contributions of taxpayers 
differ greatly from state to state. Chapter 1 should not punish 
states that make greater investments in education. Those states 
that do more for their school children should not be held back by 
an artificial limitation on per-pupil expenditures in the Chapter 
1 formula. 

How, then, to improve Chapter 1 to make it consistent with 
drive to achieve the national education goals? This 
reauthorization presents the Congress, the President and the 
education community with an opportunity to ask the most basic 
questions about the functioning of Chapter I in the past in order 
to get better results in the future. Whilu recognizing the 
achievements of Chapter 1, the AFT nonetheless urges Congress to 
fashion a new Chapter 1 program that is very different from the 
program now on the boo::s. We believe that much of the red tape 
associated with Chapter 1 in the past can be safely eliminated in 
favor of a program that is asked to justify its funding by the 
results it achieves. We urge that enforceable limits be placed in 
the new law on the amount of Chapter 1 money that can be spent on 
administrative costs. We have sent language to the committee that 
would cap administrative costs at 5%. It may be that even that 
figure is too high. However Congress chooses to do it, Chapter 1 
must not continue to generate ever more administrators or 
"specialists" or other such personnel who have little or no contact 
with children in the classroom. 

Chapter 1 should also move away from its almost exclusive 
emphasis on low-level basic skills (though basic skills will always 
be a necessary part of every child's education). The Chapter 1 
program must be part of the way we ensure that poor children are 
afforded the same opportunity as other children to learn according 
to high standards. They should not be expected to achieve less 
than their peers who are not poor and they should not be subject 
to different tests or more testing than other children. In short, 
Chapter 1 must be part and parcel of the movement to dramatically 
improve the achievement of all our students. 

One of the ways to do this is to remove the main incentive for 
focusing Chapter 1 narrowly on basic skills, and that is using low- 
level, standardized tests to drive accountability. Another is to 
realize that, although pull-out programs can be excellent, pulling 
a child out of class for extra help means that the child is missing 
valuable class time. We want to supplement Chapter 1 children's 
regular education, not supplant it, and that's what pull-outs tend 
to do. 

I am not calling for an end to testing or accountability in 
Chapter 1. But Chapter 1 children should not be tested more often 
than other children and with lower-level tests or test standards. 
And it is time to phase out these low-level, curriculum-free tests 
altogether and direct money toward developing and ultimately using 
better assessments that are based on high standards for what 
students should know and be able to do — curriculum-based 
assessments similiar to the old New York State Regents exams or 
Advanced Placement tests for high school students. True, these 
teste are used at the high school level, whiia Chapter 1 is 
primarily an elementary program. But the focus on curriculum and 
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rigor these tests have should be a model for all new assessments, 
and that includes Chapter l students at all levels. 

Reducing the Chapter 1 program's reliance on low-level testing 
should also be a signal — to states especially — that more is 
required from ■ chapter 1 than basic skills instruction. Nothing 
serious in regard to raising standards in the Chapter 1 program 
will occur until directions change on the state level. States, 
currently the major regulator of Chapter 1 programs, have created 
a basic skills mold into which programs must fit in order to be 
assured of state approval. Incentives to teach low-income children 
the same curriculum as other children await a change of direction 
from the state level. 

One way to move the process along is to enhance the role of 
the Committee of Practitioners on the state level. Using the 
existing committee and expanding its roJ.e so that more of the 
educational decisions driving the Chapter 1 program come before 
this group would be a good start in' the process of redirecting the 
goals of the Chapter 1 program. In addition, AFT supports the 
lowering of the threshold for school-wide projects from the current 
75% to 50%. Lowering the threshold can be a major factor in 
reorienting the Chapter l program toward a more comprehensive 
educational approach for low income children. 

Other problems need to be addressed in this reauthorization, 
such as schools' losing Chapter 1 funds when they succeed in 
raising the achievement of thei' students* This situation occurs 
because Chapter 1 functions at its core as a triage system. A 
triage system attempts to assist those most in need and can lead 
to making choices that are reasonable given the constraints within 
which Chapter 1 must function but are not educationally sound for 
many low- income students. This is especially true as it applies 
to eligibility for Chapter 1 funds. When a school starts to 
succeed with its students, it is in danger of losing funds to 
schools that are still struggling; after all, money is scarce. The 
possibility of a marginally successful school again losing ground 
due to the loss of Chapter 1 funds then presents itself. If 
adequate Chapter 1 funds were available, such choices would not 
have to be made. But until that day comes, a better way of 
determining Chapter 1 eligibility should be a top priority. The 
AFT intends to explore this issue further, and you will be hearing 
from us on this matter. But make no mistake: Money makes a 
difference for all students, and it especially makes a difference 
for poor children. Only adequate funding can stop this triage 
system of shifting funds from marginally improved schools to 
schools doing even worse. 

This is not to say I favor having Chapter 1 be the tail that 
wags the dog of equalizing our crisis-laden, politically charged 
system of school finance. Chapter 1 from its inception has had an 
equalizing effect on school funding and has altered our notions of 
equitable education funding for the better. The growth of need 
based education formulas can be traced to Chapter 1. But Chapter 
1 must retain its focus on improving the educational performance 
of disadvantaged children. If Chapter 1 improves the efficacy of 
the schools poor children attend, it will be achieving its most 
important goal . 

Improving Chapter 1 programs will also depend in large part 
on new and meaningful investments in staff development . 
Professional development must be tied to helping staff help 
children to achieve higher standards in the subject areas outlined 
in the national education goals. School staff — teachers, 
administrators and paraprof essionals — must be allowed maximum 
flexibility in determining their needs for staff development and 
the providers of those services. This is because current staff 
development programs are typically poorly connected to the needs 
of children in schools or to the strengths and weaknessen of the 
staff in those schools. This disconnect does not serve the needs 
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of the students in Chapter X programs or of the professionals who 
are trying to improve their knowledge and skill in reaching their 
students. Staff development programs must also provide for more 
time for peer relationships because working together sharing 
insights is one of the best ways to improve professionals' 
performance. Every other profession uses collegial relationships 
as a basis for improved knowledge and performance. It's time for 
education to do so, too. (A column I wrote on this subject is 
attached . ) 

We urge that at least 20 percent of new Chapter 1 funds above 
the current funding level be used for staff development and that 
these funds be augmented with state dollars. Programs for staff 
development should be approved at the school site with decisions 
regarding the type of program, who provides it and its content made 
by staff at the site, consistent with Chapter 1 goals. Where 
appropriate , Chapter 1 funded profess iona 1 development should 
include administrators, teachers and paraprof essionals at the 
school site participating in staff development activities together. 

Chapter 1 can play an important role in leveraging school 
reform, restructuring and improvement. The program presently 
allows up to 5 percent of basic grant monies to be spent on 
innovative activities consistent with program objectives. I would 
urge an increase in this percentage to 10 percent and mandate that 
states match the federal dollars. School systems nationwide are 
caught between the need for reform and the constraints posed by 
state and local fiscal crises. Criteria for how funds for 
innovative activities can be used should be flexible, with needs 
determined by states and localities. Funds for innovation also can 
be an important factor providing schools that are performing poorly 
with special, expert assistance and intervention. If improvement 
still does not occur in those schools, a district could use the 
innovative activities funds to reorganize a school including 
shutting it down and reopening it as a new type of school. 

While program improvement is important, one necessary element 
of student success increased parent involvement. Parents are 
an invaluable resource in encouraging and assisting the learning 
activities of their children and in otherwise supporting and 
contributing to schools. The Even Start program provides an 
excellent intergenerational model for helping parents heap their 
children and should be encouraged throughout Chapter 1. Chapter 
1 requires schools to provide a means for the active involvement 
of parents, }nd the AFT strongly supports such involvement of 
parents, grandparents or guardians with children currently in the 
school's Chapter 1 program. Parental involvement also should 
include training for parents in now they can best help their 
children succeed in school . And all programs involving parents 
should stress the Even Start model of providing activities and ■ 
strategies for parents to use at home to reinforce their children's 
education . 

Greater emphasis on high-quality, early-childhood programs 
is also a sound direction for future Chapter 1 programs. There is 
■a strong demand from working parents for affordable, high-quality 
preschool programs, and early childhood education is far more 
successful and cost effective than delayed intervention in dealing 
with the problems of disadvantaged children. Class size standards 
developed by the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children should bo used for children in Chapter 1 programs through 
grade three. Follow through programs should be expanded to ensure 
that the gains made in preschool programs are maintained. 
Headstart should be encouraged in public schools . Even Start 
should be funded so that all school-wide-project-eligible schools 
could participate in the program. In addition, congress should 
provide funding for the coordination of early childhood services 
in each sch >ol-wide project eligible school. 
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It has long been the policy of the federal government to 
assume responsibility for the impact that certain federal 
activities have on local erf national agencies. Federal immigration 
policies have placed millions of poorchildren with no or limited 
English proficiency in our nation's schools. Many new arrivals of 
all ages and without any previous education are enrolled in our 
schools. State and local school budgets cannot accommodate the 
many needs of these children. The federal government should 
therefore reimburse school districts for the severe fiscal hardship 
these policies have placed on them. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and 
I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. Thank 
you. 
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Chairman Kildee. Dr. Taylor. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BARBARA O. TAYLOR, CONSULTANT TO 
THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN- 
MADISON, LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 

Ms Taylor. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. I am Barbara O. Taylor, a consultant for the National 
Center for Effective Schools Research and Development, which is 
housed at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. I am privileged to 
be here today before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 
and Vocational Education. . . 

There is a great opportunity at this juncture to translate into ac- 
tion the rhetoric of school reform. We have the knowledge, the lead- 
ership in Washington, the national climate to forge ahead. It is a 
very auspicious moment. , , . j 

For over 30 years, I have worked for school improvement and 
school reform, first 'in public policy and program development in 
the public schools in New Haven, Connecticut; then as a graduate 
student in the Division of Field Studies at Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Illinois; then as a research associate and an executive 
director for the National Center for Effective Schools; and now as 
a consultant for the same center. I am also currently a member ot 
the design team for the Hudson Institute's Modern Red School- 
house, which is part of the New American Schools Development 
Corporation competition. As politicians, you see, I have a mixed 

oday I am interested in demonstrating to you how well the Ef- 
fective Schools Process has guided efforts of school practitioners all 
over the United States as they have gone about school reform and 
school improvement. Those ideal schools and districts that our 
friend Chairman Hawkins has talked about today are mostly Ettec- 
tive Schools that have— and districts, that have used this process 
whether they have worked with the national center or with all ot 
the people that are now training for the Effective Schools Process. 

1 wish to persuade you the Effective Schools planning and imple- 
mentation is as necessary an ingredient to Goals 2000 as it was to 
the Hawkins-Stafford amendments. 

First I will place the Effective Schools Process in the current pic- 
ture of' school reform. Then I will describe how the process inter- 
acts with certain innovative programs as an implementation and 
change process for those programs. Finally, I will attempt to dem- 
onstrate the overriding need to adhere to the language of the Haw- 
kins-Stafford amendments; that is, to continue to specify that at 
least 20 percent of funds available for State programs in Chapter 

2 shall be used for Effective Schools programs. 

First, to place the Effective Schools Process in the context of the 
current school reform picture, I believe we need first to focus on 
and to emphasize the fact that we do have an applied research 
base which informs and demonstrates the successful teaching of all 
children, and the successful building of Effective Schools In other 
words, we think we have what it takes to transform schools into 
learning communities that serve all children well. 
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This book that I wrote with Pamela Bullard is filled with exam- 
ples of people that have used this process to reform their schools. 
All of the schools and districts mentioned in the book have used the 
Effective School Process for school improvement, whether they 
worked for the center or whether they worked with many other or- 
ganizations. 

We discovered three interesting facts while we were writing the 
book. First, we are well beyond the difficult fusion stage of school 
reform in some school distribution all over the country. Our book 
documents the many schools and school districts that have adopted 
the Effective Schools Process and successfully reformed their 
schools and classrooms. These districts have shown progress in 
raising student performance outcomes for all children for three 
years or more. 

The organization of the district schools and classrooms has been 
rearranged, "restructured," if you will— that word is, I guess, the 
buzz word that has been here for a long time; we used back in the 
1970s — anyway, rearranged to support the classroom teacher in her 
efforts to reach and teach all children. These reorganizations, plus 
new teaching practices learned by teachers and principals, have 
made changes in the classroom procedures and activities that have 
led to better performance by all children. 

Second, from the statehouse to the schoolhouse, the need is now 
not for mandates, as we know, and as you have demonstrated in 
your Goals 2000 Act, but for alignment of policy which encourages 
school change and imparts good information to practitioners so that 
they are motivated to do the hard work of school reform. Again, in- 
centives. 

The Goals 2000 Educate America Act is well-written legislation. 
This bill should go far to encourage States to reform and improve 
their services to districts and schools as long as the emphasis is on 
districts and schools and not on what the panels and the new coun- 
cils are doing. 

Third, the Federal Government does have a role to play, and I 
was sure that you are al 1 D r lad to hear that this morning. Legisla- 
tors and the executive branch must form bipartisan initiatives to 
encourage systemic school reform. The reauthorization of the Haw- 
kins-Stafford Amendments is a good place to start. 

While the new mechanisms planned in Goals 2000 may be help- 
ful to focus attention on what needs to be done, the hard work of 
local school reform will be carried out with public moneys appro- 
priated to the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments. These moneys have 
been and will continue to be the single most important source of 
public moneys for staff development retooling, if you will, for school 
reform. 

Now then, what is the relationship of the Effective Schools Proc- 
ess to the innovative programs of school improvement and initia- 
tives? I suggest that the fundamental tenets of systemic school re- 
form are found in the research base known as Effective Schools Re- 
search. The present language of school reform was captured early 
on in the description of the essential characteristics of Effective 
Schools. You know them. They are all over the United States, and 
you have heard them; and many people think they came from 
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school reform Acts. They came from research that was done in the 
1970s. 

The high expectations for all students, teachers and administra- 
tors, a clear and stated mission, instructional leadership of prin- 
cipals and teachers, a safe and orderly climate conducive to learn- 
ing, academic emphasis and opportunity to learn; we had that on 
our docket back in the 1970s. Frequent monitoring of student per- 
formance, positive home-school relations; does this sound familiar 
to you? Does it sound like the language of Goals 2000? It does. 

These characteristics of Effective Schools, offspring of the origi- 
nal so-called Corollary of Effective Schools, have continued to be 
the guides by which many other researchers and educators have 
built their programs and processes for school improvement. 

Some programs, like Jim Comer's, developed alongside the Effec- 
tive Schools Process, and he and Ron Edmonds used to change — 
used to share what worked and what didn't work, and they sort of 
borrowed from each other. They are quite different programs, they 
are both successful. Others, like Bob Slavin's Success for All were 
funded on knowledge of organizational change and development 
generated by interest in Effective Schools Research. 

Transformational outcomes-based education, otherwise known as 
outcomes-based education, is part and parcel of Effective Schools 
Research, with special emphasis and development on the student 
monitoring system carried out by its creator, Bill Spady. At the 
same time, the decade of the 1980s we are talking about now, the 
Effective Schools development was taking place, much was learned 
about the teaching- for learning for all children. 

Eric Cooper's comprehension and cognition, Levin's accelerated 
schools, whole language, cooperative letters, cooperatively guided 
mathematics and many other pedagogical techniques have been de- 
veloped and elaborated on. I could go on and on. 

The important conclusion I wish to make is this. Five years ago 
the Effective Schools Process was the only game in town. It was 
differentiated by its research base and its comprehensive scope. 
Today, many researchers and educators have developed parts of the 
Effective Schools Process far beyond what the original researchers 
for Effective Schools imagined. This is what I am trying to point 
out to you, that the things out there are working together, there 
is a concerted action going on which is really pulling everything to- 
gether. This is why your opportunity is great at this point. 

Therefore, I submit, the time has come to proclaim, we know how 
to teach all children, we know how to build Effective Schools. We 
know through the Effective School Process how to deal with 
change. The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of 1988 began the na- 
tionwide dissemination of many Effective Schools principles which 
have led to school reform. 

The emphasis on systemic reform was in the Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments of 1988: the emphisis on the efficacy of the Effective 
Schools Process, which includes equity in excellence, the high 
standards of performance and quality education for all students, 
the stated mission, shared values, consensus building, shared deci- 
sionmaking, school-based management, staff development planned 
by teachers, monitoring of student performance outcomes, portfolio 
assessment, authentic assessment, professional discretion in the 
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delivery of services and delivery standards that lead to the account- 
ability of all students and educators which is built into the system. 

There is concerted school reform, school improvement effort now 
emerging in the field; and this effort is demonstrating a conver- 
gence around the research knowledge of what works. In other 
words, the ideas are coming from the field to the universities and 
people are starting to realize at the universities that they must do 
this applied research and continue to watch what is happening in 
these demonstration sites to really stay on the cutting edge of pol- 
icy and program initiatives. 

No overhaul in the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments is needed. 
Rather, we must direct ovir energies to implementation of appro- 
priate school reform projects using the Effective Schools Process, or 
if there is another one out there, that process for change. Indeed, 
we must train educators all over the United States in this process 
for school improvement and school reform, and Mr. Shanker's AFT 
has a wonderful — very good start on this; and they have about, I 
would say, 85 percent of what they need to reform their schools. 

The professional development training modules for the Effective 
Schools Process are now being disseminated across the country at 
all levels of the public education system — the regional labs, the 
State departments of education, school districts and schools, com- 
munities and organizations, including the National Council for 
Staff Development and the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. The Hawkins-Stafford Chapter 1 and Chap- 
ter 2 moneys are the lifeblood of this dissemination effort. 

,In conclusion, I would like to say that Goals 2000 will establish 
among all levels of public education a call for cohesive action and 
even collegial collaboration, which is very rare in education, to get 
the job done. This Federal leadership is warmly welcomed, but the 
workhorse is still the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments. 

We recommend that your committee consider asking Congress to 
approve the $500 million increase in appropriations recommended 
as a yearly increment when the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments 
were passed in 1988. We hope much of this money will go for staff 
development. 

In closing, it is up to us. We know how to do school reform, and 
our school children are counting on us. 
Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much, Dr. Taylor. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Taylor follows:] 
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Executive Summary 



Conclusion 

The Goals 2000 Educate America Act and the reauthorization of ESEA are paramount to 
keep Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 monies flowing into schools as they try to integrate innovations 
into their present educational programs. The Hawkins-Stafford amendments of April, 1 988 
form the best legislation to accomplish the fundamental hard work of school improvement and 
school reform. Federal monies for professional development and training using the Effective 
Schools process should continue to be made available through state departments of education. 

The appropriation levels for Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 monies (Public Law 100-297) 
should be increased $500j000,000 each year, as recommended when the Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments were passed in 1988. These added monies should be appropriated in FY '94. 



1 . We do not need more studies to know how to create Effective Schools.* We need public 
monies for training and implementing the Effective Schools Process and attendant 
innovative pedagogical programs like the Comer process, Mastery Learning, Cooperative 
Learning, Comprehension and Cognition, Slavin's "Success for All," etc.; all of which are 
compatible with and incorporate elements of the Effective Schools Process. 



The capitalized phrase Effective Schools Research and Effective Schools Process, and 
Effective Schools are all service marks of the National Center for Effective Schools 
Research and Development (NCESRD), University of Wisconsin-Madison, and denote 
the comprehensive change process developed and espoused by NCESRD. (See 
Definition of the Effective School Process attached.) 



4. The name of the game in the next five years will be professional development - 
"retooling" if you will - to build capacity for change at the school site, and to encourage 
classroom teachers to expand their teaching repertoires so that all children are reached, 
all children are taught, and all children learn. Opportunity to Learn standards and 
curricular alignment will help build the school's capacities for renewal and change. 

5. Practitioners have already begun the improvement/reform process. The book Making 
School Reform Happen (Allyn and Bacon, 1992) by Pamela Bullard and Barbara 0. Taylor, 
documents and synthesizes the current state of Effective School Reform in the country, as 
well as the state-of-the-art of certain innovative programs. 
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The Hawkins-Stafford amendments (Public law 100-297) are well written and have 
made available to states Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 monies for school planning and reform 
programs. It is essential that these monies continue to be increased. They are the life 
blood of successful school reform processes. 

States should be encouraged to use the Effective Schools Process, as Kansas, Connecticut, 
and Nebraska have done, in order to effect school refoj n, school improvement, and the 
realignment of state and district policy. Monitoring systems, like the one in Kansas or 
Connecticut should be set up to chart progress and encourage results, to give information 
to states, districts and schools about their reform initiatives. 
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Does this sound like what we've been looking for? We think it is what has been needed 
since the call for school reform began in the late seventies. That is why many state departments 
of education, regional educational labs, outreach centers at universities, and practitioners, and 
the National Center for Effective Schools Research and Development, have been working together 
(and independently) over the past decade to accomplish the development and refinement of the 
Effective Schools Process. 

There is a concerted effort to develop many integrated programs around concepts 
influenced or actual'y defined by the Effective School correlates. Essentially th'* same things 
are being discovered by different groups of applied researchers. The result is a convergence in 
the field about "what works." The book authored by Pamela Bullard and Barbara 0. Taylor, 
Making School Reform Happen, tells the many stories across the land of efforts by practitioners 
to improve and reform their schools. Most of these stories are based on over 400 interviews 
and case studies of certain districts and schools that have been able to transform their schools 
and districts using the Effective Schools Process for school change. (Taylor, 1990) 

The Effective Schools Process begins with the tenet, "All children can learn; therefore 
we will restructure our schools and districts to support the classroom teacher in her efforts to 
teach all children.* ESP is a curricula r development process which takes Effective Schools and 
effective teaching concepts into consideration and links them in a comprehensive change process. 
The ESP brings together all involved adults (and students in high schools) in a.shared decision- 
making process, built on common values and consensus about what is important for our children 
to know and be able to do in order to lead productive, growing lives after they graduate from 
high school or college. 

(A short history of Effective Schools, which appears in Making School Reform Happen is 
attached to this testimony.) 

II The so called correlates of Effective Schools, d e v eloped and expanded ye tP fris day 
Sh? fr'nfarPf" ^ 1 building blocks for success fy' <*to^ reform, ln terms of tne 
literature of Organization Behavior, the "corr e lates" or characteristics of Effective 
Schools, are the organizational design elem e nt whif!h can manipulated to promote 
momentum for change and succes sful reform. 

While many researchers think the correlates of Effective Schools are "old hat," those 
researchers who have stayed with Effective Schools development efforts have been able to refine 
and discover the powerful dynamics these elements afford the change process, especially at the 
school site. So-called "process" elements and "content" elements are iriduded in the ESP 
training for professional development, and the training produces practitioners who can analyze 
and focus on what needs to be done at a particular time in the change process. Practitioners 
continue to use the correlate as buoys or beacons to mark their voyage through the shoals of 
change and unpredictability. Policymakers using the language of the Effective Schools 
correlates (high expectations, instructional leadership, monitoring of student performance 
outcomes, safe and orderly environment* clear and stated mission, positive home-school 
relations) are able to align state and local school policy so that all the pieces lit. The 
comprehensiveness and systemic qualities of the Effective Schorls Process did not happen by 
chance; they were developed by consultants and practitioners over time. (Levine and Lezotte, 
1990) 

III Continuity of Development of the Effec tive Schools Process (1976-1993) 

From the beginning, the Search for Effective Schools (1 974) was a project which 
centered on the fact, "All children can learn," and sought to find maverick schools where all 
students were learning and progressing in their academic studies. The early interest in 
effective schools research and allegiance to the "effective schools movement" resulted from this 
belief, which spurred both the original search for effective schools and the early hope for 
discovery of how to create effective schools. 
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However, few researchers who began to study effective schools stayed with the 
movement and development of the total process beyond certain aspects of the process which they 
thought were important. For instance, by 1985, William Spady was developing the monitoring- 
assessment correlate which would become Outcome-Based Education (OBE). Other researchers, 
such as James Block (Mastery Learning) and Matthew Miles (study of school change ark> 
innovation), and James Comer developed what they referred to as 'expanded" or "part of the 
general effective schools research." For example, James Comer, who developed the Comer 
process, proceeded to plan very deep interventions for trouWeo schools at the indivfdual (child 
development and psychology) level. The Comer process developed before and alongside the 
Effective Schools Process, and Comer and Edmonds found more similarities between the two than 
differences (1982 Conversation , published 1989). 

Also, Ted Sizer's Coalition of Essential Schools was just beginning in 1 985, and eight 
years later is working with 200 schools across the country to achieve better results in student 
performance. (Sizer has stated that he lacks an "implementation process" like the Effective 
Schools Process which takes into consideration the contextual elements of each school.) 

Henry Levin's Accelerated Schools has refined a process early implementers in 
Effective Schools (for example, the RISE project, Milwaukee) used to keep children on level and 
learning, especially where there were problems with high mobility in the districts. Levin's 
purposes are slightly different and emphasize the newer aspects of cognition and comprehension. 
Levin has successfully joined some of the newer research discoveries with established aspects of 
learning theory, with great creativity. 

Robert Slavm's Success for All, like Levin's Accelerated Schools combines new 
pedagogical procedures and practices with sched «'.ng and grouping practices, based on early 
childhood education, Effective Schools, and effective teaching research. It is targeted for pre 
K-2 grade levels. 

The National Urban Alliance's Comprehensive and Cognition training program helps 
classroom teachers and Chapter 1 teachers to learn how to form consensus on and promote 
higher order cognitive processing. The p'ocess includes many Effective Schools components and 
is well integrated. 

Many of the pedagogical processes that became the "Teacher Effectiveness" literature 
of the seventies and eighties were studied in the sixties. These studies led to Mastery Learning 
(Bloom. 1976; Block, and Anderson, 1975). Individually Guided Education (Klausmeier, et al, 
1968, 1977), Cooperative Learning (Johnson and Johnson, 1984) and other programs which 
now are passing for "school reform," but actually are pedagogical and curricular procedures 
and practices, rather than school reform or restructuring. Very often these programs are 
implemented without changing school or district organizational arrangements to accommodate 
and support them. In these cases it is almost impossible to sustain pedagogical innovations over 
time 

Effective Schools and effective teaching are complementary literatures which meet at 
Classroom Management techniques for the teacher, and Instructional Leadership skills and 
practices for the principal. All of these components have been well addressed as described 
above. In Effective Schools and Effective Distncts, these components form the fundamental 
policies, procedures, and practices of curricular development and school reform. 

IV Importance of Student Monitoring. Program Assessment and an Accountability System 

Where the rubber meets the road for all of these initiatives is the data collection, data 
interpretation and decis«on-making processes of the Effective Schools Process, known as the 
student monitoring system for schools and districts. The student monitoring system was not 
well implemented in most Effective School districts until district structures were studied and 
changed by the ESP beginning in the middle eighties. 

Attached to this monitoring system, but separate from it is the accountability system 
for Effective Schools. The purpose of the rnonitonng system is to assess student achievement 
and to monitor student performance in order to make classroom and school decisions and to 
improve instruction and learning for all. The purpose of the accountability system is to report 
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progress of individual teachers and schools, and to make adjustments through professional 
development, teacher assignment, and teacher evaluation where needed. 

The accountability system built into the Effective School Process is the "oversight 
system" which takes the data from the student monitoring system and uses it in program and 
personnel evaluation. To our knowledge, the Effective School Process is the only process which 
actually hold practitioners and students responsible for student outcomes and teaching efficacy. 

V Concerted Action Needed: Working Together in New Ways 

It is evident from the above synopsis of the present school reform scene that 
researchers and practitioners are finding a variety of ways to improve the climate and some 
pedagogical practices in their schools. School-site management and Assertive Discipline are 
examples of new govemance/authority/discipline systems that can improve the workplace 
environment enormously. But unless these new arrangements (structures) are attached to a 
process like ESP that clearly states a mission for the district and for the school site, (and sets 
priorities, goals and objectives in its school and district action plan), the student outcomes are 
unlikely to improve - especially for at-risk students Certainly without a feed-back 
monitoring system, which supplies timely and accurate data for decision-making in the 
classroom, improvement for all children is unlikely to occur. (Taylor and Levme, 1991) 

It is not enough to train teachers in new pedagogical practices, little progress will be 
made if we do not change school and district structures (policy, planning, and reporting 
procedures) and even state school codes to support these new practices. For instance, 
Cooperative Learning cannot be accomplished in a half-hour teaching segment. Rather a segment 
of 80-100 minutes is needed, and teachers need to be trained on how to orchestrate this new, 
longer (perhaps inter-disciplinary) time. Scheduling and grouping become part of pre-service 
and in-service training. There also will need to be changes in the teacher contract to allow her 
this type of flexibility in her classroom. Finally, accountability and monitoring are essential to 
find out how much children are actually learning in these new classroom arrangements. 
Teachers will need to be able to use computer software (available now) and op-scan tests to 
make certain their new practices are efficacious. 

It all goes together. 

There is much concerted effort being made all over the country to inform school 
reform. Now is the time to implement new organizational arrangements from the state level to 
the classroom to make it possible for schools to actually reform themselves. However, 
professional development training monies are becoming scarce. Also, without state 
encouragement, new policies (and waivers or erasing of old policy), and commitment of local 
communities, even the best professional development at the local level may be in vain. 

Certainly the Effective School Process does not assure successful school reform. But it 
is the best comprehensive change process we know (see attached The Effective School Process by 
Rossmiller, et al) to make school reform more probable and to increase the chances for equal 
opportunity to learn and quality education for all. The Goals 2000 Educate Amenca Act will set 
in motion many new structures on all levels of education. We hope that rather than forming new 
bureaucratic procedures, the Act will promote continuous improvement at the school district 
and school level. 

Conclusion 

The Goals 2000 Educate America Act and the reauthonzation of ESEA are paramount to 
keep Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 monies flowing into schools as they try to integrate innovations 
into their present educational programs. The Hawkins-Stafford amendments of Apnl, 1988 
form the best legislation to accomplish the fundamental haid work of school improvement and 
school reform. Federal monies for professional development and training using the Effective 
Schovxs process should continue to be made available through state departments of education. 

We have the tesearch base, the training programs, and structures at the regional, 
state, and intermediate levels needed to train trainers and teams of practitioners in school 
districts and schools in the process of school reform and effective teaching. 
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The appropnation levels for Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 monies (Public Law 100-297) 
should be increased $500,000,000 each year, as recommended when the Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments were passed in 1 988. These added monies should be appropriated in FY '94. 

Our public school students deserve nothing less. 
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Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
United States Congress, House of Representatives 
by Barbara 0. Taylor, Ph.D. 
National Center for Effective Schools Research and Development 
Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Regarding the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 

Annotations on Attachments to this Testimony 

1 . The Effective Schools Process : 

This comprehensive definition of the Effective Schools Process is the recent product of 
Rossmiller, Holcomb, and Mclsaac of the staff of the National Center for Effective Schools 
Research and Development (NCESRD), University of Wisconsin-Madison. It has been 
widely disseminated and accepted by researchers and practitioners in the field. It was 
published to clear up misunderstandings of what the process entails in its present form. 

NCESRD is the organization that, since 1 986, has been the ongoing center for Effective 
Schools Research and Development in the United States.* 

2. A Short History of the Effective Schools Movement in the United States : 

Bullard and Taylor, Making School Reform Happen (Appendix 8). This history is found 
to be authentic by NCESRD, and by Lawrence W. Lezotte, Ph.D., and Wilbur Brookover, 
Ph.D. 

3. A Selected List of School Districts That Have Implemented Effective Schools Successfully : 

Bullard and Taylor, Making School Reform Happen (Appendix C). Not intended to be 
inclusive, this list furnishes the reader with names of districts the NCESRD and the 
authors feel have met specified criteria of the Effective Schools Process. 

4. NCES (National Center for Effective Schools Research and Development) Team Training 
List an d State Departments of Education : 

These teams and state departments of education have been trained in School Based 
Instructional Leadership (SBIL), a comprehensive professional development program for 
learning the Effective Schools Process for school reform/school improvement. 

5. Effective Schools Project and School-Based Management 

Taylor and Levine give a succinct exposition of the relationship of school-based 
management (SBM) and the Effective Schools process for school reform. SBM is only a 
governance structure and SBM implemented without a change process like the Effective 
Schools Process will do little to improve schools or reform them. 



The capitalized phrase Effective Schools Research and Effective Schools Process, and 
Effective Schools are all service marks of the National Center for Effective Schools 
Research and Development (NCESRD), University of Wisconsin-Madison, and denote 
the comprehensive change process developed and espoused by NCESRD. (See 
Definition of the Effective School Process attached.) 
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School Based Instructional Leadership (SBIU 

This paper contains a description and outline of the training modules (SBIL) developed 
by the National Center for Effective Schools Research and Development. Over nine hundred 
people have been trained in the process. This paper demonstrates the extensive scope of 
this professional development program. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Dr. Cooper. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ERIC COOPER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
URBAN ALLIANCE FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Goodling, Congress- 
man Owens and other members of the committee, I am speaking 
today on behalf of the National Urban Alliance for Effective Edu- 
cation, a coalition of 30 school systems, universities, telecommuni- 
cation agencies, publishers, community-based organizations; and 
we are housed at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

I want to start by saying I am honored to be sitting at the table 
with my colleagues, especially honored to be sitting with Congress- 
man Hawkins and somewhat humbled as I look over your shoulder 
at this beautiful picture of this young man, auspiciously looking 
down on us, blessing us with his kindness and his wisdom. 

So as I say these things, my remarks should be taken in the 
state that it is an honor to be here and an honor to be able to 
speak to some of the specific issues that concerns us within the al- 
liance itself. 

I speak today on behalf of numerous teachers, principals, admin- 
istrators and parents who work on behalf of the children which we 
all serve. It is a perspective that I speak from that has developed 
oyer 10 years of working with professionals in the schools, profes- 
sionals who for the most part are caring and committed to improve- 
ments in education. And it is this exposure that provides me with 
the framework that I will share with you today. 

I want to just note that as has been indicated here by Barbara 
and by others, the Hawkins-Stafford School Improvement Amend- 
ments of 1988 were geared to, quote, "improve the educational op- 
portunities of educationally deprived children by helping such chil- 
dren succeed in a regular program, attain grade level proficiency, 
and improve achievement in basic and more advanced skills," end 
quote. It is through the language and voice of the amendment that 
this institution has touched the lives of many of our children and 
many of the adults serving students throughout the country. Yet, 
sadly, for the most part, the Federal support provided to many 
school systems has not completely met the goals they all strive for. 

This is not to say that the legislation is inappropriate. In fact, 
when interpreted properly by school systems, the legislation has 
provided needed leadership, even though, as Congressman Haw- 
kins has indicated to us, it is not fully funded. 

Hawkins-Stafford created dramatic opportunities for the Chapter 
1 program to meet the needs of children. A unique characteristic 
of the amendment is a significant expansion of Federal support for 
education itself. For the first time, Chapter 1 allowed school dis- 
tricts flexibility to spend 5 percent of their funds for innovative 
projects, and that is no short deal. 

Additionally, the amendment removed the matching requirement 
to use funds to improve the program in the entire school if at least 
75 percent of the school's students are poor. More importantly, this 
meant a shift from fiscal accountability to educational accountabil- 
ity. 
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I think, when we think about the issues of testing and where 
that drives us, and some of the other educational drivers that exist 
in this country, we need to focus more on educational accountabil- 
ity less on fiscal accountability, and the impact it has on students. 

Now, how has Hawkins-Stafford Chapter 1 helped and worked in 
school systems? I want to talk briefly about two. One is Prince 
Georges County in Maryland, and the other is Detroit public 
schools in Michigan. In school systems such as Prince Georges 
County's Chapter 1 program, teachers, principals and central ad- 
ministrators are working together to restructure education to be 
more consistent with the goals of Hawkins-Stafford. Teams of 
teachers and principals have worked to transform their schools so 
that each child has the opportunity to learn advanced skills such 
as problem-solving, critical and creative thinking, reflective thi: .Ic- 
ing, comprehensive and advanced math and writing skills. In this 
skills system, the support provided by Hawkins-Stafford has 
worked. ^ . _ n 

Now I want to personalize this somewhat. Prince ueorges Coun- 
ty, as many counties, are now facing a cutback. If we go back to 
the point that Congressman Hawkins made and we personalize it 
and we realize what chose cutbacks— the effect that those cutbacks 
have on the lives of the people who serve the children and the chil- 
dren themselves, we can begin to realize the necessity for full fund- 
ing. 

When I think about Prince Georges County and a $1.5 million 
cutback, I think of teachers who come to me with tears of joy when 
they successfully have interpreted new ways of approaching class- 
room instruction, and when their students have done well. And at 
the same time when I hear from administrators, these teachers 
who are approaching me in tears of joy, and I hear from adminis- 
trators that they will be cut next year because of lack of funding, 
I ask myself, and I ask you all, to consider the impact that cut- 
backs have on the personal lives of people that we serve. 

I hope I am not being somewhat pedantic. I just stress the point 
that when you provide the leadership that you always do from the 
Congress, when you provide the legislation that supports good 
teachers, good administrators, and parents who are concerned 
about their children's welfare, you are helping and providing the 
leadership that is necessary; and if full funding does not occur, peo- 
ple will continue to cry and children will continue to lose. 

In other systems such as Detroit, one of the more exciting experi- 
ences I personally have had with a group of professionals, I see a 
spark that exists in Detroit public schools, in particular, in four 
middle schools with which I work. I see an entire African-American 
population of students and teachers working together, considering 
the possibilities of change when they focus in on instructional re- 
form I see the excitement, and I feel like I am part of a movement, 
a movement that can provide the kinds of learning for all children 
that all children should have. Not just because they are poor, but 
because they are human beings, because they have the innate ca- 
pability of learning beyond many of the criteria that we maintain 

In Detroit, I have observed teachers who are excited about learn- 
ing, principals who are exited about learning, and people who had 
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been given the time by the administration to plan, share, and work 
together to collaborate to meet the needs of the students that they 
serve. 

I agree with President Shanker when he says, we must provide 
more of an opportunity to allow teachers to become treated more 
as professionals, less as traffic cops, shuffling children in one pro- 
gram to another in the days of a school. In all too many school sys- 
tems across the country, not thinking about Detroit and Prince 
Georges County as a primary example of what can be done, Chap- 
ter 1 instruction is still modeled on lower-order skills such as those 
associated with drill and practice, memorization and the learning 
of small bits of instructional fragments. 1 cry when I walk into a 
school with cameras, producing a documentary for the Public 
Broadcasting Service; and I observe teachers working mth stu- 
dents, and I find out what they are doing in these so-called collabo- 
rative teaming processes, what they are doing is preparing for 
them to pass a minimum competency test, sitting in collaborative 
circles, filling in little dUs, teaching them how to memorize iso- 
lated, fragmented skills, under the auspices of an objective on the 
chalkboard which satisfies the objective for today, we will teach 
children how to think. 

Well, I have never seen children taught how to think by prepar- 
ing them for isolated skills at the middle-school level on such skills 
and objectives as diphthongs, blends and schwas and so on, which 
did not work in the elementary grades, will not work in the middle- 
school grades, and will not work in the secondary level. Yet, be- 
cause of the test, because of the way administrators and teachers 
analyze Hawkins-Stafford and misinterpret the legislation, an ap- 
proach that is focused on lower-order skills is maintained for the 
students. 

I dare say that Chapter 1 programs in this country have tended 
to stress the basic in the Hawkins-Stafford, not the advanced. 

And I want to additionally say to you that in interpreting the law 
in a manner which forces the teacher to become a traffic cop, rath- 
er than a facilitator of instruction, forces us even into another dead 
end. If the data is correct that 85 percent of the schoolday is spent 
off academic tasks, what are we doing by creating programs that 
force students out of the classroom, out of the mainstream, towards 
separate, isolated instructional experiences? 

I would ask that we give some serious consideration to interpre- 
tation, or reinforcing in some way an interpretation of the law 
which allows che teachers to be freed up from the dictates and the 
educational drivers that typically drive them in the wrong direc- 
tion. Sadly, the data emerging from research supports this mis- 
interpretation of the intent of the law. 

Rather than cite a litany of the data, suffice it to say here that 
of the 28 million girls and boys ages 10 to 17 in this country, about 
7 million are at risk of unproductive lives and 7 million are mod- 
erately at risk. This means that one-half of our students in this age 
bracket are at risk. It represents a continual breakdown in the 
processes for change we choose. 

Who is at faulty It is a complex question. We, as adults, must 
look to the institutions we create. Students, especially the minority 
group students, dropping out of the educational pipeline is a symp- 
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torn of institutional rather than individual pathology. It is not the 
fault of the child that the child fails. However, as adults, we tend 
to point to the children, we tend to point to the family, we tend to 
point to the fact that they might speak differently, look differently, 
or sound differently. We point to the fact that it is the children s 
fault and we, as educators, cannot do anything to accomplish this. 
Well, if Reuben Foyerstein can teach advanced skills to the Down s 
syndrome child, why can we not with proper funding, proper staff 
development, teach the poor child how to do advanced skills so that 
they can become much more involved in society and in the de- 
mands of the future? 

The intent of Chapter 1 is to serve the poor, lo some extent, the 
program has worked, yet the future demands of changing demo- 
graphics will further burden the system unless we consider full 
funding of specific proposals for H.R. 6. Data reflective of changing 
demographics are such that one in five children under the age of 
18 lives in poverty, including 44 percent of African-Americans and 
40 percent of Hispanic children. m 

The minority makeup of 5- to 19-year-olds will increase from 20 
percent to 35 percent by the year 2000. Thirty percent of all public 
school students today are members of a minority group, and this 
proportion will grow to 40 percent by the year 2010. This is all to 
say that the demands of serving an increasingly minority and poor 
population of American students will strain the system unless we 
expand the intent of Chapter 1 legislation. 

Earlier I suggested that the fault of our educational system re- 
sides with the adults who serve the young. Clearly, we recognize 
that when the will exists for educating every student, every stu- 
dent succeeds. We know that intellectual ability is not fixed, it is 
malleable. All students can be taught to perform advanced skills. 
The challenge to us then is not how to teach the students, but how 
we might teach the adults who work with them. 

Let me cite what I believe to be a central factor related to the 
ultimate impact H.R. 6 can have on our schools, especially for the 
schools which serve the poor. To succeed in school reform, we have 
to succeed with adults. Successful interpretation of the law will re- 
quire a well-trained teaching force capable of teaching advanced 
skills Thus, the recommendations to set aside at least 20 percent 
of Chapter 1 funds for staff development as set forth by a commis- 
sion on Chapter 1 needs to be adopted. 

These funds, if used appropriately, would be used to, one teach 
Building for Better Decisionmaking with the professionals who are 
serving the students; two, curriculum development which allows a 
focus on integrating instruction assessment and instructions that 
focus on critical thinking; three, districtwide workshops to break 
down school and teacher isolation; four, site-based and service-per- 
sonalized school needs; and five, the use of many grants to extend 
systemwide efforts to all individual school staff 

Now there will be some barriers that need to be addressed. 
Those barriers include teacher mobility; time for planning to teach, 
to collaborate, to reflect; testing mandates; some published mate- 
rial which do not reflect cognitive research; and institutional preju- 
dice And therein, in my opinion, lies one of the biggest challenges 
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that we all face. It is the institutional prejudice that assumes that 
a child cannot learn because of his or her background. 

I ask you and implore you to think about all the successful 
changes that occurred in many poor communities where, because of 
committed adults, students have learned and have learned well 
Each of these barriers can be overcome with frameworks which 
allow these kinds of multi-institutional involvement to emerge 
Each can be eradicated if we allow the support for long-term staff 
development activities to occur. 

If we are to train students to become internationally competitive 
we had better train who they work with. 

Thank you for your time. Thank you for the leadership that you 
are providing. And again, thank you for the time to share these 
ideas with the committee. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Dr. Cooper. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Cooper follows:] 
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Prepared statement of Eric J. Cooper, Executive Director, National Urban 
Alliance for Effective Education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity (a coalition of 30 school systems, state departments of education, 
and public and private community organizations concerned with improving 
instruction). 



The Need for H.R. 6 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 
and Vocational Education, I thank you for this opportunity to testify on 
H.R. 6, the bill to reauthorize the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA). It 1s an honor to present along with Congressman Hawkins, 
whose efforts helped to shape legislation that is having an important 
impact on our school s. 

My testimony today reflects the work of the National Urban Alliance at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In particular is the work we 
have been doing with school systems across the country for Improving the 
cognitive performance of students through staff development. Hy experi- 
ences with school systems such as Prince George's County, San Francisco, 
Detroit, Chicago, New York, the U.S. Virgin Islands, Fairfax County, 
Va., Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Orange County, Fl., and 
Tucson suggest an urgent need for sustained collaboration among the 
federal government, state and local educational agencies, universities 
and colleges, business and community-based organizations, civic and cul- 
tural institutions, telecommunications and publishing Institutions, 
unions and parents. These collaborations must be focused on helping 
students learn to perform the tasks required in an increasingly complex 
society. At this point in our country we are not addressing this goal-- 
in fact, our educational institutions, because of poorly conceived 
programs, continue to fail students at an alarming rate. 

In these and other systems, traditional interpretations of legislative 
mandates and the management of instruction in the nation's schools con- 
tinues to force Chapter 1 and regular education teachers to teach to 
poorly devised standardized assessment measures rather than to develop a 
pathway which can lead to student thoughtfulness and mindfulness. If we 
are to sustain change in urban, rural and suburban systems, we need to 
move beyond instruction that limits students' academic experiences to 
the use of poorly developed naterial, that engages them in seat work 
that may be improperly designed for their academic needs, or that forces 
them to attend to a series of activities geared to elicit the simple re- 
gurgitation of facts and figurts. To reverse this trend requires 
thoughtful legislation, thought c ul implementation and collaboration 
which establishes learning comrun1t1es across the country. These frame- 
works for learning communities have been addressed by Peter Senge at 
MIT, W. Edwards Deming at Columbia and Nolan Estes at the University of 
Texas at Austin. Each requires a new definition of support for the 
child which reaches across all segments of the community, and each must 
be fashioned on a passionjte belief that all children are capable of 
performing the higher-order, intellectual tasks demanded by a dynamic 
global society. 

Proposals for Change 

The foundation for developing learning communities needs to be built off 
of an understanding of how students Jearn. This foundation is provided 
by cognitive research. The cognitive view of human development is a 
perspective that has been building internationally for nearly a century. 
Sadly, too few school systems are implementing the implications of the 
research on a wide-scale basis. At the heart of the research lies the 
assertion that intellectual ability Is not fixed, as behaviorlsts often 
assert, rather that each person's Intelligence is malleable and can 
consciously be improved. Another aspect of this perspective maintains 
that human intelligence is complex, develops over time, and is expressed 
in multiple forms. And further, prior knowledge, creativity, and social 
exchange are important to the development of a learner's rational under- 
standing. Finally, the perspective holds promise for all learners-- 
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children with learning difficulties, those influenced by handicapping 
conditions, youngsters from the poorest of socioeconomic circumstances-- 
to actively and independently learn to construct knowledge by creating 
and coordinating relationships in their own experiences. For all these 
youngsters, it is each child's potential for changing incorrect or inad- 
equate interpretations—through appropriate instructional experiences-- 
that ultimately influence the cognitive phenomenon of learning. 

If H.R. 6 is to further the goal of helping every child become skilled 
in the higher-order tasks demanded in the workplace, we need to recog- 
nize that despite all the legislation, school reform, restructuring and 
educational change which has been proposed since A Nation at Risk 
(1983), very little has translated into systemic change for students. 
In fact, the urban communities described by Jonathon Kozol's Savage In- 
equalities (1991) continue to expand into what he has, described as 
"death zones" for urban students. 

What is needed in the legislation is the recognition that responsibility 
for learning must be multi-institutional--requiring innovative and 
unique partnerships which support the type of learning described above. 
It will require enormous support for the training of educators, parents 
and community representatives who work with students. Whether in Chap- 
ter 1 or in regular education programs, there is a need for providing 
instructional guidance for the adults who serve the young. 

The Need for Staff Development 

Staff development must become the centerpiece for change. We can not 
assume that without approaching the predictable obstacles and considera- 
tions which confound the change process, that wide-scale, or systemic 
change will occur. These obstacles represent just a few of those con- 
siderations the reauthorization process should consider. A few are 
listed for your review: 

o School realities that stress classroom order and passive learn- 
ing 

■ Students preference for lower-prder skills 

■ Student/teacher compromises that trade obedience for undemandinq 
instruction * 3 

■ Low-level learning scripts for low achievers 

■ Teacher preferences for easy-to-teach lessons 

■ Lack of planning time in the schools for the professionals to 
build a capacity for leadership and teaming 

■ Overcrowded classrooms denying the teachers the time to 
adequately prepare and serve the students 

■ Change overloads which forces the teacher to become a traffic 
cop rather than a facilitator of 1 earning- -these are often 
caused by legislative mandates which mean well but due to poor 
management cause additional problems 

■ Lack of large-scale staff development 

■ Compatibility with the demands of hundreds of innovative pro- 
jects leading to fragmented implementation 

■ 111 conceived parent involvement proposals which do not view the 
parent as a partner in the learning process but rather as a com- 
petitor with the goals of education 



State and local testing mandates which are in direct opposition 
to the teaching of advanced skills to students 
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• Institutional prejudice which assumes that a child has limited 
capacity for learning based on the child's skin color or 
cultural background. 

A Focus on Teaching and Learning 

These and other considerations affect how educational change will pro- 
coed in this country. What we are arguing for are legislated proposals 
for a new vision of instruction which consolidates guarantees of student 
competency with support to extend learning to the limits of every 
child's potential. To move toward this vision requires a recognition 
that no one approach to reform will be a panacea for ti t nation's 
schools. Yet there are specific organizational and instructional ar- 
rangements that have proven successful in educating all students. Eu- 
banks and Levine (1987) have reported that: 

"such arrangements emphasize provision of educational assistance to 
improve performance through tutoring before school, during lunch, or af- 
ter school, utilization of trained teachers' aides in cognitive theo- 
ries, reductions on nonessential time in coursework which does not link 
with cognitive and interdisciplinary instruction, and formation of 
smaller in-class groups for low achievers than for other students . . ." 
(P. 22). 

Hiebert. Colt, Catto and Gury (1992) suggest that Chapter 1 programs 
should provide more intensive instruction for students in the first year 
of schooling, and they also suggest "reorganization of the curriculum 
and instruction of preschool through grade five, provide family support 
programs and a school site facilitator to work with teachers on imple- 
mentation of change" (p. 546). 

Other researchers such as Bloom (1988) and Comer (1987) describe the 
importance of linking the home and school in a partnership based on in- 
struction (e.g., graded homework which has been shown to improve student 
achievement; programs which allow students to spend two years with the 
same teacher, offsetting the discontinuity in the lives of many low- 
income children; soc*al programs which are carried out by parents and 
teachers working collaboratively; and the use of programs that develop 
automaticity in reading, writing and mathematics through home and school 
cooperation) . 

These and other approaches which are well reported in the literature 
must be applied in a cohesive and coordinated manner if we ever can hope 
to achieve systemic reforms in schools. Central to this, as reported 
previously, is coordinated and thoughtful staff development which allows 
each adult to reach his potential as a professional working with stu- 
dents. When that door closes in the classroom, despite all the funding 
made available, if the teacher is not given the time to develop as a 
professional, he or she will not be able to meet the instructional needs 
of those they serve. 

Our work in the Chapter 1 program of Prince George's County, or In De- 
troit, Chicago, San Francisco, Milwaukee or New York, suggests that at- 
titudes regarding the capacity of teaching students can be changed-- 
changed so that each child can reach beyond a potential. In each of 
these systems, there is a growing recognition that central to the change 
process is a well-educated and trained teaching force. Consequently, 
each system has committed major resources to allowing teams of teachers 
from each participating school to engage in long-term and coordinated 
staff development activities. This translates into a commitment to use 
funds for planning and team. building at the school level; and 
concurrently, at the district level, opportunities for teachers working 
with consultants to model, demonstrate and shape new approaches for 
teaching and learning. 

We recognise that every student can be taught to learn. Many of us have 
learned to confront the factors that have led to not identifying the po- 
tential of a child. The challenge we all face in considering this 
important legislation is how this recognition can be translated into 
success for al 1 . 
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H.R. 6 can go a long way in helping us meet the goal of improved in- 
struction for all students. By incorporating the spirit and language of 
Hawkins/Stafford with new and stronger proposals for staff development, 
by integrating testing and instruction focused on meaningful cognitive 
achievement, by creating standards which provide a framework for 
cognitive teaching and by providing provisions for the development of 
learning communities, this Committee can go a long way in serving those 
who wish to incorporate the processes of learning into the management of 
schools. 

Hr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I again thank you for this 
opportunity to express our views regarding H.R. 6. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Dr. Michelli. 

STATEMENT OF DR. NICHOLAS ML MICHELLI, DEAN, SCHOOL 
OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES, MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. MlCHELLI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. I too am honored to have an opportunity to share some 
thoughts with you about Chapter 1 in particular. 

I am Dean of Montclair State College's School of Professional 
Studies. We are part of John Goodlad's national network and part 
of the Center for Educational Renewal at the University of Wash- 
ington, joining with 12 other universities and colleges and schools 
across this Nation in trying to bring about change. 

In addition, I am a member of the Governmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and much of what I say today reflects the view of that asso- 
ciation as well. 

Perhaps most importantly, I speak with 30 years of experience 
from the trenches. Montclair State is a few miles from Newark, be- 
tween Paterson and Passaic, and I spent most of my time in the 
schools in Newark working with these children and working with 
those teachers, trying to bring about change. 

To provide some context, I think there are three characteristics 
of the work that we have done that I would like to just mention 
briefly, then make some very specific recommendations with Chap- 
ter 1 that in some ways, I think, very much reinforce what my col- 
leagues have said today. 

First of all, our program is and has been built on a commitment 
to teaching for critical thinking. We have perhaps morb experience 
than any other college in the Nation from the standpoint of design- 
ing programs and delivering them and measuring the effects of 
higher-order thinking on children. We know that it works, we know 
that it can make a difference, and we think that the seeds for focus 
on critical thinking are within the current Chapter 1 regulations. 
But, again, they need to be emphasized and refocused. 

Secondly, our work is based entirely on collaboration with public 
schools. And I think the relationship between the colleges and the 
schools is something that we must reinforce, and I think Chapter 
1 represents an opportunity for the Congress to bring together the 
resources in this Nation that focus on children and make it, in fact, 
a seamless web from kindergarten right through the higher levels 
of university. 

This commitment to collaboration is consistent with our work 
with John Goodlad, and in particular, focuses on the idea that 
change must be taken simultaneously — that is, change in the 
schools and change in the colleges as well. 

Third, our commitment is a commitment to urban education and 
to the children in poverty; and I think that that very much reflects 
what we have tried to accomplish in all of our work. 

Let me turn specifically to Chapter 1. We think that it is, in fact, 
the cornerstone of efforts to make it possible for children in poverty 
to succeed in school and to have an opportunity to succeed in life. 
And I too congratulate Chairman Hawkins for his pioneering work 
in making that as effective a piece of legislation as it has been. I 
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just can't believe that people question the effects of Chapter 1, and 
I am reminded of something in the New Jersey court decision when 
they were looking at equal opportunity. At the very least, I would 
urge you to remember this: The courts in New Jersey said, even 
if money doesn't guarantee success, the poor have an equal right 
to be disappointed. And I would urge that you remember that we 
have an obligation to put the money to make a difference with the 
children of poverty. 

Let me turn to three or four specific recommendations in Chapter 
1, reinforcing what my colleagues have said. First, Chapter 1 
should focus on school reform rather than individual. Certainly, as 
Chairman Hawkins has said, that is possible within the legislation 
but not in practice. In practice, we establish islands of support 
within schools through pull-out programs. 

And I believe that the only lasting change, as Dr. Taylor has said 
and as others have said, must be systemic change, that is, change 
that affects the entire school; it affects the objectives, the instruc- 
tional techniques, the evaluation device. It is not enough to have 
enrichment through pull-out programs. Instead, it is critical that 
we make changes in the entire program of the school, which must 
be of a single fabric; and that emphasizes the belief that all chil- 
dren can achieve higher-order thinking. Unless we believe that, it 
can never happen. 

By this commitment, children should get the services they need 
through programs of inclusion, services that are delivered in regu- 
lar classrooms with support, rather than being treated as individ- 
uals who must be, in fact, excluded. Pull-out programs of the kind 
associated with Chapter 1 encourage the kind of tracking of chil- 
dren that often leads to separate and unequal opportunities to 
learn. And across this country, schools are confronting the issue of 
best practice, rather than easier practice, and eliminating tracking. 

Now, it is true that Chapter 1 doesn't require pull-out programs 
and it doesn't require tracking; but I must tell you that, in practice, 
that is what has happened, and I urge you to look carefully at the 
implementation. This principle is consistent with our commitment 
to develop teachers who will themselves help enculturate children 
into a social and political democracy, and who believe that all chil- 
dren are capable of learning. 

Secondly, Chapter 1 should make a commitment to teacher ad- 
ministration renewal through professional development. I certainly 
support the AFT's position of enhancing the proportion of funds 
that is committed to professional development. 

All schools, of course, engage in some sort of professional devel- 
opment. In my testimony, in my written testimony, I have identi- 
fied some of the criteria that I think we should attend to, being cer- 
tain that what we do is coherent, that it takes place over time, it 
is not a one-shot quick fix that is linked to research in practice that 
is based upon input from the professionals that we are, in fact, try- 
ing to develop, and that is accountable, that can show results. 

Through support for continuing professional development, we can 
have a lasting impact on schools for the benefit of children who de- 
pend on Chapter 1 for their futures, And it is absolutely critical 
that we involve school leaders, that we involve the principals and 
the administrators who are part of the process. 
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Third, Chapter 1 should support and encourage the collaboration 
of colleges and universities with Chapter 1 schools; and specifically, 
I urge you to look at the model of professional development schools 
as a mechanism for accomplishing that. It is a model that works. 
In recent years, schools with different names but with similar goals 
have emerged — some call them professional practice schools, some 
professional development schools, some clinical schools. I would 
like to suggest that there are many examples of successful profes- 
sional development schools, schools that are dedicated to improving 
the quality of teaching, that link themselves with colleges and uni- 
versities and that serve large numbers of Chapter 1 children. 

I would suggest — and I know that President Shanker is aware of 
this — that one need not go to Taiwan or Japan to see opportunities 
for teachers to collaborate and work together. In fact, I would urge 
you to come to Newark. At the Harold A. Wilson Middle School for 
Professional Development and in Mr. Payne's district, you will find 
an example of a school where colleges and teachers are working to- 
gether to improve the education of children in poverty and, in fact, 
to bring together teachers from every other school in Newark to en- 
gage in professional development. Through that kind of a model, 
where colleges work with schools, we can be informed by research 
on the education of disadvantaged children, and I believe make a 
real difference. 

Fourth, I would like to strongly urge that Chapter 1 start with 
the youngest children in schools where there is not enough money 
to provide services for all children, although I certainly hope that 
full funding will be possible. I think it is the youngest children who 
must get our attention first. 

And finally, I want to urge that we focus Chapter 1 on a student. 
We have to enhance the pool of those educators who are working 
with young children. Our success in recruiting qualified people of 
color into teaching has not been very good. It has been dismal, in 
fact. Despite AACTE's effort and despite efforts nationally, I think 
we are falling behind. As the demography of our children changes, 
the demography of our teaching force isn't changing fast enough. 

A colleague yesterday at AACTE's Governmental Relations Com- 
mittee told me that, with early retirement, there will be a thousand 
new teachers in the Philadelphia public schools. I think Chapter 1 
has an opportunity, and I endorse the proposal to help paraprofes- 
sionals who have demonstrated a commitment to teaching, many of 
whom are within targeted groups, become- certified teachers, I urge 
you to look at the regulations «nd tu consider an amendment that 
would encourage institutions of higher education to offer programs 
for those working in schools, who are not yet certified teachers, to 
help them to, in fact, become teachers. 

You have a critical task before you. Children of poverty have 
gained much from the Chapter 1 funding, The opportunity before 
us now is to use what we know to further enhance the benefits of 
Federal support for education. 

We know more than we ever have before, It is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, and I urge you to take advantage of it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much, Dr. Michelli. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Michelli follows:] 
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Nicholas M. Michelli 

i am Dean of Montclair State College's School of Professional 
Studies and a member of the Governmental Relations Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Montclair State 
is one of the eight original sites working with Dr., John Goodlad in the 
Teacher Education in a Democracy Project, a national project designed to 
simultaneously renew the schools and the education of educators. I would 
like to provide context for my testimony by summarizing the prtnciples of 
our work in that regard. In 1991. Montclair State was selected from 
among some 300 applicants as one of the eight original sites to 
participate in John Goodlad's national project, The Agenda for Teacher 
Education in a Democracy, housed within the Center for Educational 
Renewal at the University of Washington. (Other colleges and universities 
among the original eight were the University of Washington, The 
University of Wyoming, Wheelock College, Texas A & M University, the 
University of South Carolina and a consortium of other South Carolina 
institutions.' the California Polytechnic University at San Luis Obispo, and 
Miami University of Ohio. The group was later expanded to include the 
University of Hawaii, The University of Southern Maine, Metropolitan State 
University in Denver, and the University of Connecticut.) Before applying 
for participation in the project, the faculty of Montclair State, along with 
its collaborating public school districts, made a commitment to the 
nineteen oostulates described in Goodlad's book, Teachers for Our Nation's 
Schools (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1990). 

Central to our work in the project are the following beliefs, which 
are based upon the postulates: 

t. The renewal of schools and the renewal of teacher 
education must occur simultaneously. 

2. Colleges and the schools are partners in both the renewal 

of the schools and of teacher education, and share equal 
responsibility for both. 

3. Renewing schools and teachers involves a vision of a social 

and political democracy and a commitment to working 
toward that ideal. 

4. Teaching has important moral dimensions to which we must 

be sensitive alon^ with the content and pedagogical 
knowledge that we need to be competent professionals. 

5. Professionals know how to make good judgements using 

critical thinking. 

6. Stewardship of best practice is a responsibility of 
professionals. 

My testimony represents conclusions from nearly 30 years of work 
in uroan schools. Several characteristics of our work will provide further 
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context. First, a theme of teaching for critical thinking permeates 
our teacher education program, For more than a decade, faculty at 
Montclair State have pioneered work in the area of critical thinking as a 
means of organizing curriculum and planning and delivering instruction. 
We know that this focus on what some have called "high content" can make 
a difference in the sustained learning of all children, not just those who 
are advantaged. In fact, most of our work in the development of higher 
order thinking has been in urban settings. Examples of early work, which 
continues to this day are the Philosophy for Children program, now used 
nationally and internationally in schools, and Project THISTLE: 
Thinking Skills in Teaching and Learning, a professional 
development program that uses a carefully designed sequence of graduate 
courses and classroom support to equip Newark's teachers to infuse 
critical thinking into the curricula in order to enhance the academic 
performance of their students. Project THISTLE was established in 1980 
with Department of Higher Education funding, and continues today with 
support from Montclair State and the Victoria Foundation. One of 
Montclair State's Governor's Challenge Grants established the institute for 
Critical Thinking. The Institute has provided extensive professional 
development for college faculty to begin or extend their teaching for 
critical thinking. In addition, the Institute supports the work of the 
teacher education program to extend the theme of critical thinking 
throughout the program. Thus the program was and is characterized by a 
coherent perspective on what the primary role of a teacher is: equipping 
students to think critically to enable them to make good judgements 
throughout their lives. This theme is very consistent with the 
cQmrniimenuiQ preparing students _tQ_ha_th.oiighlfuLxinz^s^._a_pctocal 
aacLsQCiai democracy, one of the core ideas of the Goodlad project. 

Second, we are committed to genuine collaboration with the 
public schools through the Clinical Schools Network. This network, 
funded originally through the Institute for Critical Thinking, provides a 
vehicle by which Montclair faculty and faculty from the participating 
schools work to enhance teaching for critical thinking in those schools. 
Teachers participating in the network become clinical adjunct faculty of 
the college, and are the primary teachers to work with Montclair State 
students in teacher education. Thus, students from the "college work with 
teachers who understand and support the theme of critical thinking during 
their internships. This commitment to collaboration is consistent with 
the belief in the importance of the simultaneous renewal of teacher 
education and the schools within the Goodlad project. The network is the 
vehicle for the renewal of schools, and students are placed through the 
network with teachers committed to renewal and stewardship of best 
practice. But clearly more resources are needed and the sort of 
collaboration that suburban districts easily enter into are often out of the 
reach of urban and rural districts with high concentrations of Chapter I 
students. 

Third, our program has been characterized by a commitment to 
urban education. Project THISTLE, our first and continuing work in 
urban education, has already been discussed. In addition, the college has 
worked with Newark's Barringer cluster, the city's largest Latino 
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school grouping. In that project, faculty have worked with principals and 
teachers in schools that feed Barnnger High School to enhance the 
performance of students in those schools and have them consider college 
as a possible choice. Working with the Newark Board of Education and the 
Newark Teachers Union, the college began the Newark Scholars in 
leaching program, designed to establish Future Teachers of Newark Clubs 
m high schools as honors clubs, and encourage minority students to enter 
teaching as a career. The college waives tuition for four gnduates of 
Newark high schools each year who are in the club program. Through 
support from Metropolitan Life, full tuition and room and board waivers 
were made available to some students, but additional support from 
foundations has not been forthcoming. As the population of our schools 
changes ethnically and racially, it is important that we seek 
commensurate changes in cur teaching force. We think Chapter I funding 
can help do that. Next, one of our most exciting ventures has been the 
college's affiliation with Newark's Harold A. Wilson Middle School 
for Professional Development, New Jersey's first Professional 
Development School (PDS). The college has joined with the Newark Board 
of Education and the Newark Teachers Union as a partner in the 
development and operation of the school. I urge the adoption of 
Professional Development Schools as a model that can be used to 
undertake systemic reform through Chapter I. Finally, in the spirit of its 
commitment to working toward a social and political democracy, the 
college will begin requiring that all students in teacher education have an 
early experience in an urban, culturally diverse setting. The goal 
is to open the possibility of urban teaching to all students, and represents 
a commitment to have all future teachers consider work in urban areas. 

Our work for more than a decade, and recently as part of a national 
network of colleges and universities, is committed to the renewal of 
schools and the lives of children. 

In addition, my position on Chapter I is largely consistent with that 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Chapter I of the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 has been a 
cornerstone of efforts to make it possible for children of poverty to 
succeed in school and to have the opportunity to succeed in life. In 
particular, I wish to argue for several principles and some specific 
proposals. 

The reauthorization of Chapter I should be based on the following 
principles: 

Chapter I should focus on school reform rather than on 
individuals. This critical principle is based on the belief that one 
cannot help children by establishing islands of support within schools 
through pull-out programs. The only lasting change in schools will be 
systemic change-change that affects all aspects of the culture of the 
school and ensures the continuation of positive renewal over time. 
Systemic change affects the objectives, instructional techniques, 
materials, evaluation devices and instruction for all children. It is not 
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enough to have enrichment through pull out programs, rather the ongoing 
program of the school must be of a single fabric, and with an emphasis 
on the belief that ail children can achieve higher order th-nking. 
Wherever possible, schools with significant numbers of Chapter I 
children should be treated as conerent entities and be the focus of 
overall renewal. 

By this commitment, children should get the services they need 
through programs of inclusion in which services are delivered in the 
regular classroom of the child and not through exclusionary programs 
that do much to damage self esteem 3nd the likelihood of success. Pull- 
out programs of the kind associated with Chapter I encourage the kind of 
tracking of children that often leads to separate and unequal 
opportunities to learn. Across the country, schools are confronting the 
issue of best practice rather than easier practice and eliminating 
tracking. As a democratic principle, as well as a principle of good 
pedagogy, children should be included m all activities rather than 
excluded. 

This principle is consistent with our commitment to develop 
teachers who will themselves help enculturate children into a social and 
political democracy and who believe that all children are capable of 
learning. 

Chapter I should commit to teacher and administrator 
renewal through professional development. In the long run, 
Chapter I will have its most significant impact if the classroom 
teachers and administrators of Chapter I buildings are renewed through 
effective professional development designed to develop the skills, 
attitudes, and commitment needed for effective education. Professional 
development for teachers and those serving as principals of such schools 
should be an integral part of Chapter I renewal, so the skills educators 
develop will grow and serve more children as time passes. In this way, 
Chapter I can have an enduring effect. But not just any professional 
development will do. Most schools engage in some sort of inservice 
work. Chapter I funding must be structured to ensure that the best kind 
of professional development is provided. 

Professional development, to be meaningful, must have several 
characteristics. 

o Professional development must be coherent. It must be 
based on a patticular set of beliefs, including a clear sense of 
what an excellent teacher looks like. 

o Professional development must take place over time. It 
cannot occur in one afternoon. It must allow time for 
reflection, thoughtfulness, and growth. 

o Professional development must link research and practice. 
We have made great progress in understanding what works in 
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education and what doesn't, and professional development 
must take into account the relationship between theory and 
practice, 

o Professional development must be based on input from the 
professionals. It must be planned collaboratively, involving 
close working relationships between colleges and schools it 
cannot be imposed, but must reflect the real needs of 
practicing teachers. 
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Finally, professional development must be accountable. In 
the long run, the vision of education that formed the basis for 
professional development must be translated into 
expectations for students who work with teachers who are 
the- beneficiaries of professional development. 

Through support for continued and effective professional development 
we can have a lasting impact on schools for the benefit of the children 
who depend upon Chapter I for their futures. 

Also, involving the school leaders-the principals and other 
administrators-, is critical for the success of Chapter I and any other 
effective change strategy. I encourage opportunities for the professional 
development of school administrators and teachers to accomplish 
systemic reform. 

Chapter I should support and encourage the collaboration of 
colleges and universities with Chapter I schools and 
specifically support Professional Development Schools A model 
exists for delivering the best services for children and for the 
professional development of teachers through collaboration with colleges 
and universities. In recent years some schools with similar missions 
have emerged with different names, others with different missions have 
the same names. Some are called Profess.onal Practice Schools, some are 
known as Professional Development Schools, some are Partner Schools 
and others are Clinical Schools. We have a particular concept in mind foi' 
what we call a Professional Development School. A Professional 
Development School: 

o is an exemplary school, a school with exemplary programs, or 
one committed to moving toward exemplary status. 

o is a school that promotes inquiry among its faculty. 

o is a school that attends to both the preservice and -nservice 
development of teachers. 

o is a school that has developed a collaborative relationship 
with a college or university. 

There are many examples of successful Profess.onal Development 
Schools within urban communities with large Chapter I populations, and 
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one of the best examples is the Harold A. Wilson Middle School for 
Professional Development in Newark, New Jersey. This school, a 
joint project of Montclair State, the Newark Teachers Union, and the 
Newark Board of Education, meets the criteria for effective Professional 
Development Schools. It is a model that shows how teachers can work 
together for the education of children of poverty along with colleagues 
from the colleges and universities and the unions and make a real 
difference. Chapter I should encourage the development of Professional 
Development Schools as a mechanism for delivering services. 

The effects of Chapter 1 would be enhanced if efforts were better 
informed by research on the education of disadvantaged children. I 
recommend a required linkage between Chapter I schools and colleges and 
universities wherever feasible, Such linkages will not only improve the 
quality of instruction o c Chapter ! schools but have the potential of 
improving the quality of future educators seeking to work m such 
schools. 

Opportunities for Professional Development Schools or Partner 
Schools should be made available for urban and rural youngsters. We 
encourage the Amendment of title I, part F, Subpart 3, SEC. 1457 and 
Chapter 1, Part A. SEC 1 542 of the Hawkins/Stafford Act to permit 
partnership Schools for Rural and Urban populations. 

Chapter I should start with youngest children. If funding is 
insufficient to provide services for all needy children in settings where 
there are fewer children than would be needed for building level reforms, 
then work with individual children should begin with the youngest 
children first. 

Education Personnel Recruitment and Improvement. Our 
success in recruiting qualified people of color into teaching has been 
dismal. I strongly endorse the proposal to help paraprofessionals who 
have demonstrated a commitment to teaching, many of whom are within 
targeted groups, become certified teachers. It makes good sense to start 
with individuals who have already demonstrated' a commitment. Title I 
Part F, Subpart 1 SEC 14 36 of the Hawkins/Stafford Act should be 
amended to encourage institutions of higher education to offer programs 
for paraprofessionals and financial aid so they can become licensed 
teachers. 

You have a criticl task before you. Children of poverty have gained 
much from Chapter I funding. The opportunity is before us now to use 
what we know to further enhance the benefits of federal support for 
education, i urge you to take advantage of it. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. I will start with a few questions. I know Mr. 
Shanker has another appointment so I am going to direct a ques- 
tion to you first, and then maybe have some of the other members 
also do that. 

Not a really profound question, but if we fully funded Chapter 
1, which has been our goal and Bill Goodling's goal and our fight 
in Budget Committee to try to get enough money for function 500 
which is where this is found, if we fully funded Chapter 1, how nec- 
essary might it be to change the formula or how much push would 
there be to change the formula? 

Right now the Representatives from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island are very concerned about changing the formula, and the 
Representatives from Texas and California are concerned about 
changing the formula. If we were fully funded, how necessary 
would it be to address the question of the formula itself? 

Mr. Shanker. I think it will still be worthwhile looking at, but 
I think it wouldn't be as explosive an issue. 

You know, there was an interesting piece in the Post the other 
day raising questions, saying it has been a long time since- we 
looked at the formula — not specifically with respect to this legisla- 
tion, but I think it is worth a look. But it is explosive because it 
results in these massive shifts of money. 

If you had full fu , you would be dealing with a much small- 
er number of young- who might be viewed as being in the pool 
or out of the pool, t t wouldn't be this massive shift that now 
occurs. When you have got relatively little money and you talk 
about formula, you are talking about where that money is going to 
go and huge amounts lost or gained in one place or another. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Aside from the new census figures, the demo- 
graphics, are there intrinsic defects in the present formula? Or is 
it just the result of the present formula applied to the demo- 
graphics of the census figures? 

Mr. Shanker. Well, there are questions of definitions of poverty 
that I think need looking at. I think also the v/ay the caps work 
right now tends to work against high-spending States. 

You have got a number of things like that, a few of which I men- 
tioned in the written testimony, but I think that they deserve a re- 
view. After all, you have basically you a different cost of living in 
different parts of the country; and yet you have certain absolute 
standards as though there is in terms of national averages. And 
that creates winners and losers on a very artificial basis, not on a 
basis of what the real effort is in terms of expenditures, in terms 
of relationship to an overall cost of living within that State. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Maybe to answer my own question, if we did 
fully fund Chapter 1, then all Members from Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Texas, California, might be able to more objec- 
tively sit down and look at the formula. 

Mr. Shanker. That is a better way of saying what I said a few 
minutes ago, in saying it would be a lot less explosive. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GOODLING. I just have a couple of quick observations, and I 
can do those very quickly with everybody, I suppose. 
Chairman KlLDEE. Go ahead. 
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Mr. GOODLING. Okay. First of all, the Chairman, I was glad to 
hear him repeat what I have been trying to say over and over 
again, that our direction in 1988 and even before was that Chapter 
1 v> r as to be over and above everything else everybody got; that it 
wasn't supposed to be a substitute for, it was to be over and above. 
And there are some places where this is true, but unfortunately 
there are an awful lot of places where it is a substitute. 

He also indicated in special education, 40 percent for Public Law 
94-142, if we put up that 40 percent — which the Chairman and I 
on the Budget Committee, we thought we had a commitment two 
years ago that over the next five-year period we would be up to our 
40 percent — it would mean an awful lot to local districts. Because 
States are cutting back on their special education appropriation, 
and we are not giving our 40 percent, which means the district as 
a whole suffers, all the students suffer. 

And I was pleased to hear him, the Chairman, repeat what was 
so important during that 1988 reauthorization, where accountabil- 
ity and quality were the key words, I think, that the Chairman was 
trying to put across. 

As to President Shanker, my only disappointment with his testi- 
mony is that he had such a magnificent paragraph on Even Start 
that he never mentioned. So I would hope you would all read his 
testimony. 

And staff development, I noticed that almost every one of you 
talked about staff development over and over again, because in the 
past I think our mistake was — and even now when we talk about 
changing and making changes and so on, we do so little to help the 
people who are on the firing line prepare and get ready for it. 

Where we — in all our testimony I think we have heard as we 
have traveled about, most people have said that they get most of 
that from their Chapter 2 funds, that that is where they use this 
money. And, of course, we keep cutting it back. And I believe the 
President has even recommended Chapter 2 be cut more, and yet 
most everybody says that they have been doing most of their staff 
development work, or an awful lot, out of their Chapter 2. 

And I can remember when staff development was horrible. I am 
glad to see that that is changing because I can remember some ter- 
rible, terrible staff development programs that really turned every- 
body off, and maybe everybody did not want to have another day 
of staff development. But I am glad to see that that is changing. 

Dr. Taylor, on page 2, item 4, again you dwelled on professional 
development. And I was happy to see that, because you said the 
name of the game in the next five years will be professional devel- 
opment retooling, if you will, to build capacity for change. 

And of course we are going to need an awful lot of help from the 
colleges. I was glad to hear Dr. Michelli say that they are doing an 
outstanding job of making the change with the elementary, second- 
ary schools. Because we have also heard a lot of testimony where 
this doesn't take place in higher education professional develop- 
ment training programs. 

So I was glad to hear that it is happening in yours. 

I also wrote down, I think I got it right, even if money doesn't 
guarantee success, the poor should have an opportunity to be 
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equally disappointed. I think if I got that right, I will have to use 
that sometime along the line. 

As far as pull-out is concerned, and I am not a supporter of pull- 
out — and as Chairman Hawkins said, we didn't tell anybody to pull 
anybody out — there are some times where it works well, some 
times where it doesn't work well. However, one of the areas we 
heard about most recently in our testimony, which was new to me, 
was the whole reading recovery effort, where apparently it is being 
very, very successfully used, if the people are properly trained; and 
apparently that is very expensive in order to train them. 

In Title V, the higher education bill last year, we tried our best 
to do something about the role model problem. I think it is one of 
the greatest problems we face in education. Unfortunately, Title V, 
I understand, didn't get funded, so we will have to go back and 
make an effort to make sure Title V gets the funding, because the 
whole role model idea in my estimation is very, very important, 
and we really have to tackle it. 

I don't have any particular questions. Those were just some ob- 
servations I got from your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. ROEMER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will just concentrate 
on President Shanker and save my other questions. I just want to 
thank everybody for your excellent, insightful testimony. 

President Shanker, I am delighted to see you emphasize profes- 
sional development, teacher training programs. Just last week I 
added to the reform bill a goal, the seventh education goal, of put- 
ting more emphasis on teacher development and training pro- 
grams, I think if we are going to ask our teachers to teach new cur- 
ricula, to do new work with technology, to take on new roles and 
work together in team-building concepts, that teacher education 
should definitely be a highlight of what we try to emphasize in 
terms of reform. 

Along those lines, some of the tough questions that we are going 
to have to ask, too, are not only how we fund these programs, but 
how we provide the time for our teachers to participate in them.. 
Do you support things such as expanding the school year, expand- 
ing the school day, so that teachers do have this opportunity? 

When I was in inner-city schools in Chicago, which Jonathon 
Kozol and Dr. Cooper referred to as death zones, in many in- 
stances, teachers sometimes came in at 9 a.m. and left at 2:30 p.m. 
before the kids left. How do we give them the time to work on 
these very important areas? And how do you feel about teacher 
evaluation as well? 

Mr. Shanker. Well, first, on the question of time, I think that 
you will need some expansion of the school day and the school year 
to provide that time. And we would support some expansion of 
that. I think at the beginning you would have to put it in on some- 
what of a voluntary basis, because some people chose teaching be- 
cause they wanted a certain lifestyle. They knew that they weren't 
going to make very much money, but they have other activities and 
hobbies, and now if you start moving it toward a fuller day and a 
fuller year, you need some sort of a transition. Otherwise, you are 
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going to have a lot of internal dissension; that is where you lose 
a lot of people. 

I also think it is possible to organize the way we do things in 
schools very differently to create that time. For instance, if one of 
the purposes of an education is to get students eventually to be less 
dependent on teachers and to do some independent study, there 
isn't any reason why there shouldn't be a certain amount of high 
school work devoted to independent study. And that could free up 
some time. 

There is a school that has been working like that actually for 23 
years in New York City called John Dewey High School. It ought 
to be looked at. 

So I think that there should be a combination of some lengthen- 
ing of the day and year and some reorganization. 

I also think that working in teams which are differentiated can 
create time. So instead of getting people to a longer day or year — 
and 1 am not ruling those out; I think they have to be part. I don't 
think we will succeed in doing this without doing some of that. But 
suppose that we moved away from a single lecture method of in- 
struction. Suppose that we did a lot more with cooperative learning 
and with student teams and suppose that, in addition to having li- 
censed teachers, we also had nationally board certified teachers 
who would be, let's say, team leaders; and suppose we also had 
teacher interns; and suppose that, as part of a national service pro- 
gram, we also had youngsters who were not qualified to be in a 
room alone with students but who would be part of a team. I think 
you could create time by moving away from that self-contained 
classroom notion and moving toward teams. 

So that I would use the suggestions that you made as part, but 
only part, of an overall medication. 

But obviously you can't do this without either sending the kids 
home and giving them less schooling than they now get, which I 
would not support, or you have got to add time and reorganize. 

Mr. ROEMER. I would definitely like to work with you. You men- 
tioned the national service idea, which will be coming before this 
committee, as well as ways by which we might be able to help 
teachers get some more time plugging into the national service 
idea. 

One final question: You mentioned in your testimony that you 
would suggest capping Chapter 1 funds on administrative costs at 
5 percent, and that you might even suggest lowering that cap. 
Where would you suggest lowering that cap to? 

Mr. SHANKER. I would like to lower it to zero. 

Mr. ROEMER. To 2 percent? 

Mr. SHANKER. I would like to say, this is money that ought to 
go to kids and State departments and schools; and school districts 
ought to fund the administration of it. They are getting money that 
is targeted; it ought to be used for kids. And I think it is a major 
problem that we have overall, because we don't have any control 
over what they do with their local or State funds. If they want to 
use a lot of it in the classroom, they can. 

But here is one where I think we could send a message; say, this 
is for the kids. 
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Mr. ROEMER. So you would support some kind of phaseout of 
that, eventually lowering the 5 percent? 
Mr. Shanker. That is right. 
Mr. ROEMER. Okay. Thank you. 
Chairman Kildee. Major Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, let me first say that I am delighted 
to see the Chairman here, and from the level of intensity in his 
voice with respect to his commitment and his anger, I notice he is 
in good health. Welcome, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that if this administration were to set a pattern different 
from others and understand that it is always important to assem- 
ble when you have this kind of transition the best and the bright- 
est, that they ought to get the best and the brightest. But if they 
also understand the need to balance those best and brightest off by 
the best and the wisest, that if that were the case, they would be 
beating a path to your door. 

Wisdom is needed by this new administration. They need it in 
great abundance; and I think we all fail if we don't let them know 
that and give them the best possible advice, and that there are peo- 
ple available to give that advice. 

This is a panel which is an example of, you know — no panel 
could surpass this in terms of the balance of power, great amount 
of power on one end, which is command experience, analytical 
skills and research that can document what works, and it is a mag- 
nificent panel. And I would hate to see us come out of this hearing 
without some suggestions which, and recommendations which are 
commensurate with the quality of the panel. 

Let me start by asking you, Chairman Hawkins, you are con- 
cerned with the failure to implement what exists already, and so 
are we all. The question is, do you think the failure to implement 
the bill, the Act that was passed before, is due to some kind of de- 
termined — a determination to distort for the sake of distorting, a 
refusal to accept what works, a refusal to accept good recommenda- 
tions; or is there a pressure out there on the people who are run- 
ning the schools — superintendents, teachers, principals — is there a 
pressure that forces them into this kind of failure to do the obvious 
and to accept the legislation which is very good legislation? 

Is there a pressure for day-to-day activities to be maintained, 
which has increased greatly as a result of budget cuts that have 
been getting deeper and deeper for the past few years? Is money 
still — funding still a basic answer? 

Mr. Shanker started out by saying, you know, to some extent the 
issue of higher standards is not an issue of more money. The issue 
of the whole working of the school system, in my opinion, starts 
with the issue of money; and they are under extreme pressure now, 
so much so until I wonder if any reform is going to go forward and 
there is going to be any improvement, no matter what we do at the 
Federal level, unless we give them some relief in terms of solving 
some of the funding problems. 

You know, if you are in the process of having to lay off teachers 
and increase class size and just forget about new equipment and 
new books, how can you really not do anything but laugh and be 
very cynical about the call for reform from the Federal Govern- 
ment? You know, don't we have an obligation, as we look at this 
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legislation — and it is not just Chapter 1. This is the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act; we should be concerned about the 
whole range of activities. Don't we have an obligation to deal with 
some kind of new title chapter that deals with emergency funding 
or oomething to come to the relief of the schools in their present 
predicament in order to create a climate and an atmosphere out 
there that will make it possible to positively consider reforms? 

Mr. Hawkins. The reauthorization is of— I think it is 14 different 
bills. We have talked about Chapter 1, but that is only one chapter 
involved in the reauthorization. We didn't have time really to dis- 
cuss the critical skill program in Chapter 2 — or Dr. Taylor dis- 
cussed Effective Schools; that is in Chapter 2. 

Mr. Owens. I am talking about something that is not in the bill 
at all, and that is emergency funding for local education agencies, 
emergency funding for those agencies that have been cut, some 
kind of revenue-sharing or block grant or some way to come to the 
aid of hard-pressed school systems out there. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, we had a lot more in the program, in the 
system, before the 1980s. But everything has been cut back. At one 
time Alphonso Bell on this committee and myself coauthored a bill 
to give to desegregating schools additional money to do so, encour- 
age them. All of that was eliminated in the 1981 consolidation pro- 
gram; and it was done down at the White House, it wasn't done 
by Congress. So all of those programs have been really eliminated 
or reduced. 

So we have, in effect, underfunded almost every program. I don't 
know of a single one that we really have increased according to in- 
flation and the need. 

But the entire thing now — I was listening to my good friend Mr. 
Shanker, when he said something about some things you can do 
without money; and I agree, there are some things you can do 
without money, but there are a lot of things that will require 
money now. If, for example — and he opposed the type of testing 
that we now indulge in and I agree with him, but if you change 
from that simple testing, which is very inexpensive, to ask kids 
to — not to do multiple choice testing but to write essays and so 
forth, that is going to impose on teachers and the staff additional 
duties. And you can take in a multiple choice test which is, I think, 
a very poor thing to use, but you can correct it in a matter of five 
or ten minutes or have someone else do it, because it is very objec- 
tive. And that is why it is used. But if you change to the type of 
testing which he is advocating, and I agree it should be, then you 
would have to require the teachers to spend more time in correct- 
ing papers and in improving their capability; you would have to in- 
volve them in it, and you would have to pay them more money. 

Now Mr. Shanker's union, the AFT, would be on top of you if 
those teachers didn't get more money. So that >vould require addi- 
tional money. And I think the problem is that — and also the prob- 
lem of equalization. You are not going to be able to take money 
away from affluent districts. It is very difficult. 

We have about 10 State court cases pending all across the coun- 
try, some that have been decided. And you read the morning Post 
and you will see down in Texas, they are still battling over a case 
which was won several years ago and they still can't equalize. 
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Mr. Owens. There is a lot that the States will have to settle. 
What I am saying is, if the Federal Government has determined 
that education is important, it is a major item in terms of our na- 
tional security, our national competitiveness, and we are moving to 
implement reforms and we are doing a number of things; but the 
one thing we are not doing, and I am shocked that this administra- 
tion — they are not proposing putting any new money in even for 
these reform programs; there are only small amounts being pro- 
posed. The Goals 2000, you know, is going to put in, you know, a 
sizable amount of money that might probably have been used bet- 
ter for something else. 

But anyway, before you get to that, don't we need to advise this 
administration that there will be very little cooperation out there 
of administrators and superintendents and teachers if they are 
struggling just to make ends meet? Mr. Cooper talked about teach- 
ers crying because of the fact that have a program that works, and 
they find it is going to be dropped. That is the story of innovative 
programs, that is the story of reform over the years. That which 
works gets cut, you know, because of *!ie circumstances; and we go 
on really pretending that we are suing to move forward, transform 
education in America. And yet, you know, *ne resources that have 
to come from the Federal Government, Kie only place it is going to 
come from is the Federal Government at this point on an emer- 
gency basis while the States get themselves together, the economy 
is restored. 

We are denying tha and this administration is not addressing 
that and we are not advising — I don't hear any voices in Washing- 
ton raising hell about the fact that you are ignoring basic problems, 
schools are in serious trouble, and before you go forward with any- 
thing else you need to try to help them cope with the fact that 
these budget cuts have come one year after another. 

Mr. Shanker, would you care to comment? 

Mr. Shanker. Yes, thank you. I hope I am not put into the col- 
umn of those people who think you don't need more money in edu- 
cation. I have been coming here for a good number of years. I don't 
think I have ever asked for the same amount as the previous year 
or for reductions, and we need large increases now. And all the de- 
scriptions that have been given, the layoffs are not only tragic for 
the teachers and for the youngsters in the programs, but they also 
send a very strong message to bright youngsters who are preparing 
to become teachers. They get a message that there is no future in 
the field. 

That is what happened in the late 1970s when lots of youngsters 
saw the layoffs in a number of places and just decided there was 
no future in this field. Then you have got to go looking for them 
later on. 

I am a very strong supporter of lots of additional funding, high- 
quality Head Start, high-quality early childhood education, starting 
very early, carrying through into the regular school programs. I 
think that we are — we are way, way behind in terms of technology 
introduction. 

Chairman Hawkins is absolutely right, our machines that cost . 
about anywhere from a penny to a nickel to score these tests, 
whereas it would cost $1 to $4 to really, you know, go over essays 
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and take the time and then do something with the youngsters, not 
just marking the paper. So I just want to argue on that. But I 
think at the same time we should not take people in the schools 
off the hook on what it is that can be done. 

Now, the Chrysler Corporation a couple of years ago appeared 
here, both union and management, and they have had to turn out 
a better product with fewer resources, and they have done it. Every 
major corporation that has a crisis and is restructuring has to end 
up getting a better product, doing a better job with less. 

Now, if we get less, it is going to be very, very tough. I think we 
will end up doing a worse job. And we are going to be here, and 
we are in legislatures and we are before city councils and boards 
of education fighting on this thing, but I think we have got to at 
the same time not take people in the system off the hook. And that 
is what I .un worried about. 

We had large increases in money during the 1980s, in real terms; 
and a lo', of it was spent on process and very little on substance 
and consent. And you can have a lot of money and not get any im- 
provement in outcomes. And I want to make sure that we get the 
money, but also that we at the same time get on a track which 
makes sure that when we come back to the American people for 
more money, we can say, look, the last time you came up with 
more, we did something with it; here is what we did with it. 

I think that the record here in terms of huge numbers of young- 
sters who would either have dropped out — and the dropout rate is 
lower now — or who would have graduated school illiterate or semi- 
literate, that group gone, we are talking about huge, huge num- 
bers. I think this legislation has a terrific record in terms of accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. OWENS. Can I just finish up with one comment? 

Chairman KlLDEE. The second bell has rung. You may finish 
your comment as I am walking over there to vote. I haven't missed 
a vote in seven years. Gus recognizes those bells, but you may cer- 
tainly make your comment. I am going to go over and vote. I will 
be right back. 

If you could wait, we have some other questions here. Gus, I will 
say one thing, you and I back in 1981 dug our heels in and refused 
to vote for that reconciliation here, I remember that day very well. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, I just want to follow up on a question 
by saying if we cannot get the compliance that Chairman Hawkins 
was talking about, they won't obey the law, they won't implement 
the law that exists already, should we write into the present meas- 
ure punitive measures: Any person who willfully misuses or 
misapplies Federal funds should be subject to a civil suit, any per- 
son who continues to misuse Federal funds after being ordered to 
take action should be subject to criminal prosecution? Should we 
take that kind of step to make sure the persons who are out there 
receiving Federal funds for education take it seriously and imple- 
ment the law? 

I leave you with that thought. 

[Recess.] 
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Chairman KiLDEE. The committee will reconvene. Well, I guess 
we will start some questions here, and I won't put myself on a 
timer right now. That is a part of the privilege of the Chair. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of talk this year about flexi- 
bility in the Federal programs, but particularly flexibility within 
Chapter 1. I would like to ask all of you at the table to discuss 
what you feel about flexibility, whether we should allow some flexi- 
bility as long as the objectives are met. 

Maybe we will start with you, Chairman Hawkins, and then Dr. 
Taylor and Dr. Cooper. B^t4Pwc- should build in some flexibility 
into the Chapter 1 program. ^ 

Mr. HAWKINS. Oh, I think there is a great deal of flexibility in 
the program now. 

Chairman KiLDEE. Presently? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. We were not too overprescriptive, in my opin- 
ion. For example, on the matter of requiring or encouraging pull- 
out, we were somewhat neutral; and even on the matter of whether 
or not Chapter 1 students that are succeeding should be encour- 
aged, and we should not lift that program. On the other hand, we 
should reward success by allowing them to continue. We were 
somewhat torn by whether or not we would allow flexibility to a 
school district to permit the continuation of funding to a school that 
had actually improved. 

And so we were torn between the idea that Chapter 1 students 
should not live all their lives in Chapter 1, they should graduate, 
in a sense, from it and we should provide incentives. Well, we left 
it open, we provided incentives to continue; and actually I think it 
was Section — I referred to that in my remarks, Section 1013(b)(5), 
says that a LEA has discretion to continue to serve in its subse- 
quent fiscal year, although no longer eligible, a school that was eli- 
gible in the immediately preceding fiscal year. 

So if it is succeeding, they can allow it to continue and continue 
to be funded. But if they allow too much of that, then it simply 
means that other kids who are lower down would never have an 
opportunity. So that is another case where limited money does not 
allow a great deal. But we allow discretion; we were somewhat 
neutral on < hat. 

But by doing so, we have now been charged that the pull-out is 
required by the law, which it is not. But that discretion is left with 
them. And having left that discretion, many of those in the pull- 
out program, merely because it is easier to justify spending the 
money there and they would never be left holding the bag for 
misspending the money. So that is what flexibility gets you into. 

So you create a lot of problems with it, but I think we left enough 
flexibility for the local people to use some discretion in these mat- 
ters. And after all, the personnel makes a big difference in the 
school district and as Dr. Taylor nas demonstrated, in so many 
schools and in districts around the country, there are wonderful ex- 
amples of people who use their discretion to do what is right. 

How far you go — I think we have enough, and I wouldn't be in 
favor of any more flexibility. I would say, as I think Al Shanker 
said, after all, the schools should be accountable. 

Chairman Kildee. Dr. Taylor. 
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Ms. Taylor. Well, I think there is plenty of flexibility. I think 
the problem is with all Federal grants, and this is why the State 
departments have to be held more accountable than they have be- 
fore about how that money is used. 

As the money comes through — and I did some research a long, 
long time ago; I guess it was 1^82 or 1983, about the use of early 
Chapter 1 — Title 1, Chapter 1 funds. And there was no doubt in 
my mind that there was triage. In other words, they screened the 
kids so they could show results, because they would get them up, 
they would take some that were in the 40th percentile, and they 
would get them over the 50th, and that meant that they could keep 
their funding. 

You know, school people are awfully smart. And whenever you 
pass legislation that doesn't specify certain outcomes, then what 
happens is they layer their money. They will get just what Presi- 
dent Shanker said; they will do enough to get more money each 
year, but they are probably not really going to the letter of the law. 
And to me, some Chapter 1 money and some special education 
money goes for layered programs. They are not integrating them 
with the classroom and with the classroom teacher. And that is 
what we hold the classroom teacher and the aides and the Chapter 
1 people — they are all accountable in effective schools for the 
progress of all children. 

And here is an idea. It just came to me while Chairman Hawkins 
was speaking. You used to remedy poor schooling by saying, you 
know, well, here is some desegregation money. Well, maybe you 
should remedy poor schooling by saying here is some Chapter 1 
money and this is what we want to see. I don't know if the anal- 
ogy — I don't know the law that well; I don't know the Chapter 1 
law as it stands now that well, but I do feel that if— you know, they 
can take it and use it — I think there should be some discretion, but 
where they are not showing any progress — we know how to teach 
all children. They should be held accountable for that. 

And then there should be some focus, just as on any school that 
is not performing to say, okay, you know, I don't know what the 
remedy is, that is the problem, where is the system accountable? 
We don't know. And that is the main problem with education 
today. 

So if you have a glimmer here in Washington that we haven't 
picked up in the United States, we would like to hear about it. 

But I do feel that Chapter 1 has plenty of flexibility, and maybe 
in specific instances we should focus in on them and demand some 
progress. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Dr. Taylor. 
Dr. Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper. I am a strong supporter of frameworks, frameworks 
that allow a clear structure to emerge. It is remarkable that I am 
a part of a panel that I rarely disagree with anything anyone has 
said today. 

I do, however, have one point that— I wish Mr. Shanker was still 
here — and that is, you know, in terms of the funding question re- 
garding administrators and so on within Chapter 1. I think the 
framework that has been established within the language of the 
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law, as it presently stands, is strong. I think that what we need 
h to do is fund/leaders and fund leadership. 

And sometimes Chapter 1 in certain school systems where we 
work is the only game in town, and the leadership that is being 
provided there is cutting across the board. And I would hope that 
that framework that we establish is strong enough and secure 
enough that those systems who are not in tune with the best ways 
of making use of money would learn from the others. 

So I would recommend that somehow there is a possibility for 
building in the kinds of cross-fertilization that are necessary be- 
tween and among districts. Somehow we need to create an avenue 
for sharing what works in certain systems, so other systems can 
build on it. 

So even within the framework, no matter how tightly we might 
define it, teachers, administrators and parents sometimes will not 
follow the letter of the law. I think there is some good in that and 
there is some bad in that. So I would add a cautionary note to what 
my colleagues are saying in terms of not going too far with the 
framework and not allowing too much flexibility. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. See, you got some sup- 
port back there. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I apologize to our 
panel for us having to run and come back and miss. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your comment earlier about the con- 
troversy in Texas because we are having our committee hearing to- 
morrow there. And having served 20 years in the legislature and 
fought those battles and education issues, it is not over yet; and 
frankly, I don't even know if it will be over if the judge closes our v 
schools, but hopefully the legislature will not reach that point. 

But the discussion earlier from President Shanker on both the 
funding formula and also his testimony on lower threshold — and I 
know one of the suggestions that has been successful from, I think 
it was the 1988 reauthorization, was the actually lowering of the 
threshold to where we can — a whole school can be a Chapter. 1 
school, for example. And that has worked well, at least in the dis- 
trict that I represent in Houston; and I would like to see even more 
of that, because you are serving the whole student body, and it ad- 
dresses the pull-out question even. 

The other interesting note, and we have had it before, is that 20 
percent of— President Shanker talked about 20 percent of new 
money in Chapter 1 being devoted to professional development; and 
I think all of us recognize the need for additional professional de- 
velopment. We still have a long way to go to make that professional 
development relevant to inner-city schools and to be a real benefit. 
And I am glad to see it was of new money, instead of current 
money, because we don't have enough Chapter 1 funding now; and 
if we t ok away 20 percent or any percentage and earmarked it, 
then I would much rather see that in the classroom, like I think 
the whole panel today talked about. 

Having served a lot of years in the legislature, I recognize some- 
times that legislatures look at Chapter 1 or Federal funding as a 
whole as a way that they can save some dollars at home. And I 
know that is a concern that members of the committee share, not 
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just myself from Texas, but other members who served in earlier 
legislative bodies. And so we need to guard against that, because 
it is not just Texas but a lot of States that are under challenge for 
equity in funding. 

Typically, the Chapter 1 students are also the ones that need the 
equity, and we need to continue to watch that as — Members of 
Congress and I think most legislators recognize that, but some- 
times the majority is not always fair in legislatures any more than 
it is in Congress — the funding formula that President Shanker 
talked about. 

And I know that our Chairman asked some questions about the 
loss of students, and I was at a seminar a few months ago on bilin- 
gual education and there were members of the audience who were 
from States other than the States that have picked up students or 
would benefit from the 1990 census; and I asked one of the teach- 
ers in a New York school, I asked him— he said, we were going to 
lose money. I said, well, did you lose Chapter 1 students? And he 
said no. 

And I think that shows us that— from the testimony today, that 
the formula needs to be reworked in that we need to put the money 
where the students are, if they are still in a New York or a Massa- 
chusetts school; but we also need to remember there are high- 
growth States — Texas, California, Arizona — who also have — we 
have estimated in Texas we have 200,000 Chapter 1 students dur- 
ing the 1990s that we are not serving because the money, the for- 
mula just didn't reflect it. So we need to recognize that, and full 
funding of Chapter 1 is, I think, the solution. 

But again, knowing our concern up here with budget deficits and 
everything, that is a goal that we are all wanting to get. And if we 
could get that under this administration, we would repair a lot of— 
12 years of problems. But I would like to thank the panel; I think 
this is one of the best panels we have had today. 

We have held a number of hearings on Chapter 1 and particu- 
larly from Chairman Hawkins, even— I am a freshman, but your 
name is real familiar to those of us who served in legislatures. 
Thank you. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Well, with fuller funding, it would be possible, for 
example, to consider protecting New York from losing money by 
holding them harmless for the money they now have; at the same 
time, to increase Texas for the additional number of students that 
they have. You could do that, you could do that if you had money 
to work with. But with declining amounts of money, you can't do 
it. And that, to me, is how silly this idea becomes that you can do 
more with less. Really you can't. 

And the point is that there is— let's face it, there is an obsessive 
love in Congress for deficit reduction, and it is pretty difficult for 
a member to vote in any way what' seems to imply additional taxes. 
And that thing has got to stop. But I think people understand if 
you have leadership at the top who are willing to back you up— 
but the problem is, we never had leadership at the top that used 
their position to tell people what they should expect them to do. As 
long as Mr. Reagan was talking about social welfare programs tak- 
ing up all the money, and he was cutting them, that went on and 
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everybody thought that was true. And so you don't have anybody 
talking about anything else except deficit reduction. 

And I respect and obviously support very strongly Mr. Clinton in 
his views. But I was a little saddened to hear him talking about 
a trust fund for deficit reduction. I think it is a political blunder. 
If you are going to have a trust fur.d, it should go to that thing 
which will help deficit reduction most of all, and I think that is 
education. If we don't educate and become competitive and increase 
revenues through having people with income that you can tax, then 
you are not going to reduce the deficit. So deficit reduction, I think, 
is in your hands. 

And Mr. Kildee knows that we have gone through this thing 
when we had the vote on whether or not we were going to cut back 
on programs that we knew would seriously impact on income and 
the deficit and the budget and whatnot. We felt very, very sad 
about — may I, before I forget it again, recall your attention, the at- 
tention over the years to the follow-through program. They are now 
talking about Chapter 1 students gained, but then they lose, and 
what they gain is somehow dissipated or lost. You were always 
fighting for follow-through. 

You remember that, had it not been for your vote and your effort 
in that regard, we wouldn't have follow-through at all today. I 
think we only have a few programs. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Very close at times, those votes. 

Mr. Hawkins. There are about 40 programs throughout the coun- 
try. 

Now, if they want to do something about retaining the gains, 
they could help with a follow-through program between Head Start 
and the first grades in school, and follow-through is designed to do 
that. But even, I think, Mr. Bush advocated abolishing it. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Yes, he had zero funding for it, 

Mr. Hawkins. And you are the only one in the conference com- 
mittee that spoke up and protected that program. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I appreciate the fact you remember that. That 
was a struggle that year particularly, and I always felt that Follow 
Through was a good insurance policy for programs like Head Start. 
It really guaranteed that those results would be maintained more. 

Remember, Gus, back in 1981, too, when they determined that 
ketchup was a vegetable in the school lunch program? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Chairman KlLDEE. You know, we always kidded in our depart- 
ment, never did they determine that a Cessna was a B-2 bomber, 
but they determined that ketchup was a vegetable. And neither has 
the Department of Defense ever had to have a bake sale to buy a 
B-2 bomber, but we have bake sales to buy basic technology for our 
schools. There is something wrong. I really think education dollars 
should be part of our capital budget as an investment in America. 

One of the greatest investments this country ever made was 
when I was still in high school at the end of World War II, the GI 
Bill of Rights. In my part of town, the east side of Flint, Michigan, 
virtually no one went to college. We were the poorer side of town. 
And the GI Bill of Rights came along and gave every GI the ability 
to go to college. 
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And people from our part of town who never could have thought 
of going to college before, went to college and improved their skills 
and through the years have returned far more into the Treasury 
than what was ever invested in them. It was truly a good invest- 
ment. 

And I think we should look upon education as an investment and 
part of our capital budget. But they don't do that yet. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, we gave the returning veterans from the 
Gulf War, we gave them parades, remember? 

Chairman KlLDEE. That is right. 

That is why you and I have fought for Pell grants, you and I 
have fought for student loans, because we felt that again was an 
investment in America. And it helps improve the individual, but 
also improves our entire society. 

Dr. Taylor, you wanted to comment. 

Ms. Taylor. Yes, I just want to say, Mr. Green — where are you 
from in Texas? 

Mr. Green. From Houston, Irving district. 

Ms. Taylor. Good. We thought that maybe. I don't know if you 
know the Spring Branch schools. 
* Mr. Green. I am real familiar. I represent the poorer part of 
Spring Branch. 

Ms. TAYLOR. Good. As you know, it is one of our best examples 
of an Effective Schools district. The reason I am bringing this up 
is what you say about urban — knowing how to train people for 
urban education is very true. And whereas we have had great suc- 
cess in places like Spring Branch and Prince Georges County, al- 
most all of the districts that you have heard about that have a 
great deal of — many, many minority poor, white children, every- 
thing, you know, that you have in Spring Branch— they are usually 
Effective Schools. 

So we know what to do in those kinds of districts. It takes lead- 
ership, but we know what to do. But when we get to the urban 
schools — and we are, I think, about to start on Chicago; you re- 
member the first Effective Schools demonstration project was in 
New York City and was successful, that Lon Edmonds ran. 

The only reason I am bringing this up is when and if OERI is 
reestablished and so on, I would like to see demonstration re- 
search, applied research, and not any more research on what 
works. Ana I think that this would be excellent to do in Houston 
and Chicago and the large cities, to say, all right, let's take the 
staff development that we have worked out — and we are not the 
only game in town any more, there are other good places, we just 
happen to have the change process — but let's take that and start 
working on the urban districts, because that is where the research 
base is, and let's see what we can do with things there. 

As we know, schools are structured for the status quo. Unless we 
can break the way they function, then the system, no matter how 
much training you give in techniques for Chapter 1 kids or any- 
thing else, they are not going to be sustained unless that system 
changes. So the .e is where we are. 

The training and then going about restructuring the district, the 
central office, if you will. That sort of thing is tough, very, very 
tough. That is where we are at. And I would love to see something 
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come out of this committee towards, you know, money for these 
demonstration projects, because money in those demonstration 
projects will be for training for these teachers, as well as the sys- 
temic reform that needs to take place. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. I want to thank the 
panel. You certainly have been very helpful to this committee as 
we work our way through the reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act; and you really brought wisdom, 
thoughtfulness, sensitivity, and deep concern. And I appreciate it 
very much. And we are going to stay in contact with you. I suggest 
you also stay in contact with Marshall Smith over in the Depart- 
ment, because they really, right now as we sit here, are working 
on their bill. I met with Secretary Riley yesterday or the day before 
yesterday — and they will have their draft up here and they are in 
the process of writing that draft now, too. So get your ideas to 
them as I am getting my ideas to them also. 

But I really appreciate very much your testimony here this 
morning. We will keep the record open for two additional weeks for 
any additional inclusions in the record. 

If anyone has anything further to say here— if not, we will stand 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:38 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Hon. Donald M. Payne, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of New Jersey 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and good morning. I would like to thank J<f 
beine here this morning as we be|in our work on the reauthonzation of this bill 
I would Uke to extend I special welcome to Nicholas Michelli, who is the Dean of 
kr&=hool of Professional Studies at Montclair State College, u: Upper Montclau, 

Ne Hi s J t e itfmonv will prove very useful in our discussions on how to improve Chap- 
ter 1 at EwState College is one of only eight schools around the Nation par- 
t£in»t?n E in tim Azenda for Teacher Education in a Democracy Project. This is a 
nTt?on^ g Droiert defined to work to improve school facilities and improve education 
OTcU ? <£s P IW«a»teXof "Jtical thinking" while teaching, the ^develop- 
menrof toe youngstorl 1 social and academic thoughts enhances the academic per- 

f TZ fortu^te ^vfrlarold A. Wilson Middle School for. Professional Develop- 
mLun m?con^sfonal district, in Newark, New Jersey. This is New Jersey s . first 

EoSl^^^^ 

C Trt=an1KoS we.will hea, -this mo rning ^So 

many good samples of successftil education programs exist around he county with 
good ideas about how to reform our schools and the assessment of our students. 
I thank you for being here this morning. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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NATIONAL CENTTER FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



May 25, 1993 



The Honorable Dale E. Kildee, Chairman 

U S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on Elementary 

Secondary, and Vocational Education 
2239 Raybum House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Kildee, 



There are three important points I wish to add to my testimony: 



1) 



2) 



3) 



SSEteSSf^f ^ (S T a,,ed " trar * f °™^ wnole schools") is now 
feas.Ue thanks to the professional development training program School Based 

r*lptng these children improve their academic performance 

Ihts i? done in Fffectrye Schools all Un i tpH £t a t ~ f~fa y 

^cc^^Z^^ in ""^ ^ dlstricts " the country 

to accomplish school reform using the Effective Schools process for school 

^ ^^rST" Wth 5,318 poBcy initiatives ' using theor * 
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Some are more successful than others in applying the theory to the policy cycle! 

4 ) The trick is to encourage schools to apply the Effective School process to integrate 
Chapter One programs (as well as any other program initiatives) to "transform 
whole schools," and yet not lose monies for Chapter One personnel because of 
current state-wide reduction of education funds, coupled with this change in the 
Hawkins- Stafford amendments. 

I wish you well in your deliberations. 

I enclose a recent newsletter from the Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
(WCER) one of the original Office of Education research centers that were set up in the early 
sixties. This newsletter describes well the work and scope of the National Center for Effective 
Schools. 

In November we sent to you and Congressman Ford our book, M aking School Reform 
Happen. School reform - systemic school reform - is happening all over the United States, and 
the results are described in our book. We now need monies to train those practitioners who 
want to make their schools effective for all children. 

Congressman Kildee, Effective Schools are being created all over your own state of 
Michigan. Ron Edmonds cf Michigan State University (and Harvard), as well as Wilbur 
Brookover and Larry Lezotte, also of Michigan State, started the ball rolling in the early 
seventies with thoir early "Search for Effective Schools." You and your colleagues, especially 
former Congressman Gus Hawkins have brought the policy issues into focus. (We heard some of 
the war stones at the testimony, didn't we?) Now is the time to implement what we know and 
what we can da 

Excelsior! 
Sincerely yours, 



Barbara 0. Taylor, Ph.D 

Consultant on Effective Schools/School Reform 



BOTiefs 



222 E. Wisconsin Avenue, Suite #30 * 
Lake Forest, IL 60045 
(708) 295-7270 
(708) 295-7294 - FAX 
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NCES Helps Schools Make a Difference 



*. . . to help : chools 
ensure that all students, 
regardless of gender, 
r.iu', or socioeconomic 
tfatus. receive a quality 
education and an cqu.il 
opportunity to learn." 
In adopting this mis- 
sion, the Natinnal Cen- 
ter lor l;ltect:ve Schools 
(N'CES) affirmed that 
sihools can tn.ike a dif- 
ference in the lives and 
learning of children. 
But nut on!y children 
are affected. An i-lfec- 
tivi* sihool is a learning 
community in which all 
numbers -staff, parents. " 
community members, 
and students - participate in creating 
a culture that strives lor continuous 
improvement in all areas 

The Effective Schools movement 
stems I rum the work of researchers 
who refused to accept the mid-sixties 
coiulusinn that schools make little 
difference in the learning of chil- 
dren. Beginning in the late seventies, 
they first established that schools 
can make a difference and then iden- 
tified the correlates of effective 
sr hools. These characteristics, such 
as safe and orderly environments, a 
climate of high expectations, and fre- 
quent monitoring, were found in 
schools that accomplished learning 
for all children. These jrc nfrcssflry 
ingredients, but their existence in a 
school does not, by itself, ensure 
school effectiveness. 

Deeeloping the process for con- 
tinuous school improvement and 




Ftdtard 



sharing it with schools around the 
nation is the work of NCES. Richard 
A. Rossmiller, education professor 
and NCES director, stated, "We be- 
lieve that school improvement is a 
process, not an event. The goal of 
NCES is to change the culture of a 
schoul from one in which the status 
quo is passively accepted to one in 
which the school is a learning com- 
munity constantly seeking ways to 
improve learning for the children it 
serves." Through its professional de- 
velopment program titled School- 
Based Instructional Leadership 
(SB1L), its Management Information 
System for Effective Schools 
(M1SES), and its quarterly publica- 
tion Foetus in Change and semiannual 
Research and the Classroom, NCES pro- 
vides the knowledge and skills 
needed to achieve lasting change in 
a school's culture. 



School-Based 
Instructional 
Leadership 

Edie L. Holcomb, a 
gifted teacher and for- 
mer school administra- , 
tor, was responsible for 
the development of the 
SBIL modules from a set 
of narrative recommen- 
dations to hands-on 
practice for implement- 
ing the school improve- 
ment process. The mod- 
ules, refined with feed- 
back from more than 
900 trainers, continue to 
change and expand. 
SBIL directly in- 
volves members of school leadership 
teams in simulations of the activities 
they will coordinate. Team members 
include central office staff, school- 
level administrators, classroom teach- 
ers, support staff, parent and commu- 
nity representatives, and secondary 
students Teams arc trained in the 
original effective schools research, 
updated findings, and steps in the 
improvement process itself. The same 
background is provided for all dis- 
trict staff and interested members of 
the community. 

Eight additional topics complete 
the program: Examining Effective 
Schools; Defining District and 
School Roles and Responsibilities; 
Improving Schools Through Team- 
work; Affirming Mission and Beliefs; 
Gathering, Analyzing, and Reporting 
Data; Identifying Improvement Ob- 

contd. on page 2 
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contd. from page 1 

jeetives and Selecting Strategies; De- 
veloping and Implementing the 
School Improvement Plan; and Creat- 
ing Change in the School Culture. 

Holcomb reports that the pro- 
gram can be provided in different 
ways to meet various districts' time 
requirements: a single week-long in- 
stitute, n'ne individual workshops, 
or cluster of workshops throughout 
a school year. S Bit's Training of 
Trainers component allows a district 
or education agency to develop the 
internal capacity to provide consis- 
tent staff development and follow- 
up assistance. 

Management Information 
System for Effective Schools 

MISES, innovative computer soft- 
ware, allows schools and districts to 
readily determine whether their pro- 
grams are working and whether they 
work well for all students. The re- 
porting and charting features of 
M1SES provide ways to inform all 
stakeholders of program effective- 
ness. It offers a generic approach, in 
contrast to the management systems 
offered by many publishers that are 
specific to their products. 

MISES connects to a report writ- 
ing program that allows users to cre- 
ate a variety of reports. It also pro- 
vides additional support for manage- 
ment information systems or data 
bases already in place. To minimize 
duplication of data entry, 
data sharing methods are 
being devised. Currently, 
ASCII files tan be read into 
or output from MISES. 

Eight school districts 
and schools participated in 
the original field test and 
refinement of MISES, and 
five of those remain active. 
In a weekly seminar, 
school personnel reviewed 
and critiqued the develop- 
ment process and contrib- 
uted to the development of 
software suited to the mon- 
itoring process for effective 
schools. 

Don Mclsaac, an educa- 
tion professor who led the 
development of MISES, 



has designed instructional manage- 
ment systems for nearly 30 years. As 
the performance expected of such 
systems changed and the available 
technology evolved, Mclsaac has 
also altered specifications for instruc- 
tional management systems to keep 
them in line with current best prac- 
tice. 

Publications program 

Anne Tumbaugh Lockwood de- 
velops the stimulating NCES publica- 
tions. She sends members six publica- 
tions a year, four issues of Focus m 
Change and two issues of Research 
and the Classroom. 

Each issue of the quarterly news- 
letter unites its three or four articles 
with a theme. At least one article 
presents a practitioner's point of 
view. The topic for each issue of Re- 
search and the Qassroom pairs with an 
issue of Focus in Otange. as shown by 
the following descriptions. First, 
from the Summer 1992 issue of the 
newsletter with the theme Multi- 
cu!ruralism: Diversity or Divisive- 
ness? 

Whose knowledge should be taught? The 
dUtinguished scholar of multicultural educa- 
tion James W BanVs of the University of Wash- 
ington -Seattle addresses this question and 
illustrates Ins answers with rich classroom e*- 
amples. How docs an urban system attempt to 
adopt a multicultural curriculum? We speak to 
Evelyn Kalihala. who directs the Office of 
Multicultural Education (or the New York City 
Public Schools. And finally, we discuss an 



advocate's role with OUye Brown Shirley, 
school board president in Jacksor, Mi**»ippi 
And from the Fall 1992 compan- 
ion publication: 

What docs the research on typical sUff de- 
velopment efforts in multicultural education re- 
veal? Do such staff development efforts tran- 
scend the awareness level and have significant 
effects on curriculum and instruction? Chris- 
tine E Sleeter, noted scholar on multicultural 
education, discusses the findings of a three- 
year research study on staff development (or 
multicultural education that she conducted 
and subsequently wrote an ethnographic book 
about. Sleeter stresses thai dra optically restruc- 
tured schools are necessary to effect significant 
change in curriculum and instruction that is 
truly multicultural. One of the participants in 
the study, now a director of multicultural edu- 
cation in a Wisconsin district, speaks of the 
hope he has for improved staff development in 
multicultural education in the future, but also 
stresses the importance of awareness-level 
staff development 

A book of hope 

Over 450 interviews are the basis 
for Molting School Reform Happen by 
Pamela Bullard and Barbara O. Tay- 
lor. Teachers, administrators, and 
board members were interviewed- 
So were parents, central office ad- 
ministrators, officials in state tduca- 
tion agencies, and students -"from 
the honors classes to the skin- 
heads." The authors fully examine 
the Effective Schools process from 
philosophical background through 
struggles, successes, and failures to 
transformed people and 
schools. The book focuses 
on the moral imperative of 
teaching for learning for all, 
and the people committed 
to that goal. 

Practitioners 

The Effective Schools 
movement has many propo- 
nents whose work takes 
them on different routes to 
the goat of continually im- 
proving schools. Highlights 
asked four of these key 
players in the movement to 
write brief statements about 
their work and includes the 
statements on the following 
pages. 
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Creating Schools Where All Children Learn 



What happens after the research 
is finished, reported, and dissemi- 
nated? Does anyone care about ap- 
plication? Fortunately, yes. quite a 
few people apply research at WCER 
and other educational "outposts.* 

.\nd they do a v ery good jnb of 
it. This is why the National Center 
lor Effective Schools (NCES) moved 
here in September 1989. At that time 
the name was National Center for Ef- 
fective Schools Research and Devel- 
opment. It moved from Okemos, 
Michigan, where 1 and two other 
professionals, Larry Lezotte and 
Lvdia McCue, formed the staff, sup- 
ported by two assistants who made 
the place hum. 

Founded in 1986 at Michigan 
State University, the tenter was in 
need again of university resources, 
because of the demand for technical 
services and development activities. 

Application of research is proba- 
, bly the most demanding of "higher 
order thinking," but in schools of ed- 
ucation, because it is so risky, few in- 
centives are offered to those people 
who wish to work in this area. 

It is safer to secure a big research 
grant, study the phenomena, report 
it, and get feedback on how well 
you have done. Nothing lost in this 
process. At least you have learned 
that you took the wrong path or 
studied the variables that matter 
least. That adds to the knowledge of 
what doesn't matter. 

A number of leaders at WCER 
wanted to take a chance 
with a field or "outreach" 
organization. I was execu- 
tive direvtor of the center 
' in Okemos and in 1990 be- 
came a consultant to the 
center with the title Asso- 
ciate for Planning and In- 
stitutional Relations. 

After three years in 
Madison, the center is 
now ready to launch a na- 
tional dissemination effort 
fnr its professional devel- 
opment modules, SBIL, 
and the attendant tool for 
information management, 
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MISES, SBIL is for practitioners who 
wish to transform their schools into 
learning organizations that teach all 
children. 

If this does not sound like a risky 
venture to you, then you are not 
aware of what is now happening out 
there in the field: Of children in pub- 
lic schools in the United States, be- 
tween 25% (in the best schools) and 
75% (in the worst schools) arc not 
properly taught, and therefore they 
have less chance to learn the in- 
tended curriculum. And yet we 
know how to teach all children, and 
we know that all children can learn. 

The Effective Schools process as 
it exists today can be used by educa- 
tors everywhere to implement auric- 
ular reform, new and innovative pro- 
grams like Cooperative Learning 



About the author 
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and Mathematics My Way, Multi- 
cultural Education, Writing Across 
the Curriculum, Accelerated Schools 
-you name it. And using the pro- 
cess properly ensures that the pro- 
gram will be integrated into the cur- 
riculum, not layered onto counter- 
productive programs, producing 
chaos and utter confusion in the 
classroom. 

Ongoing curricular development 
is the main product of the Effective 
Schools process, once the school and 
district have achieved changes in the 
structures and culturesof the 
schools, and school renewal has be- 
come routine. 

To create schools where all chil- 
dren learn is decidedly school re- 
form; some say it is revolution! All 
educators have a stake in this prag- 
matic philosophy. It is still a bit risky 
to answer the question, "Why do we 
do school improvement here?' with 
a simple, "Because all children can 
leam, we must therefore change the 
school and district so they support 
the classroom teacher in her efforts 
to teach all children." 

In our book Making School Reform 
Happen, we have documented hun- 
dreds of examples where this very 
practice exists, and student perfor- 
mance is improving for all children. 
These educators have chosen to take 
the risk and try to teach all of their 
children, just as the NCES staff have 
chosen to do risky applied research. 
There arc many aboard the ship with 
them in WCER. Their real 
reward is in staying with 
the practitioners until 
things work to the team's 
satisfaction, The ensuing 
celebration is what teach- 
ing and learning is all 
about 

My best teachers were 
the ones who understood 
my dreams. Now some of 
them are coming true. All 
children should be given 
the opportunity to make 
their dreams come true; 
we are stewards of their 
future. 
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Commited to Continuous Improvement 




The Oregon (WI) School District 
is committed to continuous improve- 
ment and is bringing locus to its pro- 
gram by designing and implement- 
ing outcome-based curricula and col- 
lecting and analyzing data on stu- 
dent performance. The District has 
worked closely with the Njtional 
Center for Effective Schools, both in 
training in the school improvement 
process and in developing a manage- 
ment information system. 

Our recognizing the need for 
change is a positive step. Fortu- 
nately, an abundance of research and 
practice demonstrates methods 
schools can use to improve. 

The three bodies of research and 
practice we use are the school effec- 
tiveness literature, the writings of 
Dr. W. Edwards Doming, and Out- 
come-Based Education. Some of the 
concepts of these research bases are 
overlapping; other concepts are 
unique to each. But when taken to- 
gether, they provide direction for 
continuous improvement 

Specifically, these research bases 
firmly suggest that continuous im- 
provement in a schoo> system can be 
achieved only when all energy and 
resources are focused on attaining a 
clearly defined and mutually shared 
district mission. 

Other requirements for continu- 
ous improvement arc a clearly de- 
fined set of graduate outcomes and 



curricula deliberately developed to 
ensure achievement of tnc outcomes 
by all learners; methods of assess- 
ment aligned with the outcomes; a 
commitment to collect and analyze 
data; a view of improvement as a 
long-term, systematic commitment; 
involvement and ownership by alt 
staff; ongoing training opportunities; 
and a willingness to scrutinize exist- 
ing structures and methods of teach- 
ing and an openness to discard un- 
productive ideas and embrace prom- 
ising new concepts. 

We observe two very important 
cautions when talking about out- 
comes. First, teaching and learning 
activities must be developed so that 
all students can achieve success. The 
concept that all children can leam is 
basic to meaningful school reform. In- 
structional delivery systems must be 
designed to facilitate varying rates 
and styles of learners. Gaps and omis- 
sions in learning must not be al- 
lowed to develop for students. These 
gaps in learning for some students 
have been a fundamental criticism of 
schools. 

Second, outcomes must be import- 
ant concepts worthy of attainment. 
They must'be 'outcomes of signifi- 
cance.' 

The process of planned educa- 
tional change is a long process for 
several reasons. It requires many 
years to develop a cohesive curricu- 
lum. Becoming knowledgeable about 
the impact of change in one area of 
the educational system on other 
parts of the system is time consuming 
too. Therefore, the message that 
"we're in this for the long haul* must 
be communicated early on and con- 
stantly reiterated. 

The process is time consuming 
also because of the need for all staff 
to be involved. Group problem-solv- 
ing and shared decision making take 
more time than less democratic struc- 
tures. However, the benefits of 
group participation- shared owner- 
ship, greater commitment, and 
higher morale- merit the time costs. 

Staff training needs also result in 
both time and resource commitment. 
As with students, staff members 



leam at different rates and in differ- 
ent ways. Training opportunities 
need to reflect variation in readi- 
ness rates and learning styles. Train- 
ing opportunitir.-s also must model 
the new ideas or strategies being 
taught 

And finally, a willingness to exam- 
ine old and comfortable ways and 
risk trying new ideas is essential in 
the process of continuous improve- 
ment A climate that permits aban- 
doning the old and embracing the 
new must be created. Beginning with 
small, manageable steps that are like- 
ly to produce early results is the most 
effective way to start the change pro- 
cess. As has been said many times, 
"nothing succeeds like success." 

The process for continuous im- 
provement is the result of dedicated 
people working together on behalf of 
and with students. The requirements 
that we have identified for our im- 
provement efforts have been the re- 
sult of considerable research, discus- 
sion, and thought 

I would be less than honest if I 
suggested that this has been an easy, 
quick, or controversy-free process. It 
has, however, been nurturing for ev- 
eryone. And, early results with re- 
spect to student achievement data 
are very promising. We will continue 
on in our effort to achieve ourDis- 
trict slogan, "Great . . . and getting 
better." 
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A Look Back and a Look Ahead 



July 1991 marked the 25lh anni- 
versary of the Effective Schools 
Movement Beginning in the late 
1960s, researchers identified and de- 
scribed schools that made a differ- 
ence in measured achievement for all 
children. The effective schools stud- 
ies proved to predict many of the ed- 
ucational trends that were to follow 
in the 1980s and 1990s. 

The learning mission 

Before it was fashionable, the ef- 
fective schools were firm in their con- 
viction that the primary mission of 
the public school should In "learning 
for all.* 

This mission was predicated on 
three beliefs: First, all students can 
learn. Second, the individual school 
h.is control of enough of the critic.il 
variables to assure such learning. 
Third, schools should be accountable 
for doing so. 

Today, most educators accept the 
proposition that all students can 
learn, and less time is required to con- 
vince educators of the accuracy and 
efficacy of that belief Those remain- 
ing hold-outs have, as Ron Edmonds 
so eloquently stated many years ago. 
"reasons of their own for not want- 
ing to believe that all students can 
learn." 

Assessing the mission 

The history of the Effective 
Schools Movement ha* contributed 
to another major paradigm shift in 
American public education. In l%fi 
educators were generally skeptical 
about looking at measured student 
achievement as a reasonable measure 
of a school's effectiveness. 

Virtually every stakeholder group 
outside the schools (eels strongly 
that assessed student outcomes form 
the bottom line of school effective- 
ness. Many of the internal stake- 
holder groups are beginning to giv; 
qualified endorsement to this notion. 

The new results- oriented para- 
digm raises three important policy- re 
latcd questions Until they are re- 
solved and the needed policy sup- 
ports forthcoming, it is unlikely th.it 



we will make much progress. 

What 's worth knowing? If we 
agree that there is more to be 
learned than the schools could pos- 
sibly teach to mastery in the time 
available, then someone must de- 
cide, "What's worth knowing?" At 
the moment, there is no consensus 
on this basic question. 

How will we know when students 
know it? Assume that we have 
reached a consensus on what we 
want our children to know, do, and 
be inclined to do at the conclusion 
of their formal public schooling. 
This question raises the issue of 
measurement and assessment 
Clearly, Standardized norm-refer- 
enced achievement tests have fallen 
from favor. 

What is no! clear is what type of 
measurement system will replace 
them. 

In many ways, the third question, 
'Who says?* should be the first be- 
cause it is the most basic. The issue of 
who has the legal and moral author- 
ity to decide whaf s worth knowing, 
and how we will know when stu- 
dents know it, is absolutely critical. 
Historically, the United States has 
said one thing and done another on 
the question of who ought to decide 
national standards, state control, or 
local autonomy. 

Learning for all 

From study of outlier schools, ef- 
fective schools research and associ- 
ated practices have emphashed edu- 
cational equity. 

The effective schools researchers 
and advocates nave long held to the 
standard that educational equity 
means that equ - and high propor- 
tions of all students should 
demonstrate mastery of the schools' 
essential curricular goals. 

The technique that v/as used to 
make such judgments required 
schools to disaggregate their valued 
student outcome data. 

Today, the process of disaggregat- 
ing outcome data by gender and la- 
ual/cthnic minority group is commoh 
practice across the country. 1 he advo- 
cates of the effective schools process 
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for school improvement have enthu- 
siastically encouraged disaggrega- 
tion as the most straightforward 
problem-finding strategy available to 
schools today. 

Educational leaders have been 
much more reluctant, though, to dis- 
aggregate data based on students' so- 
cioeconomic status. 

These are some of the pclicy is- 
sues that must be solved before the 
reform movement will truly gain sig- 
nificant momentum. 

The Effective Schools Movement 
is as central to the reform discourse 
today an it was 25 years ago. 
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Sixteen Steps Toward Success 




Since the publication of A Nation 
at Risk in 1983. then; have been nu- 
merous attempts to create successful 
'school reform" across the nation. 
None nf these attempts has been 
more successful than the Effective 
SthonU Movement. 

During this decade of school re- 
form the focus has been at every lev- 
el, stunt tor the talented, some for 
the regular student, and some fnr the 
at-risk student. When success has 
been demonstrated, the biggest 
drawback has been the lack of trans- 
ferability. 

Now that the nation has, for the 
first time. National Education Coals, 
it is possible to test these school re- 
form efforts against at least one set of 
standards to determine their effec- 
tiveness and transferability. 

The Sixteen-Step Strategic Plan- 
ning Process, created by ihe Urvan 
F-Jucadnn Alliance, Inc. Center lor 
Urban Educational Improvement, 
dra«vs on *nc Effective Schools corre- 
lates tn demonstrate effectiveness 
and transferability. The value of the 
Sixteen-Step Process is the utilizatinn 
of 'educational cres.ive practices' de- 
veloped at the Center. 

The Strategic Planning process 
was successfully demonstrated in the 
Detroit Public Schools, and others be- 



tween 1989 and 1992. It embraces the 
Effective Schools Movement origi- 
nally envisioned by Ron Edmonds 
but adds three unique distinctions: 

• The need to understand the desir- 
able conditions for student/ school 
success when identifying success 

• The requirement that ail success in- 
dicators be transformed into a 
means of measuring for success. 

• The belief that, if a principal, teach- 
ers and staff are successful in bring- 
ing about improvements, there 
should be a means of recognizing 
staff success 

The UEA, Inc. Center process ex- 
plained in the publication Tf\c Mod- 
ules for Success requires a school sys- 
tem to complete the Sixteen-Step Pro- 
cess in five modules: 

Identifying success, Measuring 
for success, Pursuing success, Organ- 
ising for success, and Recognizing 
staff success. 

When completed, each module is 
to be published and made available 
to the public. This requirement re- 
lates to a fundamental premise that 
many school systems that lack the de- 
sirable conditions for success are or- 
ganized to survive rather than tn su :■ 
ceed 

By requiring public reporting, the 
UEA, Inc. Center process requires a 
third-party partnership from the pri- 
vate sectnr. This is annther distinc- 
tion from the Effective Schools Move- 
ment. 

The third-party partnership cre- 
ates a certainty of opportunity for 
those students rinl subject to gradu - 
ate. This arrangement is similar to 
the third party partnership that has 
always existed for college-bound 
students. 

Consumers Power Company of 
Michigan, the state's largest utility, 
has become the initial third-party 
partner tn demonstrate the value of 
this arrangement. 

Evidence in the Michigan cities o* 
Albion, Muskegon Heights, Oak 
Park, and Saginaw is that the process 
of a third-party partner is a powerful 
influence for school reform. 



In the final analysis, school re- 
form will be effective and long last- 
ing only when there is a cultural 
change in the participating school 
and process is driven down to the 
classroom. 

Fundamental to school reform is 
the need to understand that the prin- 
cipal and classroom teachers will not 
accept responsibility for student fail- 
ure until they have seen that success 
is possible for stu dents who lack the 
desirable conditions for staying the 
cnurse until graduation. 

The UEA, Inc. Center is develop- 
ing such a staff development process 
entitled In Scanh of Success, which is 
focused at the building level. 

Hopefully, as the Center's school 
reform efforts crystallize in 1993. the 
merging of the Effective Schools cor- 
relates will become even more com- 
patible with the Sixteen-Step Strate- 
gic Planning process. 

If so. it will benefit millions of 
children and youth who desperately 
need a healthy start, a head start, 
and a fair start to succeed in our 
urban public schools. 
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New WCER Funding 



Rounding out this issue of High- 
lights is an update on three projects, 
one new and two continuing with 
changes. 

Improving preschoolers' 
behavior 

Professors Thomas R. Kratochwill 
and Stephen N. Elliott have received 
funding from the U.S. Office of Spe- 
cial Education and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices for a five-year research project 
in which school psychology gradu- 
ate students consult with parents 
and teachers of Head Start children. 
The consultants will train teachers 
and parents to observe children's 
problem behavior and to intervene 
to alter those behaviors. 

Many children experience diffi- 
culties with social skills or interper- 
sonal relationships. Some are socially 
withdrawn, others exhibit inappro- 
priate aggression. These difficulties 
can interfere with academic perfor- 
mance. 

"One o» our goals is to help so- 
cially withdrawn children develop 
cooperation and friendship-making 
skills." says Elliott. "Another goal is 
to teach children to control their 
anger by identifying anger cues, 
showing them ways to reduce anger, 
and helping them prevent anger-in- 
ducing situations." Teachers may 
work with these children in small 
groups, and parents conduct inter- 
vention activities in the home. 

Students selected to participate in 
the study attend the 30 Head Start 
centers in Dane County, Wisconsin. 
Kratochwill points out that some 
Head Start children experience fam- 
ily stress and instability, and some- 
times need mental health services. 
' Head Start teachers welcome the ser- 
vices the study provides. 

Teachers and parents identified 
the participating students as having 
serious social withdrawal or conduct 
problems. After assessing each 
child's general behavior, consultants 
focus on modifying one primary be- 
havior that influences other behav- 
iors. Teachers and parents will create 
opportunities for social interactions 



that prompt or cue socially desired 
behavior in'lhe child, and they will 
reinforce socially appropriate behav- 
ior. They will ignore, rather than 
punish, inappropriate behavior. Fol- 
lowing treatment, the children will 
be observed for one or two years in 
Head Start, and then for one or two 
yeais in public schools. 

Kratochwill and Elliott believe 
the participating children will show 
improvements in their social skills, 
behavior, and academic perfor- 
mance. The students' parents are 
also expected to benefit from partici- 
pating in the study. Consultants will 
leach parents to interact more effi- 
ciently with their children, working 
on the assumption that interactions 
between parents and children at 
home determine behavior. 

Consultants will help parents 
learn to deal with their children's ag- 
gressive and noncom pliant behavior, 
to give effective instructions, to at- 
tend to children differentially, and 
to ignore inappropriate behavior. 
Parents and teachers will communi- 
cate regdlarly about the child's prog- 
ress and will help the child think of 
ways that the skills practiced at 
school can be used in the neighbor- 
hood or community. 

MRC expands service area 

As WCER's Multifunctional 
Resource Center (MRC) for Bilingual 
Education enters its third three-year 
contract, it adds North and South 
Dakota to its service area and a new 
director assumes responsibility. 

With funding from the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs, U.S. Department 
of Education, the MRC administers 
training and technical assistance to 
bilingual educators in Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

WCER's MRC for Service Area 6 
is one of 16 MRCs nationwide. Dat- 
ing back to 1975, the network of cen- 
ters offers teacher training and con- 
sultative assistance to educators and 
parents of students with limited En- 
glish proficiency (LEP). 



Minerva Coyne became director 
of the MRC at UW-Madison in Octo- 
ber 1992 after directing the Midwest 
MRC in Des Plaines, II, for 12 yea* 
She says her biggest challenge is tr) 
ing to maximize the MRCs resource 
to provide services to teachers across 
the six-state area. The addition of the 
Dakotas means the MRC now serves 
more Native Americans. Service Area 
6 also includes people of Hispanic 
and Southeast Asian descent, and 
Detroit is home to one of the largost 
Arabic populations outside.the Mid- 
east 

MRCs staff includes four train- 
ing and research specialists and tvs o 
field staff. They are generalists who 
can work effectively with people of 
varied cultural backgrounds. 

Working with the Satellite Educa- 
tional Resource Consortium (SERQ, 
MRC broadcasts a series of training 
programs to 26 states. A four-part se- 
ries is offered each semester, and col- 
lege credit is available for partici- 
pants. These broadcasts allow teach- 
ers in different states to participate 
in training simultaneously and re- 
duce the need for traveling to dis- 
tant school sites to conduct work- 
shops. Each program is recorded on 
videotape, and participants rail in 
and ask questions while the program 
is being taped. They can then pur- 
chase a copy of the video for train- 
ing. 

Each of the 16 MRCs serves as an 
expert resource for other MRCs, 
gathering information on subjects 
from immigrant/refugee programs to 
parent education and involvement 
to bilingual education for adults. At 
the direction of the Office of Bilin- 
gual Education and Minority Lan- 
guages Affairs, the MRC for Service 
Area 6 gathers and reports informa- 
tion about educational technology in 
bilingual programs. This information 
will be available for districts' pro- 
gram improvement efforts. 

Thanks to MRC, teachers of stu- 
dents of varieJ ethnic and linguistic 
heritages should find it easier to im« 
prove their instructional programs. 

cont'd on jxigt 8 
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Upward Bound provides 
an avenue 

More low-income high school 
students are beating the odds by be- 
coming the first generation in their 
families to attend college, thanks 
largely to Upward Bound. 

And with the receipt of its sec- 
ond three-year grant, Upward 
Bound will continue to guide more 
first-generation college students to- 
ward their goal of postsecondary ed- 
ucation. 

Now ending its fourth year, the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
program is one of 11 Upward Bound 
projects in Wisconsin and 609 nation- 
wide. Created in 1964 by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, Upward 
Bound projects receive funding from 
the U.S. Department of Education's 
Office of Postsecondary Education. 

Twelve of the 13 students in 
WCER's Upward Bound's first grad- 
uating class (1992) are attending col- 
lege. Seven were admitted to the 
Uni ver lity of Wisconsin-Madison, 



five to Madison Area Technical Col- 
lege, and one to Macalester College 
in St Paul. 

Students in Upward Bound's sec- 
ond graduating class (1993) already 
have been accepted to Vermont's 
Bennington College, Chicago's Co- 
lumbia College, Milwaukee's Al- 
vemo College, and various cam- 
puses in the University of Wisconsin 
System. One student graduating 
early from Madison's East High 
School is already attending UW- 
Madison. 

Upward Bound students have 
the potential to do well in college, 
but they're the first generation in 
their families to consider college a 
real possibility. They require a little 
extra nurturing and direction be- 
cause the important information 
they need isn't always immediately 
available. 

At least two-thirds of Upward 
Bound students must be potential 
first-generation college students 
from low-income families. The re- 
maining participants must be either 



one or the other. They all have com- 
pleted eight years of elementary 
school and are between the ages of 
13 and 19. 

Upward Bound Director Linda 
Lizana-Moss, herself the first in her 
family to attend college, recmita stu- 
dents through local middle schools 
and community centers. 

Although many low-income stu- 
dents want to attend college, she 
says, they're often in the dark about 
what to do-arranging finances, 
achieving high class rank and grade 
point average, and taking the appro- 
priate courses. 

'All too often, kids aren't asked 
the right questions or given the ap- 
propriate information soon enough,* 
Lizana-Moss says. Upward Bound 
can offer students no guarantees 
they'll be accepted into college, but 
it gives them the background neces- 
sary to succeed. 

'We give them the tools they can 
use to find out about these things/ 
says Lizana-Moss. "We provide an 
avenue.' 
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Schools where all children 
learn: see page 3. 

implementing outcome-based 
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Resolving policy issues: 
see page 5. 

Modules for success: see page 6. 
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HEARING ON H.R. 6, IMPACT AID AND 
CHAPTER 2 



TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1993 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:06 a.m., Room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members present; Representatives Kildee, Roemer, Mink, Good- 
ling, Gunderson, McKeon, Cunningham and Fawell. 

Staff present: Susan A. Wilhelm, staff director; S. Jefferson 
McFarland, subcommittee counsel; Lynn Selmser, professional staff 
member; and Andrew Hartman, education coordinator. 

Chairman Kildee. The subcommittee meets this morning for a 
hearing on H.R. 6. Today's focus is the reauthorization of the Im- 
pact Aid law and Chapter 2 of Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. Witnesses are experts on the operation of 
these programs and will provide us with insight into how the law 
can be changed to improve their effectiveness. 

Before introducing our witnesses, I want to recognize the Rank- 
ing Republican on both the subcommittee and the full committee, 
Mr. Goodling, an undisputed friend of education, and a good friend 
of mine. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GOODLING. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
for holding these hearings. Every place we go they seem to say 
Chapter 2 is so important to any kind of school reform and, of 
course, we are getting all sorts of controversy over Impact Aid at 
the present time so I thank you for holding these hearings. I think 
my colleague from Illinois would also like to say something. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Fawell. I have no opening statement. I am a visitor, no 
longer being a member of this particular subcommittee; but I look 
forward to hearing the testimony. 

Chairman Kildee. Very good. Appreciate your presence here this 
morning. Gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Roemer. I would also like to welcome my colleague, Mr. 
Hoagland, from Nebraska. It is always a distinct pleasure to have 
his testimony before this committee, and even though I am a new 
member, I have had the privilege of listening to his testimony as 
a witness before on this committee in the last 2Vi years and he al- 
ways has something insightful to say. We have testimony today on 

(83) 
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two very important programs before this subcommittee, impact as- 
sistance and Chapter 2, and I know that there will be a great deal 
of suggestion on Chapter 2 moneys, whether they should be tar- 
geted, focused, or whether they should be flexible, resilient. And I 
look forward to the expert witnesses this morning telling us their 
opinions and giving us their insight on this. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. I yiel^ back to Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GOODLING. I forgot to welcome Gei^ Heyman here and Gene 
is responsible for our Chapter 2 Program in Pennsylvania and the 
Chapter 2 program is very, very important to them. And that is 
why we wanted to have Gene come testify. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Very good. We welcome him. 

Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Chairman, I believe I will be here when he tes- 
tifies, but I would, if I may, like to mention that Mr. Tom Madden, 
the superintendent of Lemont High School District in my district, 
is here to testify in regard to section 2 Impact Aid with special ref- 
erence to the manner in which assessed valuation is determined. 
Strangely enough the Department of Education utilized the land 
use from the period of time when the Federal land was acquired. 
In his particular case and in other cases in Illinois, the land acqui- 
sition goes back as far as 45 years and the Department takes the 
land use at that time in determining the current assessed valu- 
ation. Thus there is a feeling that now that we are reauthorizing 
the Impact Aid program, this is something the committee ought to 
review. 

I thank the Chairman for the opportunity to express myself. 
Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I represent San 
Diego County, which you are aware of, and no matter what hap- 
pens in base closure or base realignment, San Diego north and 
south county is impacted greatly by Impact Aid. I actually gain 
about 13,000 jobs with base closures. It is not good for California, 
bu' \t is good for my district. And the problem is that the schools 
ri^ now receiving the excess in military are impacted greatly in 
the lack of education funds. They are already cutting programs be- 
cause of a State budget, a $10 billion deficit. 

They are a country in themselves and with that kind of deficit 
they don't have the funds to educate the kids that are coming in 
there. So I fully support the Impact Aid funding and I would be 
anxious to hear what the testimony is. And hopefully, we can re- 
verse the President's position on cutting Impact Aid and I would 
be supportive of putting that back in there. 

Mr. GOODLING. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cunningham. Yes, I will. 

Mr. GOODLING. Did you say you are gaining people? 
Mr. Cunningham. Yes, sir. f 
Chairman KlLDEE. You mean according to the Secretary s pro- 
posal. 

Mr. GOODLING. According to the Secretary s proposal, I was gain- 
ing 6,000 until last Friday when the Commission said they are 
going to look at the very places that I was to get the increase. 

So the Commission has different ideas than the Secretary. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Just want to comment here, I have been here 
17 years and I think even prior to that every President marched 
up the hill on Part B Impact Aid, and we made them march down 
it, too, again. I don't know what is going to happen this year. We 
have both authorization and appropriation, but I can't recall any of 
the years that I was here that — Presidents of both parties have al- 
ways tried to lower the flag on Part B of Impact Aid. 

Congress has always done something to at least lessen the lower- 
ing the flag on that. So we will look at that very closely this year 
and try to work with everybody. Peter Hoagland is a person who 
in campaign literature you could put conscientious, effective, and 
he helps, as a matter of fact, he really helps me form my con- 
science. I sat next to him a number of times. You have been very 
helpful, Peter. It is good to have you here this morning. 

STATEMENT OF RON. PETER HOAGLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Mr. Hoagland. Those are kind remarks, Mr. Chairman, and I 
appreciate those and those of Mr. Roemer and the opportunity to 
introduce briefly some of the issues this morning in this hearing on 
Impact Aid. I am delighted Mr. Goodling, and Mr. Cunningham, 
and Mr. Fawell are interested to come to this hearing and contrib- 
ute as they have to the effort to be sure that local school districts 
are adequately compensated for the burden that is imposed on 
them by Federal installations. And what I would like to do is pin- 
point this morning some of the experiences that we have had in 
eastern Nebraska to illustrate the case for Impact Aid and why it 
is so necessary. 

We have a major Air Force base in eastern Nebraska called the 
Offutt Air Force Base. Traditionally, it has been the home of the 
strategic air command, more recently of the strategic command. It 
is located in the City of Bellevue and near the community of Papil- 
lion La Vista. Now, the school districts in these two towns are re- 
quired by law to educate literally thousands of children that are 
presented to them whose parents are in the military, some of whom 
live on base and some of whom live off base, but all of whom con- 
tribute much less to the Nebraska tax base than do civilian resi- 
dents of Nebraska. And let me be specific on that. Even the so- 
called category B families, that is families that live off base, do not 
contribute to the tax base of our community as do civilian families, 
first, because of various privileges that they enjoy, which are not 
subject to local sales tax such as access to the base exchange, the 
commissary, recreational facilities, movie theater, and financial 
services through the credit union. 

Now, in addition to that, of course, the families that live on base 
don't pay property taxes and in Nebraska we are reliant for well 
over 50 percent of our funding from property taxes. Now, the off- 
base parents do pay property taxes, but in many cases they don't 
pay income taxes, State income tax. Now, why is that important? 
That is important because in Nebraska 41 percent of all the fund- 
ing for our school districts comes from what we call, and I am sure 
Michigan calls, State aid to education. And the State government's 
principal source of revenue for State aid education comes from 
State sales and income taxes. 
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Now, military families, whether they live on base or off base, can 
easily avoid payment of Nebraska's income taxes by declaring resi- 
dence in another State, which military people are free to do. And, 
of course, any lawyer worth his or her salt would tell a military 
family to declare residence in a State like Texas that has no in- 
come tax. So, again, whether families live on base or off base, they 
are relieved of many of the sales taxes and quite easily avoid pay- 
ing State income taxes and that way do not contribute to the State 
tax base that constitutes 41 percent of the budget of all of our 
school districts in Nebraska. 

Now, another feature of the Bellevue school district that makes 
Impact Aid so important is the low property valuation per pupil. 
And I have a chart here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make part 
of the record. And it shows that of the nine large, mostly urban K- 
12 school districts in Nebraska, Bellevue is the lowest. The Ne- 
braska average valuation per pupil in those nine districts is 
$200,000. In Bellevue the valuation is $90,000. 

Now, the reason for that is because 24 percent — I am sorry, 25.2 
percent of all of the real estate in the Bellevue school district is 
part of the Offutt Air Force Base. The main industry that we have 
in Bellevue, Nebraska, is the air base, and the air base pays no 
property taxes whatsoever. So 25.4 percent of the land mass of the 
school district is simply removed in toto from the property tax base. 

Bellevue also has few commercial operations because the main 
industry is the air base. So there are fewer commercial operations 
to tax, and the result of that is that we have this very low valu- 
ation per pupil in Nebraska. Now, if the President's proposal to 
phase out Part B, and I know that is not directly before the com- 
mittee, but just to give the committee an idea of the impact, if that 
proposal to phase out Part B funding over three years were to be 
adopted by the Congress, why, this particular school district would 
lose $7 million of $11 million it currently receives. 

If it were to make that shortfall up in property tax increases 
alone, without cutting any of the services offered, the property 
taxes on the average home in the school district would increase 
from $1,800 per year to approximately $2,400 per year, or an in- 
crease of 33 percent. That, of course, wouldn't happen. It would be 
accompanied — there would be a lesser property tax increase and 
considerable cutting of education programs. 

Now, let me just make a final comment. I am delighted that this 
subcommittee is considering reviewing and perhaps completely 
overhauling the State aid program, the Impact Aid program, be- 
cause I think it really does need a thorough examination, revalua- 
tion. And in that connection, I would urge the committee to take 
a look at amending the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act. 

We are also in Nebraska heavily dependent upon levying per- 
sonal property tax on automobiles. The county and school systems, 
county governments and school systems receive a great deal of rev- 
enue if the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act protects enlisted and 
commissioned personnel from having their vehicles taxed. Now, it 
is estimated that we lose in Bellevue $3,575,000 in taxes on auto- 
mobiles, all right. 

Does it really make sense in this day and age to afford enlisted 
and commissioned personnel the protections of the Soldiers and 
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Sailors Relief Act? That may indeed have been warranted back in 
the World War II period when it was enacted, but is it really justi- 
fied now? And it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the committee could, 
by allowing local political subdivisions to levy a personal property 
tax on automobiles by amending that portion of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Relief Act, why then we would give local communities that 
additional taxing ability and take some of the burden off the Fed- 
eral budget. 

But let me say in closing that like many, many other school dis- 
tricts around the country, and representatives of many of those are 
here today, you know, we have no legal alternative but to educate 
these children when they are presented to us for education. Yet, be- 
cause of all these varying circumstances that I have discussed, we 
don't recover nearly as much in taxes from their families, so we 
simply have to have this Federal aid if we are to provide the same 
quality education in those districts that prevails throughout the 
States. 

Thank you for allowing me to come and address the subcommit- 
tee this morning. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I don't ordinarily ask members questions, but 
I will ask just one question, if I can, of you, Peter. 

In Michigan we have a variety of revenue sources for education, 
property, income tax, sales taxes, proposal on the ballot June 2 to 
cut property tax and increase the sales tax to 6 percent. We have 
the lottery, and then we have the liquor tax. k is called Shots for 
Tots in Michigan. We have a variety of these taxes. Could you de- 
scribe, say, a Part B person who works on Federal land, but does 
not live on the Federal land, which of these taxes would that per- 
son be less likely paying into or paying much less into — taxes you 
would have in Nebraska or these taxes here? 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Well, first, Mr. Chairman, if he has received 
good legal advice, well, the family will declare as their residency 
a State that has no income tax. And many, many military families 
do that. So the number one loss to the State of Nebraska is we 
don't recover any State income tax. 

Second, because the family can shop on base and have various 
privileges at the base exchange, the commissary, the movie thea- 
ters, the golf course and financial serv^es through the credit union, 
why, they can avoid payment of a . U i of local sales taxes. Now, 
State sales and income tax constitute virtually all the revenues at 
the State level and 41 percent of the school district budgets in Ne- 
braska come from State aid education. All right. Also the City of 
Bellevue has its own sales tax and they can avoid payment of that 
by shopping at the commissary. 

Now, the third category of taxes that they avoid is taxes on their 
automobiles, which is a big element in Nebraska. I think we have 
one of the highest personal property taxes on automobiles, but they 
are protected under the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act from paying 
that tax. That doesn't make sense to me from a policy point of 
view, and the committee may want to look at that, may want to 
review that protection. And then, of course, for those families that 
live on base, they avoid paying a property tax. But that wasn't your 
question. Your question was with respect to Part B, and I think 
that that covers the Part B family exemption. 
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Chairman Kjldee. Okay. So they would not be living on Federal 
land, but they would still have these tax advantages because they 
are Federal military? 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Exactly. And then there is the indirect effect on 
the county that their presence is related to, and that is that 25.2 
percent of our land mass is the base itself. So there can be no com- 
mercial establishments there, there can be no private residences 
there that are subject to property tax. Because the base really is 
the industry of the area, that is the thing people live off, and that 
industry is completely exempt from any kind of property taxes. So 
you put those two things together and we wind up with our 
$90,000 valuation per pupil, the lowest of the nine K-12 urban dis- 
tricts in Nebraska, where the average is $200,000. That kind of ties 
it all together. 

I have that chart here that I would like to be made part of the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Peter Hoagland follows:] 
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Characteristics of the Bellevuc School District 



1. Federally Owned Property 

(a) Land Mass 
Bellevuc School District (4,509) 

(b) family Housing Units 
Other Enlisted & Officer Quarters (bed spaces) 

2. Offuti AFB Population (September, 1992) 

Military 

Appropriated Fund Civilians 
Non-Appropriated Fund Civilians 

Employed on Federal Property 
Dependents 

Total 

3. Soldiers' and Sailors' Relief Act 
Licensed Automobiles FY Ended February, 1993 

Sarpy County Residents 72,126 vehicles 

Sarpy County Non-Residents 13,265 vehicles* 

Licensed in Other States (Est.) 7,159 vehicles* 

*It is estimated that £3,575,000 in taxes on automobiles is lost annually. 

4. Exclusive jurisdiction removes from taxation. 

(a) Privately Owned Real PiOperty (banks, service stations, fast food restaurants, etc.) 

(b) Privately Owned Personal Property (computers, telephone equipment, etc.) 

5. Services Located on Federal Property (Retail sales on Offutt AFB totaled over $70,800,000 
for fiscal year 1992. These services and property arc exempt from sales or property taxes.) 

(a) Commissary (largest retail establishment in Nebraska) 

(b) Base Exchange 

(c) Recreational Facilities (golf, bowling, theaters, gymnasiums, etc.) 

(d) Financial Institutions (bank and credit union) 
(c) Medical Services 

(0 Other Services (service stauons, barber shops, restaurants, hobby 
shops, day care, dry cleaners, etc ) 



25.2% 
2,650 
2,042 



10,212 
1,398 
1.520 
13,130 
16.072 
29,202 
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1991-82 Valuation Per Pupil' 





Valuation 


Taxes With 


School Dlstricl 


Per P_udU 


S1.00 Lew 


Westslde 


$327,184 


$3,272 


Ralston 


$236,605 


$2,366 


Lincoln 


$203,673 


$2,037 


Omaha 


$185,991 


• ' $1,860 


Springfield 


$185,823 


$1,858 


Gretna 


$154,838 


$1,548 


Millard 


$143,831 


$1,438 


Papillion 


$104,794 


$1,048 


Bellevue 


$ 90,480 


$ 905 


Nebraska Average 


$201,605 


$2,016 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN PETER HOAGLAND 
before Subcommittee on Elementary and Secondary Education 
on Reauthorization of P.L. 81-874, the Impact Aid Program 
May 25, 1993 



1 want to thank you for the opportunity to testify today in support of 
reauthorizing the Impact Aid program. I especially want to thank Chairman Kildee for 
the invitation to be here this morning. 

1 appreciate that there is a need to streamline the Impact Aid program. Both 
supporters and opponents have argued that the program is too intricate and 
complicated and I support the Subcommittee's efforts to design a more streamlined 
funding formula. However, in our efforts to restructure the program, we must not 
forget the students who rely on this federal funding in order to receive a quality 
education. 



A Federal Commitmpnf 

Over 40 years ago, Congress formally acknowledged the federal government's 
responsibility to assist local school districts required to educate students whose parents 
do not fully contribute to the school district's tax base. Congress did not establish this 
program as a special benefit; it was the fulfillment of what was seen as a federal 
responsibility to these communities. 

In my Congressional district - the home of Offutt Air Force Base - Impact Aid is 
a critical source of funding. This large military installation employs thousands of 
uniformed Air Force personnel. They present their children to our schools, expecting 
that they will be educated. Yet they do not contribute fully to the tax base. 



This morning 1 would like to talk about the importance of "b" funding. Mr. 
Chairman, in my Congressional district category "b" funding is critical. The public 
schools - particularly Believue School District and Papill ion-La Vista - are required to 
educate over 8,500 federally-connected students whose parents work at Offutt AFB. 
These families pay much less in state and local taxes because of their protected status 
under the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act and because of various privileges they enjoy 
which are not subject to local taxes, such as access to the Base Exchange, Commissary, 
recreational facilities and financial services (see Enclosure B.) 

Approximately 41 percent of the funding for school districts budgets in Nebraska 
:>mes from state aid to education. T he state government's principal sources of revenue 
are sales and income taxes. Military families can avoid payment of Nebraska income 
taxes by declaring residence in another state. There is a definite need for Impact Aid to 
offset the obligation of educating the cnildren of military personnel. 

Another important Teature of Impact Aid for school districts such as Belk vue is 
the low property valuation per pupil. The enclosed chart illustrates that the tax base in 
Believue is the lowest of the nine large, most urban K-12 school districts in Nebraska. 
Believue has few commercial operations its area. Its main "industry" has always been 
the Air Base, which owns 25.2 percent of the land mass in the school district and pays 
property taxes (see enclosure B). 
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' Without funding for "b" students, consequences to these school districts would 
be severe. First, the school boards would be required to raise property taxes. If 
property taxes in the Bellevue School District were to increase to compensate for the 
entire loss of 'b" funding, the property taxes on the average home in the school district 
would increase from $1/800 per year to approximately $2,400 per year or an increase by 
a factor of 33 percent. Most likely some of the shortfall would be made up by a lay-off 
of school personnel. 



An Issue of Equity 

Ultimately, the issue is one of equity. All parent expect their schools to provide 
these students a quality education. Impact Aid is a federal commitment to ensure that 
children affected by a federal presence receive the same educational opportunities as 
other students. 

I want to express my appreciation and support to you and this Subcommittee for 
your help in the past and of continuing efforts to recognize the importance of this 
federal obligation which means so much to the students in my Congressional district 
and districts across the county. I pledge my attention and energy to do all T can to help 
restructure the Impact Aid program. 
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reived f?om the Federal Government as a local resource, and 
Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. 

£ g°o°o»« for aid only for the m ; n ffi -t 

the civilians. The civilians working on your base pay all the taxes 

th Mr y0 HoTGLS n D e Mr. Goodling, if the civilians have privileges at 
the base facilities, why, then they would in that— 
ft ^S^X—T^ip^ ta, and 

you and "S themZt II Soldiers and Sailors Aot ,s no longer 
" M^HOAOLAND. Well, we should put our combat helmets on be- 

rhage of local city sales tax and State sales tax. 
Mr GOODLING. Buying for their neighbors!' 

o£ : I&ms a-sss sag 

Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Roemer? 

Mr. ROEMER. I don't have any questions. 

^SS&r^teftomthaUn^ofM^ 
souri, I have a little problem with the corn husk .ers out 

hav^ lit °e trouWe, though. I know H*t = fte 

?0Vea»or 
are on food stamps as it is today^ nd SQ 

fortunate living on the West .Coast J™* ^' a ^J national 

ris^-s w-ssvea. »ur ^ m *. 
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Mr SS^'p"? S3" bU ^ *S a " '^ neighbors? 

rwi J- y ' 11 ls . chea P e r on the outside for a lot of items 
Chairman Kildee. Mr Fawell? "ems. 

Mr. Fawell. I have no questions. . « 

Chairman Kildee. Okay. Mrs. Mink. 
Mrs. Mink. No questions. 

CommiS DERS ° N - 1 am jUSt enj ° yin ^ beil * at Armed Services 
tes C timoTthi? Sing 1 ^ y ° U ^ much *>' *>ur 

Chicago S SchIol D%trict 187 &h°?^ Uperi T n ^ ndent ' North 

If you would come forward 
wmted F f < Th^t%- ( ? ai ™ an . if 1 m ay, Congressman John Porter 

to"hi» gfe^' mply wanted to his *««• welcome Dr. SimpZ 
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Mr. Natcher did take care of Mr. Porter's problem at that time in 
the House and it got dropped in conference. Okay. Mr. Heyman. 

of a TFTwrFNTS OF GENE HEYMAN, PROGRAM MANAGER, FED- 
ER^SoGRMIS DTVISION, PENNSYLVANIA, DEPARTMENT 
OFEDUCATION- JOAN RUSKUS, SENIOR RESEARCHER, SRI 
?NTERNATTONAL- TVAN SMALL, ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND - 
SSraSSSra PUBLIC SCHOOLS; C^ES PATTERSON, 
SUPERINTENDENT, KILLEEN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT JOHN SIMPSON, SUPERINTENDENT, NORTH CHICAGO 
COMMWOTTY UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICT 187; AND THOMAS 
m^Sn^uperintIndent OF SCHOOLS, LEMONT TOWN- 
SHIP HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 210 

Mr. Heyman. Chairman Kildee, Mr. Goodling, ladies and gentle- 
men good morning. My name is Gene Heyman. I am the Chapter 
2 Progam Manager for the Commonwealth of Pennsy vania u I 
would like to thank the committee for asking me to testify today 
about Chapter 2, a Federal program which is having significant im- 
pact in the schools of Pennsylvania and in schools around the Na- 

tl0 Ihave been working with Chapter 2 since 1989 and have had the 
opportunity to implement the changes brought about by the Haw- 
kins Stafford amendments of 1988. I understand that one of the 
primary goals of the Hawkins Stafford amendment was to make 
Chapter 2 a more focused, targeted assistance program. And I am 
. pleased to report that goal has been largely accomplished in Penn- 

Sy nhar>ter 2 is no longer found money which disappears into the 
netherworld of school finance. Today, the Chapter 2 Progran, .is 
providing targeted, supplementary support in critical cutting edge 
programs such as school readiness, technology innovation^ and 
Sol reform. For example, with Chapter 2 dollars, the Tyrone 
area schoofdistrict in Pennsylvania, a rural district, provides an 
early childhood school readiness program, focused on national goal 
number one: By the year 2000 all children in America will start 

SC Th°e prScUs^rhome-based, preschool parent training program, 
which assists parents in helping their children acquire early .learn- 
ing readiness skills. Approximately 50 disadvantaged families are 
visited several times each year by a preschool teacher and the 
teacher models helping skills for the parents who ultimately take 
over the task of helping their children get ready for scnool Com- 
munity involvement is an integral part of the program and local 
businesses donate materials and services. The project even has its 
own radio program on Sunday afternoons and the time s donated. 

Test scores show that children who participate in this program 
are beVer prepared to start school, are less likely to require reme- 
dial services such as Chaptor 1, and they are on grade level with 

^A'secoTd project in the Loyalsock school district, a small subur- 
ban school district near Williamsport, Pennsylvan la features £ 
hands-on challenging, computer-based science and math program 
wKch has transformed science and mathematics instruction in the 
high school. The emphasis is on national education goal number 4. 
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By the year 2000 U.S. students will be first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement. 

Real time scientific experiments are conducted using computer 
interfacing laboratories, satellite tracking and image acquisition 
from U.fa and Russian weather satellites. This innovative program 
extends the classroom walls into the real world by providing exper- 
imental and hands-on learning activities for all students, including 
both academically advanced and at-risk students. This project has 
been so successful for us that we have provided Chapter 9 funds 
to replicate the project in several other rural school districts in the 
btate where money for technology purchases is severely limited and 
virtually overnight science in these schools has gone from litmus 
paper tests and worksheets to real scientific inquiry using current 
technological capabilities. There are many similar,, successful 
projects and programs supported by Chapter 2 in other States, and 
I have provided the committee staff with information on successful 

mi? £ projects in many of these other States. 

The Chapter 2 funds reserved for State use are provided for tar- 
geted assistance, effective schools and State administration of the 
Chapter 2 Program. Generally we spend between 2 and 3 percent 
ot the grant each year for program administration rather than the 
5 percent authorized. The remainder goes to support technical as- 
sistance and specific projects associated with school reform, early 
childhood interventions, teacher training, and so on. You are prob- 
ably aware that Pennsylvania has undertaken a major educational 
reform. New school regulations and graduation requirements focus 
on what students know and can do, rather than how much time 
they have spent in a classroom. 

Chapter 2 funds reserved for State use have been instrumental 
in supporting this reform by allowing for teacher training in per- 
lormance-based education methods and techniques, curriculum de- 
velopment, transition planning, pilot projects, modeling and experi- 
mentation on the local level. In addition to school reform, Chapter 
i I- served for State use support supplemental projects in 
early childhood education, open libraries, summer intensive lan- 
guage program, and school improvement, just to name a few 

Chapter 2 is a very valuable Federal program for education in 
Pennsylvania. When considering the reauthorization of Chapter 2 

1 urge you to keep one primary principle in mind. Retain the essen- 
tial character of Chapter 2. Retain the capacity of Chapter 2 to re- 
spond immediately to emerging. State, local and student needs. 
Chapter 2. is the only Federal program capable of supporting a full 
range of educational services for all students in all schools. Retain 
local flexibility in decisionmaking as the cornerstone of the Chapter 

2 Program. Local flexibility is the key to reform and innovation be- 
cause it encourages increased support from parents and the com- 
munity by creating local ownership of reform and innovative 
projects. Chapter 2 is the only Federal program with the flexibility 
to address any or all of the national goals for education. 

Retain Chapter 2 support for programs meeting the needs of stu- 
dents at risk of failure in school. While other programs address the 
needs of the population of at-risk students defined on narrow 
grounds, the unique strength of Chapter 2 is its ability to tailor a 
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project to meet the specific needs of the at-risk students in any 
school. 

Retain the long and successful Chapter 2 tradition of supporting 
professional development for educational personnel. Chapter 2 pre- 
sents an established structure to support increasing needs for 
training and staff development, relevant to educational reform. Re- 
tain the ability of Chapter 2 to bring cutting edge educational and 
instructional technology into the total education program in 
schools. Chapter 2 brings technology to children at an early age 
and exponentially expands the range of learning opportunities 
available to students. 

Chapter 2 can be improved in reauthorization by enabling 
stronger Support for school reform. For example, the effective 
schools targeted area can be expanded to include the full range of 
school reform and restructuring models. This will broaden and re- 
inforce efforts already underway in States such as Pennsylvania. 
Also, the instructional materials targeted assistance area can be 
changed to educational technology and telecommunications, be- 
cause much in instructional technology has changed significantly 
since 1987. 

The scope of educational technology as supported by Chapter 2 
has grown beyond mere overhead projectors to include distance 
learning, computer networks, automated science laboratories, inte- 
grated voice and data systems, and multimedia applications. And 

1 believe there is a strong link between this technology and school 
reform. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that in my experience Chapter 

2 uniquely possesses the flexibility to support State and local inno- 
vation and creative efforts aimed at fundamental change in the 
classrooms of the Nation. Thank you very much. 

Chairman KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Heyman follows:] 

Statement of Eugene F. Heyman, Jr.. Chapter 2 Program Manager, Division 
of Federal Programs, PA Department of Education 

Chairman Kildee, Mr. Goodling, ladies and gentlemen, good morning. My name 
is Gene iSeyman. I am the Chapter 2 Program Manager for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. „ . . n , A n 

Fd like to thank the committee for asking me to testify today about Chapter 2, 
a Federal program which is having significant impact in the schools of Pennsylvania 
and in schools around the Nation. > 

I have been working with Chapter 2 since 1989 and have had the opportunity to 
implement the changes brought about by the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments 01 
1988. I understand that one of the primary goals of the Hawkins-Stafford amend- 
ments was to make Chapter 2 a more focused, targeted assistance program I am 
pleased to report that goal has been largely accomplished. Chapter 2 is no longer 
found money which disappears into the nether world of school finance. Today, the 
Chapter 2 Program is providing targeted, supplementary support in critical, cutting 
edge programs such as school readiness, technological innovation, and school reform. 

For example, with Chapter 2 dollars, the Tyrone Area School District, a rural dis- 
trict, provides an early childhood school readiness program, focused on National 
Education Goal number one. (By the year 2000 all children in America will start 
school ready to learn.) The project is a home-based, preschool parent training pro- 
gram, which assists parents in helping their children acquire early learning readi- 
ness skills. . , , . , . 

Approximately 50 disadvantaged families are visited several times each year bv 
a preschool teacher. The teacher models helping skills for the parents who ulti- 
mately take over the task of helping their children get ready for school. Community 
involvement is an integral part of the program and local businesses donate mate- 
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rials and services. The project even has its own radio program on Sunday after- 
noons. (The time is donated.) 

Test scores show that children who participate in this program are better pre- 
pared to start school, less likely to require remedial servi ^s such as Chapter 1, (78 
percent don't require Chapter 1) and are on grade level \ ith their peers. 

A second project in the Loyalsock School District, a small suburban district, fea- 
tures a hands-on, challenging, computer-based science and math program which has 
transformed science and mathematics instruction in the high school. The emphasis 
is on National Education Goal number 4. (By the year 2000, U.S. students will be 
first in the world in mathematics and science achievement.) 

Real-time scientific experiments are conducted using computer-interfacing labora- 
tories, satellite tracking and image acquisition from U.S. and Russian weather sat- 
ellites. This innovative program extends the classroom walls into the real world by 
providing experimental and hands-on learning activities for all students, including 
both academically advanced and at-risk students. 

This project has been so successful that we have provided Chapter 2 funds to rep- 
licate the project in several other rural districts in the State where money for tech- 
nology purchases is severely limited. Virtually overnight science in these schools has 
gone from litmus paper tests and worksheets to real scientific inquiry using current 
technological capabilities. 

There are many similar, successful projects and programs supported by Chapter 
2 in other States. I have provided the committee staff information on successful 
Chapter 2 projects in many other States. 

The Chapter 2 funds reserved for State use are provided for targeted assistance, 
effective schools and State administration of the Chapter 2 Program. Generally, we 
spend between 2 and 3 percent of the grant each year for program administration 
rather than the 5 percent authorized. The remainder goes to support technical as- 
sistance and specific projects associated with school reform, early childhood inter- 
ventions, teacher training, etc. 

You are probably aware that Pennsylvania has undertaken a major educational 
reform. New school regulations and graduation requirements focus on what students 
know and can do, rather than how much time they have spent in the classroom. 
Chapter 2 funds reserved for State use have been instrumental in supporting this 
reform by allowing for teacher training in performance -based education methods 
a.id techniques, curriculum development, transition planning, pilot projects, model- 
ing and experimentation at the local level. 

In addition to school reform, Chapter 2 funds reserved for State use support sup- 
plemental projects in early childhood education, open libraries, summer intensive 
language, and school improvement, to name a few. 

Chapter 2 is a very valuable Federal program for education in Pennsylvania. 

When considering the reauthorization of Chapter 2, I urge you to keep one pri- 
mary principle in mLA: retain the essential character of Chapter 2. 

Retain the capacity of Chapter 2 to respond immediately to emerging State, local 
and student needs. Chapter 2 is the only Federal education program capable of sup- 
porting a full range of educational services for all students in all schools. 

Retain local flexibility and decisionmaking as the cornerstone of the Chapter 2 
program. Local flexibility is the key to reform and innovation because it encourages 
increased support from parents and the community by creating local ownership of 
reform and innovative projects. Chapter 2 is the only Federal program with the 
flexibility to address any or all of the National Goals for Education. 

Retain Chapter 2 support for programs meeting the needs of students at-risk of 
failure in school. While other programs address the needs of populations of at-risk 
students defined on narrow grounds, the unique strength of Chapter 2 is its ability 
to tailor a project to meet the specific needs of the at-risk students in any school. 

Retain the long and successful Chapter 2 tradition of supporting professional de- 
velopment for educational personnel. Chapter 2 presents an established structure to 
support increasing needs for training and staff development, relevant to educational 
reform. 

Retain the ability of Chapter 2 to bring cutting edge educational and instructional 
technology into the total education program in schools. Chapter 2 brings technology 
to children at an early age and exponentially expands the range of learning opportu- 
nities available to students. 

Chapter 2 can be improved in reauthorization by enabling stronger support for 
school reform. 

For example, the Effective Schools targeted area can be expanded to include the 
full range of school reform and restructuring models. This will broaden and rein- 
force reform efforts already underway in the States. 
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Also, the Instructional Materials targeted assistance area can be changed to Edu- 
cational Technology and Telecommunications because much in ip 31 ™.^™,^; 
nology has changed significantly since 1987. The scope of educational ^technologies 
supported by Chapter \ has grown beyond mere overhead projectors to mc ude dis- 
tance learning, computer networks, automated science laboratories, integrated vo^e 
and data systems, and multimedia applications. I believe there is a strong link be- 
tween this technology and school reform. „„;„„ol„ r^e 

In conclusion, I wbuld like to say that in my experience Chapter 2 umquely pos- 
sesses the flexibility to support State and local innovation and creative efforts aimed 
at fundamental change in the classrooms of the Nation. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Dr. Ruskus. 

Ms RUSKUS. Chairman Kildee, Mr. Goodhng, ladies and gentle- 
men, 'i am pleased to be here today to present research findings re- 
lated to the Chapter 2 Program, which is now in its 11th yeai ot 
operation. SRI International has been involved m studies ol Chap- 
ter 2 since 1986 We conducted the first national study of the pro- 
gram three years into its implementation as a block grant program 
under ECIA. We found that the program was largely successful in 
achieving its goals, but its broad scope led to the dispersion ot 
funds across many activities and an accompanying dilution ot dis- 
cernible effects. We are now in the 20th month of our 23-month 
study of Chapter 2 entitled, "How Chapter 2 Operates at the Fed- 
eral, State and Local Levels." 

Our study was designed to evaluate the role of Chapter 2 in pro- 
moting educational reform, to study program operations at each 

1 >vel of the educational system, and to document changes m the 
program since it was last reauthorized. Two data collection strate- 
gies were used to collect data needed for these purposes. 

National surveys conducted at the State and local levels, and 
case studies of six State education agencies, or SEAs, Colorado, In- 
diana, Maryland, Mississippi, Texas, and Vermont, and 18 school 
districts embedded within those States. First, I would like to sum- 
marize some recent trends in the Chapter 2 program based on our 
just completed survey tabulations and our summary of the btate 
annual report data. , „. . 

I will then summarize survey data related to reported Chapter 

2 effects and conclude with perspectives and reauthorization, bince 
its reauthorization in 1988, Chapter 2 allocations have remained 
very stable, ranging from a high of $463 million in 1989 to a low 
of $415.5 million, which has been proposed by the Clinton Adminis- 
tration for 1984. Because allocations are based on the school age 
population, the sizes of Chapter 2 grants to States vary widely, 
from a minimum of $2.3 million, up to $48.7 million. 

Despite the fact that the total Chapter 2 allocation represents a 
substantial sum, Chapter 2 funds comprise a very smal proportion, 
less than half a percent, of any State's education budget, regardless 
of the size of its grant award. In 1991, 1992 $450 million in Chap- 
ter 2 funds were allocated to SEAs and local school districts. Local 
agencies received 81 percent of these funds. The rest were retained 
at the State level. States distributed funds to districts on a formula 
basis The formula took into account student enrollment which was 
weighted on average 71 percent, and high cost factors including 
concentration of low income families, number of students from low 
income families, and population density. 

The median level of Chapter 2 funds retained for State use was 
$1.2 million; that is, half of the States retained more and half re- 
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tained less Across districts of all sizes, the median amount of 
Chapter 2 funds at the local level was around $8 000 Hotter the 

2sSSo£niT. S r ^ large to d i S ; rict3 ' those with enrollment of 
25,000 students or more, was $36C,000, while the median amount 

tt ! 000 L i* f Wlth . ^ ln ? nt8 under 2,500 students wa™us 
S>o,UU0. bo you can see the broad range 

9 fiInH e c ! S ^ I1 ; 0 n Cated .- he higheSt Pontages of their State Chapter 
2 funds to innovative programs at 35 percent, including effective 

nercent TnT 8 ' an - d t0 ° hapter u 2 program administration at 20 
percent. Local agencies on the other hand, allocated the highest 
percentage of their funds for programs to acquire and use instruc 
tional materials, 40 percent, followed by programs to ser^e stu- 
dents who are at risk or whose education entaUs higher thZ avS 

Chan?^ for V*™^ ¥° r , e than tW0 - thirds of dScts t1?at use 
meKL^S ° r S0ft — -ported using equip- 

.n^ r n 1 ; ha f n 5 per u ent of a11 dis tncts use their Chapter 2-funded 
f ^• f ° r . pU f r rchaSe or acti vitiei not related to students In 
terms of direct effects on students and districts, districrrespond 

t V"*iety of positive outcomes associated with Sp- ■ 
Sl£ ? -u t . he faCt ', as 1 men «oned earlier, that Chapter 2 gen- 
erally contributes a relatively small portion of funding for anv local 

Ch°ln a ir 1 9f eV H n ^ riVe perC6nt 0f district respondents S tha 
Sffi 2 - f M nd ed programs exposed students to new materials and 

Kancf ' lmpr ° Ved student services and improved student per 

nr?J!f j^ lf 5- a11 districts believe the Chapter 2-funded programs 
™™ t f T n ng ?- r i°- Cal P ri ? r ities, allow districts to continuf pro- 
w a l T dlS , tnCtS t0 . initiate P^ams in educational inno- 
vations We included a number of open-ended items on the State 
survey for the purpose of eliciting respondents' own points 0 f view 
ter 2 directors ReSp ° ndentS to the State sur veys were State Chap 

i m nn^H r f qu ^ti° n . to them what has been Chapter 2's most 
important contribution to your State's educational program? 30 out 
of 52 State coordinators, or 58 percent, said that Chapter 2's most 

pZS^ , C0nt r nbuti0n 'I s the Provision of addition af supporTfor 
educational reform or educational improvement. Data relevant to 
reauthorization were collected in two ways on the survey 
First we asked State coordinators to indicate their level of agree- 

2fc the IJtTtL? P ° M ? le Ch , angeS that ?*y improve Chafer 
wL oi? u a te ; That was /ramed as a standard, closed-end item 
We also asked them a series of open-ended questions on specific £ 
sues to solicit their own ideas. Potential changes that respondents 
felt most strongly about were these, that the Federal share of 
Chapter 2 funds should not be increased. Seventy-seven percent of 
SnnM? r ° n ^ dlsa f e . ed with that, that effective school programs 
should be redelK ed to include the full range of school-based rlform 
Seventy-two percent of States, and that effective schoof set aside 
should be eliminated, 69 percent of Ctates 

Much of this quantitative data was echoed in the open-ended re- 
marks of respondents. When we asked what changes to the current 
Chapter 2 regulations would most support youi -State Tin Ele- 
menting educational reform, the principal change that State direc- 
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tors would like to see in the current Chapter 2 regulations is re- 
finement of the target assistance areas. Forty percent of btate di- 
rectors suggested redefining effective schools to allow lor the lull 
range of school-based reform, rewriting all of the technical assist- 
ance areas to focus on reform, or aligning the targeted areas with 

the national goals. , 

The final open-ended item asked if a supplement not supplant 
provision were revised to provide more flexibility in the use ot 
Chapter 2 funds, what types of programs or activities would your 
agencv support? About half of the Chapter 2 directors felt that 
their States would support a greater number of reform-related ac- 
tivities including those mandated by their State legislatures, bo 
from the perspectives of State directors and district coordinators oi 
Chapter 2, the committee should carefully consider the iollowing 
changes in Chapter 2: _ , 

Redefine effective schools programs to include the lull range ol 
school-based reform. Eliminate the 20 percent set-aside for effective 
schools programs, at least as they are currently defined. Revise the 
supplement hot supplant provision to provide greater flexibility in 
the use of funds. Redefine the target assistance areas to focus more 
directly on reform. From SRFs point of view as researchers, we 
agree with the State directors, that if the effective school set-aside 
is retained, it should b? redefined to include all school-based re- 

f ° Effective school programs, as they are defined in Chapter 2, have 
been replaced by more systemic efforts, along with a broad range 
of school-based reform activities. We agree that the supplement not 
supplant provision should be less restrictive, especially for the pur- 
pose of supporting education reform that may be mandated. 

One quote out of our database illustrates the point of view ot 
State coordinators on this. This person said, the current legislation 
often punishes States with mandated reform acts in an efiort to 
prevent the appearance of supplanting by placing too many restric- 
tions on the use of funds. It is difficult to coordinate resources from 
the State and Chapter 2 for an effective schools program if the 
State has a mandated reform act. 

We also agree that the targeted assistance areas would benelit 
from a closer alignment with the, national goals or even a btate s 
own education goals. But beyond these recommendations, we at 
SRI suggest strengthening evaluation requirements for Chapter I 
and ensuring that States and districts are given more technical as- 
sistance in conducting evaluations. From our review of the State 
self-evaluations of effectiveness, we determined that only one- 
fourth of the- evaluations were methodologically adequate and com- 
plete We believe that formative evaluation would be more uselul 
to States and districts than summative evaluation, which was re- 

^Ta^ummative' evaluation of Chapter 2 is desired outside of the 
current SRI study, it would more effectively be conducted by an ex- 
ternal evaluator than by the States themselves We are sure that 
as we continue our analysis of the data, we will add to these pre- 
liminary recommendations and possibly modify those presented 
here It does appear at this point in our evaluation of Chapter 2 
that Chapter 2 provider, a valuable source of funds, although a 
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small one relative to other sources, that States and districts can 
use to support what they see as their priorities. This feature of the 
program is directly in line with the notion that the most effective 
reform is designed and implemented by those closest to the system 
it affects, whether those be States, districts, schools or classrooms 

Chapter 2 also appears to be a mechanism for initiating innova- 
tive, untried programs, that may not have had a chance to be pilot- 
tested otherwise. On the other hand, Chapter 2 is a resource that 
can be used m almost any way. We have seen instances where 
Chapter 2 is used to support valuable programs with documented 
outcomes and we have seen instances where Chapter 2 is used to 
support activities that are not clearly linked to instruction and pro- 
grams that have not been able to demonstrate any clear effects 
More systematic evaluation would do much to ensure that Chapter 
2 funds are used effectively. 

In conclusion, we believe that the Chapter 2 Program has the po- 
tential to serve as a more powerful vehicle for reform than it has 
in the past, and as the comments of our survey respondents indi- 
cate those who operate Chapter 2 programs at the State and local 
levels support change in this direction. 

Chairman KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ruskus follows:] 
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Introduction 

I am pleased to be here today to present research findings related 10 the Chapter 2 
program which is now in its eleventh year of implementation. SRI International has been 
involved in studies of Chapter 2 since 1984. We conducted the first national study of the 
program three years into its implementation as a block grant program under the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). 1 We did a special study of Chapter 2 
support for Chapter 1, which was used by this subcommittee in 1992/ We recently 
studied Chapter 2 and its relationship to school-based reform in our national study of 
effective schools programs. 3 We also assisted the Chapter 2 Program Office in 
summarizing state data from the 1989-90 and 1990-91 annual reports of budget 
allocations and data from the state self-evaluations of effectiveness. 4 We are now in the 

« Knapp M S and Blakely, C.H. (1986). The Education Block Grant at the local Level: The 
Implementation of Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act tn Districts and 
Schools. Menlo Park, C A: SRI International. 

* Shields, P.S., and Anderson, L. (1991). Chapter 2 Support for Chapter 1 Program Improvement. 
Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

* Shields, P S , Anderson, L„ Bamburg, I D., Hawkins, E.F., Knapp. M., Ruskus, J., and Wilson C.L. 
(\991). Improving Schools from the Bottom Up; From Effective Schools to Restructuring (Draft Final 
Report). Menlo Park, CA: SRI International. 

4 Padilla. C , Ruskus, J., and Williamson, C. (1993). Summary of Chapter 2 Annual Reports. 
Washington, DC U.S Department of Education; and Hawkins, E., Ruskus, J., and Wcchsler, M. (1993). 
Summary of Chapter 2 State Self Evaluations of Effectiveness. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Education. 
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20th month of our 23-month national study of Chapter 2. How Chapter 2 Operates at the 
Federal, State, and Local Levels. 5 

I will not review the findings from each of these studies. Instead. I will focus on 
our most recent data, especially those data that speak to the value of.Chapter 2 and issues 
pertinent to the upcoming reauthorization of Chapter 2. First, I will briefly review the 
evolution of Chapter 2 from its early years under ECIA as a rather generic block grant to 
its recent years under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) as a program 
more clearly focused on school improvement. I will then give an overview of SRTs smdy 
and draw upon both our summary of the state annual report data and our just-completed 
survey tabulations to point out recent trends in the program. To capture the spirit of the 
program. I will then describe an actual Chapter 2 program in action-Michigan's 
Schoolwide Improvement and Effective Schools Program.6 Following this overview I 
will summarize survey data related to reported Chapter 2 effects, and conclude with ' 
perspectives on reauthorization, based on our survey findings. 

Evolution of Chapter 2 

Chapter 2 began in 198 1 as a block grant that consolidated over 40 former 
categorical grant programs (e.g., Teacher Corps, Follow Through. Strengthening State 
Agencies). It was signed into law with the passage of P.L. 97-35, the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act State and local education agencies were given 
significant discretion in the use of Chapter 2 funds to improve education in their 
junsdictions. This flexibility has become the hallmark of Chapter 2. Our evaluation of 
Chapter 2 under ECIA found that it was largely successful in achieving the goals set out 
for it m federal legislation. But the broad scope of the program led to the dispersion of 
funds across many activities and an accompanying dilution of discernible effects. 

In 1988, the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
School Improvement Amendments of 1 988 reauthorized Chapter 2 by amending the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. In partial response to concerns over a 
lack of program focus and prior use of funds for activities not directly related to students 
the revised statute defined the purpose of Chapter 2 in terms that underscored 
instructional program improvement-"promising educational programs," "innovation and 
educational improvement," "meeting the needs of at risk and high cost students," and 

sc^oUproSs""" 3 ' ° f teaChi " 8 lean,i " 8 thr ° U8h Mtiatin8 and «P andfa 8 effective 



»RuskUS. } and Shields, P. M. (1991). Supplement to a Study of Effective Schools Programs- How 
Chapter 2 Operates at the Federal. State, and Local Levels. Subcontract l0 Policy Studies TJ&L 
Contract No. LC890S900 1 . ' oluales Associates, 

P (l " l 2 4 ) K £va,u f °" "/'*< Effectiveness of Chapter 2 ESEA in Michigan. School Year 
1990-91. Lansing: Michigan Stale Department of Education. 
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In a more directive way, the statute spedfied six allowable uses, or "target 
assistance areas* foTchapter 2 funds; it required states ;o m ° f 
funds for effective schools programs and limited expenditures for Chapter 2 
KnSrS; and it established two new reporting requirements: an annual report of 
Chapter 2 allocations ajid a self-evaluation of effectiveness. 

Recently a seventh target assistance area to promote literacy has been added to 

5! m submitted their fas, state self-evaluations of effectless tn 1992. 

Overview of the SRI Study 

How Chapter 2 Operates at the Federal, State, and U>ca\ UveU was designed to 

Tcollect the data needed for these purposes: (1 ) nauonal surveys 
and local levels, and (2) case studies of six state education agenc.es < SEAs >^ olo f °' p 
LiaS Maryland, Mississippi Texas, and Vermont-and 18 districts 3 w.thm each case 
JJfflhe case studies will provide a rich, qualitative database to further our 
interpretation of the national survey data. 

The two national surveys, the State Survey of Chapter 2 and the >^*™> f 
Chavte, - 2 were administered in the 1992-93 school year and covered data for the 1991 
M school year. We achieved a 100% response rate to the state survey and an 80% 
response rate to the district survey. 

The state survey sample included the entire universe'of SEAs, that is, all 50 SEAs 
p,us the^genSs of J District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Respondents to the state 
survey were state Chapter 2 directors. 

Tne district sample was drawn from the universe of « 

Chapter 2 activities. 
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Recent Trends 



proposed by the C.inton administnuion for 1994 Bafd o 'ufe™ 90 9. stte ZT 
reports Chapter 2 funds were distributed across the country, roughly in oronoTnnt 
reg.onai enrollment patterns (see Figure 1). 8 y pr0 P 0rtI0n t0 

Because allocations are based on the school-age population the ^ nf rh,™ 
grants to states varied widely (from a minimum of $2.3 milH u to S4 1 ' 

populauon density (weighted on average, 4%). a erage, io%;, and 

The median level of Chapter 2 funds retained for suite use w« « 1 1 8s ?no . • 
ha.f retained more, half retained ,ess). More than iJ^fZs^S'^T' 1 ' S ' 
PO = Of their state funds for discretionary grants to SS^SS^SH^, 
pnmanly to encourage educational innovation. Across districts of all Z J.h 
amount of Chapter 2 funds at the local level waf« Ain u u medlan 

very .arge districts (enrollment SJ5 0 Ire wi SS^w^hf'r ° Unt 
amount for small districts (enrolment under 2.5M) was just'$f 'isT^lT, 



States allocated the highest percentages of their state Chapter 2 funds m 

«.h„, '""ITU """" ■"»«« Wo** (65%) of rival. 

** * ■»*»>•« * ««■ - locally funded Ch,p«, 2 pTgl, „ 
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activities. This is only a rough estimate of the proportion of private schools with 
students participating in Chapter 2, since national data available on the number of private 
schools in operation in each state are inadequate. 

Although local agencies have the primaiy responsibility for serving private school 
students, nearly all slates (48) provided some Chapter 2-funded services to students in 
participating private schools in 1991-92. The median amount of state Chapter 2 funding 
allocated to serve private school students was $9,500, which was distributed across, on 
the average, 221 participating private schools per state. Across all districts, the median 
amount of Chapter 2 funds for services to private school students was $795, distributed 
across, on the average, four participating private schools. Very large districts allocated a 
median of $23,732 for services to private school students; small districts allocated a 
median of $330. 

Nearly all states (98%) used Chapter 2 as a source of continuation funding for 
existing Chapter 2 programs. Almost two-thirds (65%) used Chapter 2 funds as seed 
money for new programs. Most districts (60%) tended to use their Chapter 2 funds lo 
supplement their district budgets for instructional items. Like states, a high proportion of 
districts (53%) also used Chapter 2 funds to continue existing Chapter 2 programs. A 
much smaller percentage (19%) used Chapter 2 as seed money for new programs. 

In terms Of program content, most states used Chapter 2 funds to support slate 
reform efforts. For example, Chapter 2 funds were used for effective schools programs by 
98% of states, for school improvement planning by 82% of states, for curriculum 
frameworks that promote higher-order thinking by 76% of states, and for systemic reform 
efforts by 71% of states (see Table 5). States also used Chapter 2 funds for direct services 
to students, for professional development, and for instructional materials. 

Like SEAs, districts also used Chapter 2 to support education reform, but not at 
the same high levels (see Table 6). Forty-two percent of districts used Chapter 2 for 
effective schools programs. 40% for curriculum frameworks to promote higher-order 
thinking skills, and 39% for activities related to National Education Goal "Science and 
Mathematics Achievement." Districts also used Chapter 2 funds for -\ variety of other 
programs — direct services for students, professional development, and materials and 
equipment. It is noteworthy that three-fourths of all districts reported that activities 
supported through Chapter 2 related to district priorities for education. 

More than one-third of districts (39%) targeted particular student groups with 
their Chapter 2 funds; most often these were kindergarten-elementary students living in 
urban areas (94% of those districts that targeted student groups). Over three-fourths of 
districts that targeted student groups focused on this same level of students living in 
sparsely populated areas, with disabilities, from minority groups. limitcd-English- 
proficient (LEP), and gifted and talented; and over three-fourths targeted LEP students in 
middle school/junior high. 
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We know from the 1990-91 annual report data, that the highest percentage of 
public students benefit from Chapter 2 funds via tangible instructional materials 
(especially library materials, which affected 34%) compared with programs in the other 
target areas (see Table 7). When districts provided services for private school students, 
the services also tended to be related to purchase of instructional resources (e.g., 
materials and equipment) and computer hardware and software (84% of all districts that 
served private school students). 

Chapter 2 in Action 

States were required to submit a self-evaluation of their state and local Chapter 2 
programs in 1992. These data, which are summarized elsewhere, included descriptions of 
mo., 1 , than 200 Chapter 2 programs and evaluations of those programs.? We have 
selected a program from Michigan's self-evaluation report to highlight here. 



Michigan's School wide Improvement and Effective Schools Program 

Michigan has a long history of support for school improvement and effective 
schools. Much of the groundbreaking research on effective schools comes out of 
Michigan's pioneer efforts in state assessment and accountability. As early as 1 984, the 
Michigan State Board of Education adopted the recommendation that all school districts 
should develop building-level school improvement plans. State leadership, funded in part 
through Chapter 2, has continued to provide the direction and support system guiding 
school improvement on a statewide basis. 

In 1990, the State of Michigan adopted Public Act 25, which requires Michigan 
schools to develop, implement* and annually update building- level school improvement 
plans based on effective schools research. In December 1990, the State Board of 
Education adopted goals contained in Education: Where the Next Century Begins, which 
provide specific measurable objectives related to school improvement and effective 
schools. 

In school year 1990-91, Michigan school districts reported expenditures of 
$972,742 (7.2% of their Chapter 2 funds) in the area of schoolwide improvement and 
effective schools. In addition to these funds, some of the Chapter 2 funds spent in the area 
of training and professional development were used to support awareness of effective 
schools research. Some of the funds in the materials and equipment area were used for 
technology related to implementation of district school improvement plans. 



7 Hawkins. E., Rmkus, J., and Wcchslcr, M. ( 1993). Summary of Chapter 2 State Self-Evaluations of 
Effectiveness. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 
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Evaluation surveys were received from 55 school districts that used Chapter 2 
funds for effective schools projects in school year 1990-91. These distri s used Chapter 2 
funds to supplement and enhance effective schools activities beyond thr i\ required by 
Public Act 25. Staff training was a part of almost all of the effective scnools projects. 
More than half of the districts also focused on technical assistance and evaluation, while 
only 20 districts focused on parent and community participation as a part of the effective 
schools process. 

Effective schools projects funded by Chapter 2 operated in 628 school buildings in 
the 55 districts. Slightly over a quarter of the buildings have high concentrations of 
students at risk of school failure or dropping out of school. A total of 1 ,735 staff at the 
preschool, elementary, and secondary levels indicated positive gains as a result of the 
program. Most of the districts have adopted school improvement action plans and goals 
and begun technical assistance and staff training. 

Districts used observations, interviews, and questionnaires to assess the impact of 
their effective schools projects. Most districts reported assessment of student 
performance, positive school climate, high expectations, effective instructional leadership, 
and parent and community involvement as outcomes that were applicable to their effective 
schools projects. The majority of effective schools project participants indicated positive 
effects in every outcome area. 

Projects funded by Chapter 2 were reported to be having an impact on the lives of 
teachers, educational administrators, school support staff, parents, and students across the 
State of Michigan. Positive effects of Chapter 2 projects were documented in the target 
assistance areas of materials and equipment, training and professional development, and 
schoolwide improvement and effective schools. 

The federal Chapter 2 ESEA grant continues to provide Michigan schools with the 
necessary flexibility to develop projects designed to address local needs and priorities. It 
has been successful in encouraging local design which has led to local ownership and 
commitment to the innovative projects supported by Chapter 2 funds. Schools have used 
the flexibility to develop effective projects, which are improving achievement, altitudes, 
motivation, and self-esteem 



Reported Effects 

Before reviewing program effects in terms of outcomes and benefits, I would like 
to discuss a different type of effect— the effect of the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments on 
Chapter 2 operations. According to state directors of Chapter 2, Hawkins-Stafford has 
had a major influence on their use of Chapter 2 funds. The two most frequent changes 
made by states were (1) correcting inappropriate Chapter 2 staff assignments and/or 
Chapter 2 funding of positions, and (2) shifting away from "strengthening activities*' (i.e., 
activities related to the general functions of the SEA). Both of these changes reflect the 
intent of the law to focus Chapter 2 on educational improvement and away from general 
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operating functions of state agencies. More than three-fourths of the stales put a greater 
emphasis on promoting effective schools programs as a result of the amendments. 

Whereas the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments did change the way states operated 
their Chapter 2 programs, this was not the case at the local level. Two-thirds of districts 
reported that the amendments had not influenced their use of Chapter 2 funds. This was 
particularly the case for small districts (70%). However, it could be argued that tne 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendments influenced districts indirectly through states. Half of 
districts reported that their states influenced their choice of programs/purchases. 

In terms of direct effects on students and districts, district respondents reported a 
variety of positive outcomes associated with Chapter 2, despite the fact (as noted above) 
that Chapter 2 generally contributes a relatively small proportion of funding for any local 
program. More than three-fourths of district respondents fell that Chapter 2-funded 
programs exposed students to new materials/technology, improved student services, 
and improved student performance (see Table 8). More than half of all districts 
believed that Chapter 2-funde<i programs provided funding for local priorities, allowed 
districts to continue programs, and allowed districts to initiate programs and 
educational innovations (see Table 9). 

We included a number of open-ended questions on the state survey for the purpose 
of eliciting respondents' own points of view on key issues. Our first question to them was, 
"What has been Chapter 2 's most important. contribution to your state 's educational 
program?*' Thirty out of 52 state Chapter 2 directors (58%) said that Chapter 2's most 
important contribution is the provision of additional support for education reform or 
educational improvement Additional support includes activities such as leadership 
training institutes, implementation of effective schools research through pilot programs, 
promotion of best educational practices, hiring of staff to provide technical assistance to 
LEAs in support of reform activities, and development of school improvement plans. 

Although the greatest number of responses dealt with Chapter 2's contribution to 
reform efforts, the program was also credited with supporting innovation or special 
projects, and providing SEAs and LEAs with the flexibility to address state and 
local needs as they arose. Chapter 2 was characterized as providing one of the few 
sources of funds at the local level for "risk taking" to try out new instructional practices. 

About 20% of the state directors mentioned Chapter 2's support of 
opportunities for professional development and the introduction or improvement of 
educational technology in their states- One state director felt that Chapter 2 had 
"introduced technology to students at an early age and helped many districts realize long 
range plans to integrate technology into the curriculum." Ann- her state director 
responded that "regional training opportunities supported by Lnapter 2 funds proved to 
be the catalyst which allowed over 180 schools to evaluate and begin to revise their 
educational programs." 
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Perspectives on Reauthorization 

Data relevant to reauthorization were collected in two ways on the survey: (1) we 
asked State Chapter 2 directors to indicate their level of agreement with a variety of 
possible changes that may improve Chapter 2 in their states in a standard quantitative 
item, and (2) we asked them a series of open-ended questions on specific issues to solicit 
qualitative data. The quantitative data showed that respondents felt strongly that the 
federal share of Chapter 2 funds should not be increased (77%), that "effective 
schools programs" should be redefined to include the full range of school -based 
reform (73%), and that the effective schools set-aside (at least 20% of state funds for 
effective schools) should be eliminated (69%) (see Table 10). 

Much of the quantitative data displayed in Table 10 is echoed in the open-ended 
remarks of the respondents. When asked "'What changes to the current Chapter 2 
regulations would most support your state in implementing educational reform?' the 
principal change that state directors would like to see in the current Chapter 2 regulations 
is refinement of the target assistance areas. Approximately 40% of the state directors 
suggested redefining the effective schools requirement to allow for the full range of 
school-based reform, rewriting all of the target assistance areas to focus on reform, or 
aligning the target areas with the National Goals. If we add to these the 
recommendations for the inclusion of state reform initiatives and greater flexibility to 
address needs related to the goal of school improvement as defined by SEAs and LEAs, 
more than 50% of respondents are included. 

Many of the suggestions to refine the target assistance areas were associated with 
the recommendation to eliminate the 20% set-aside for effective schools. One Chapter 
2 director recommended allowing states to develop a multi-year reform plan and then 
determine a minimum amount of set-aside funds sufficient to support essential leadership 
services to implement the reform plan at the state and local levels. 

More than one-third of the respondents wanted to modify or remove the 
'Supplement not supplant" requirement, which some felt hindered the support of 
mandated state reform initiatives. These sentiments were characterized by remarks such 
as: 'The current legislation often 'punishes* these states! with mandated reform acts] in 
an effort to prevent the appearance of supplanting by placing loo many restrictions on the 
use of funds.... It is difficult to coordinate resources from the stale and Chapter 2 for an 
effective schools program if a state has a mandated reform act." 

Given that refinement of the target assistance areas was the most frequently 
recommended change to the Chapter 2 legislation, it is not surprising that responses to the 
question "If the targeted assistance areas were redefined, what new categories would be 
most relevant and useful to your Chapter 2 program?" closely resemble remarks made in 
response to the previous item discussed above. Refinement does not imply developing 
new categories, but rather refining the current target areas. More than half of the 
respondents recommended revising the effective schools component in particular or 
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refining all target areas to focus on systemic reforn; activities or educational improvement 
in general. 

The final open-ended item asked, "// the 'supplement not supplant ' provision were 
revised to provide more flexibility in the use ofGiapter 2 funds, what types of programs 
or activities would your agency support with Chapter 2 funds?" About half (48%) of the 
Chapter 2 directors felt that their states would support a greater number of reform- 
related activities, including those mandated by the state legislatures, if "supplement 
not supplant" were revised. Other areas receiving Chapter 2 support would include 
more professional development activities, the coordination and integration of services 
across program initiatives, expansion of support for instructional technology, support of 
model or innovative programs, and the creation of programs to address particular target 
groups (e.g., high-risk students, preschool programs, ESL) or social issues (e.g., drug 
abuse prevention, anti-violence, parent involvement, schools as community centers). 

Almost equal numbers of respondents (approximately 16%) indicated that (1 ) no 
changes would occur as a result of this revision or (2) that the elimination of the provision 
could lead to an erosion of support for innovation and the supplanting of programs and 
staff. Some respondents did suggest that the "supplement not supplant" provision could 
be more flexible to allow more effective use of funds (e.g., greater flexibility in the use of 
program staff, integration of mutually related services). 

From the perspective of state directors and district coordinators of Chapter 2, the 
committee should carefully consider the following changes in Chapter 2: 

• Redefine "effective schools programs" to include the full range of school-based 
reform. 

• Eliminate the 20% set-aside for "effective schools programs," at least as they are 
currently defined. 

• Revise the "supplement not supplant" provision to provide greater flexibility in 
the use of funds. 

• Redefine the target assistance areas to focus more directly on reform. 

Once our study of Chapter 2 is completed (August 1993) and we have integrated 
the full set of state and district survey data with our case studies of SEAs and districts, we 
will be in a much stronger position to present policy alternatives for reauthorization. 
However, we have developed some preliminary recommendations with respect to 
reauthorizaron. We agree with the state directors that if the "effective schools" set-aside 
is retained, it should be redefined to include all school-based reform. Effective schools 
programs as they are defined in Chapter 2 have been replaced by more systemic efforts, 
along with a broad range of school -based reform activities. We agree that the 
"supplement not supplant" provision should be less restrictive, especially for the purpose 
of supporting educational reform that may be mandated. We also agree that the target 
assistance areas would benefit from a closer alignment with the National Goals, or even a 
state's own educational goals. 
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Beyond these recommendations, we suggest strengthening evaluation 
requirements for Chapter 2, and ensuring that states and districts are given more 
technical assistance for conducting evaluation. From our review of the state self- 
evaluations of effectiveness, we determined that only one-fourth were methodologically 
adequate and completed Further, the self -evaluation requirement was framed as a 
summative evaluation (final judgments of program quality), rather than as a formative 
evaluation (ongoing feedback for the purpose of program improvement). We believe that 
formative evaluation would be more useful to states and districts, especially if they are 
conducting the evaluations as self-evaluations. If a summative evaluation of Chapter 2 is 
desired (outside of the current SRI study), it would more effectively be conducted by an 
external evaluator with the necessary technical skills. We are sure that as we continue our 
analysis of the data, we will add to these preliminary recommendations and possibly 
modify those presented here. 

It does appear at this point in our evaluation that Chapter 2 provides a valuable 
source of funds, although a small one relative to other sojur^es, that states and districts can 
use to support what they see as educational priorities. This feature of the program is 
directly in line with the notion that the most effective reform is designed and implemented 
by those closest to the system it affects, whether those be states, districts, schools, or 
classrooms. Chapter 2 also appears to be a mechanism for initiating innovative, untried 
programs that may not have a chance to be pilot tested otherwise. 

On the other hand, Chapter 2 is a resource that can be used in almost any way. 
We have seen instances where Chapter 2 is used to support valuable programs with 
documented outcomes, and we have seen instances where Chapter 2 is used to support 
activities that are not clearly linked to instruction and programs that have not been able to 
demonstrate any clear outcomes. More systematic evaluation would do much to ensure 
that Chapter 2 funds are used effectively. In conclusion, we believe that the Chapter 2 
program has the potential to serve as a more powerful vehicle for reform than it has in the 
past, and, as the comments of our survey respondents indicate, those who operate Chapter 
2 programs at the state and local levels support changes in this direction. 



1 Hawkins, E., Ruskus, J., and Wcchsler, M. f 1993). Summary of Chapter 2 State Self-Evaluations of 
Effectiveness. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 
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Table 1 

CHAPTER 2 AS A PROPORTION OF STATE EDUCATION BUDGETS 



Size of Slate 
Chapter 2 Grant 

Small ($2 3 million) 

Medium ($2.9- $9 million) 

Urge ($9 9 - $21 million) 

Very large (more than $29 million) 



' Data on state education budgets taken from Digest of Education Statistics. 1991. 
National Center for Education Statistics 



Mean Percentage of State 



n Education Budget' 

14 0.34 
25 0 28 

10 0 22 

3 0 20 
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Table 2 

SEA CHAPTER 2 ALLOCATIONS TO TARGET ASSISTANCE AREAS IN 1991-92 

(n = 50)' 

Percent of 

Target Area Mean Allocation* Total Allocatio n Median Allocation 

Programs to serve students at risk or 

whose education entails highcr-than- SI 54,7 13 10 9% $27,942 
average cost 

Programs to acquire and use 

Library materials 34.948 2 5 0 

Computer software/hardware 28,239 2 0 0 

Other instructional/educational 35.937 2 5 0 
materials 

Innovative programs 

Schoolundc improvement 192.341 13 5 25,820 

Effective schools programs 309.198 218 241.422 
Programs of training and professional 

development " 164.107 116 80,651 

Programs to enhance personal 

excellence and student achievement 

Ethics 997 0 1 0 

Performing and creative arts 21,057 I * 0 

Humanities 15,023 1 1 0 

Physical fitness 5.500 0 4 0 

Comprehensive health education 12.160 0 8 0 

Community service 6.166 0 4 0 

Other 30.573 2 I 0 
> Programs to enhance school climate 

and educational programs 

Gifted and talented programs 22,684 1 6 0 

Technology education 44.092 3 1 0 

Early childhood education 16,958 1 2 0 

Communit} education 8,324 0 6 0 

Youth suicide prevention 1.159 0. 1 0 

Other 30,668 2 2 0 

7 Administration of the Chapter 2 
program 



283,953 20.0 165,388 



Total 1991-92 Chapter 2 Allocation $1,418,797 100 0% $969,526 

1 Allocations for California and Indiana we excluded from thu tabic because those sta'cs could not provide wiihm.tflrget-area 
break dovms 

* Exckdcs funds used for discrcnonarv grams, but includes carryover funds 
Scntrre Slate Survey 
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Table 4 



PRIMARY LOCAL USE OF COMPUTER HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE 



AH districts 
Very large 
Large 
Medium 
Small 



Instruction 


Drill/practice 
Noncompulcr 
Courses 


Information 
Rctric\al 


renew oi LNS 

Computer 
Literacy/ 
Programming 
Courses 


nets' 

Upgrade/ 
Replace 
Current 
Equipment 


Instructional 
Management 


Adminis- 
tration 


6R 6% 


33 9°© 


34 1% 


3 1 9% 


24 6% 


13 0% 


4 4% 


86 1 


34 0 


55 ^ 


33 3 


26 9 


22 1 


8 1 


W> 5 


11 1 


4(» 5 


29 1 


20 7 


22 4 


7 5 


79 0 


*7 4 


35 i 


35 8 


22 0 


176 


4 9 


63 7 


111) 


12 4 


111 7 


25c 


10 X 


1 9 



Oihcr 

4 3% 

2 1 
4 9 

3 8 

4 5 



funds^ °" 72 °° ° f d,StnCtS lh3t rc,Wrlcd Phasing computer hardware 
Source Distnct Survo 



and/or software with Chapter 2 
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TableS 

CHAPTER 2 SUPPORT FOR STATE EDUCATION REFORM 



ACTIVITIES IN 199192 
(n-52) 

Percent of SEAs 

Reform Activ ity Using Chapter 2 Funds' 

Support for effective schools programs 98.0^ 

Other cducau on al reform activities 88.9 

Support for school improvement planning 81 6 

Revising/developing curriculum frameworks that promote 76.2 
higher-order thinking skills 

Systemic reform efforts 71-1 

Support for schtx>l -based restructuring efforts 69 4 

Activities related to the National Goal "Student Achievement 61 4 
and Citizenship" 

Activities related to the National Goal "Science and 56.0 
Mathematics Achievement" 

Activities related to the National Goal "Readiness fur School" M 2 

Activities related to the National Goal "High School ^2 0 
Completion' 

Kslahlishing public -private partnerships 46 2 

Revising/developing standards for student performance 44 7 

Activities related to AMHR1CA 2000 *2 9 

Developing allenianve measures of student acluevemcnl 40 4 

Activities related to the National Goal "Safe. Disciplined, and *2 7 
Drug-Free Schools" 

Alternative teacher and/or administrator certification IS. 9 

Activities related to the National Goal "Adult I-Jterai'y and 17 0 

l.tlclong Learning" 



1 tttscd on Ihc number of stales lhal engaged in \hc specific rcfonn oclivin 
Source Stale Surve\ 
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Table 6 

CHAPTER 2 SUPPORT FOR LOCAL EDUCATION REFORM ACTIVITIES IN 1991-92 

Percent of Districts 



Reform Activity 



Other educational reform acti vines 
Support for effective schools programs 

Revising/developing curriculum frameworks lo promote higher-order 
thinking skills 

Activities related to the Nalional'Goal "Science and Mathematics 
Achievement" 

Support for school improvement planning 

Activities related to the National Goal "High School Completion" 

Revising/developing standards for student performance 

Activities related to the National Goal "Student Achievement and 
Citizenship" 

Support for school-based restructuring efforts 

Systemic reform efforts 0 c . aligning reform across all components of 

educational system) 

Activities related lo the National Goal 'Adult Lilcracv and Lifelong 
Learning" 

Activities related lo AMERICA 2000 
Developing alternative measures of student achievement 
Activities related lo the National Goal "Safe. Disciplined, and Drug- 
Free Schools" , 
Activities related to the National Goal "Readiness for School" 
Establishing public-private partnerships 



Using Chapter 2 
Funds' 

48.1% 

42 0 

40 0 

34 1 

31 5 
27 4 
27 0 
26 6 

23 4 
22 8 

22 8 

156 
14 7 
II 9 

114 
4 8 



1 Bated on ihe number of districts that engaged in ihc specified reform aclivitv 
Source District Survey 
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Table 7 

PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS SERVED BY CHAPTER 2-SUPPORTED PROCRAMS 

IN 1990-91 
(n«44) 

Total Number of Percent of Public 
Tar S cl Arca Students Served School Enrollment 1 



a Library materials 10.447 577 

b Computer software/hardware 7.786,183 

c 0thcr 6,792^393 

Q> Innovative Programs 



© Programs to Enhance Personal 
Excellence and Student 
Achievement 

a Ethics 363.019 



c Humanities 170.933 

d Physical fitness 65.085 
c Comprehensive health 

education 208 3 1 1 

f Community services 76 2^1 

8 Otfwr 648^200 

J Programs to Enhance School 
Climate and Educational Program 



© At-Risk/High-Cosi Student Programs 3.396,474 1 1 o% 

<2> Instructional Materials 



a School wide improvement 2.235,937 72 

b Effective schools | ,290 032 
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1 2 



Performing and creative arts 814.771 2 6 

06 



02 

07 
02 
2 I 



Gifted and talented programs 465,952 | 5 

Tcclinology education 1.187,004 
Early childhood education \ 12.451 

Community education 339,459 
Youth suicide prevention 68 200 

Other 



3 8 
04 
I 1 
02 

1.223.055 40 



1 Calculated from data on total number of students in public schools, in Projections of 
Education Statistics to 2002, National Center for Education Statistics ( 1 99 1 ) 
Source State annual reports 
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Table 8 

LOCAL CHAPTER 2 ACCOMPLISHMENTS RELATED TO STUDENT LEARNING 



Percent of Districts' 



District Size 


Exposed Students to 
New Materials/ 
Technology 


Improved 
Student 
Services 


Improved 
Student 
Performance 


Targeted Services 
to Particular 
Students 


All districts 


79 5% 


75 4% 


75 2% 


43 3% 


Very la.gc 


84 1 


84 8 


89 7 


72 4 


Large 


79 4 


75 1 


80.4 


58 I 


Medium 


79 7 


74 1 


82 7 


47 9 


Small 


79 3 


75.6 


72 5 


40 6 



• Excludes districts that responded "don't know" or did not respond to the survey item 
Source District Survcs 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Small. 

Mr. Small. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. My name is Ivan Small and I currently serve as the Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Federally Impacted Schools, 
NAFIS. Let me first of all extend to you my appreciation for allow- 
ing .NAFIS to participate in the current hearings your subcommit- 
tee is holding as you prepare for the reauthorization of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. 

Our purpose this morning is to present testimony on behalf of 
the reauthorization of the Impact Aid Program by our association 
referred to as the Phoenix proposal. With me today is Dr. Charles 
Patterson. Dr. Patterson serves with me on the board of directors 
of the national association and is Superintendent of schools at the 
Killeen Independent School District in Killeen, Texas. Also in the 
audience is Mr. John Forenbrock, the Executive Director of NAFIS. 

Mr. Chairman, I would respectfully request that the complete 
text of our testimony be submitted for the record. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Yes, it will be included in its entirety. 

Mr. Small. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, let me begin by quoting in part from the first an- 
nual report the Office of Education submitted to Congress in 1951 
as it described the purpose on which the law was based. I 
quote,"With rare exceptions, the local school districts have not had 
the financial resources to provide the educational facilities nec- 
essary to cope with this increased school attendance. Because the 
influx of the school population was so great, not only were school 
agencies unable to provide adequate space for the children, but 
they were unable to meet the operating expenses of the schools. 
This served as a rationale for both Public Law 81-815, as well as 
Public Law 81-874." 

Mr. Chairman, we begin our discussion of the history of the pro- 
gram with that quote, because although that was the description 
of what was occurring in school districts impacted by Federal pres- 
ence in 1951, that description is just as appropriate today as it was 
then. The only difference, Mr. Chairman, is that subsequent to the 
time when President Truman first signed this legislation into law, 
over 42 years ago, Congress saw very similar circumstances occur- 
ring in other local educational agencies that were serving the edu- 
cational needs of children residing on Federal Indian trust land 
and those residing in federally subsidized low rent housing 
projects. Again, Congress recognized its responsibility in offsetting 
the local share of the cost of educating children whose parents, res- 
idence, and/or employer disrupted a source of revenue for the 
school district. 

As Congress developed its rationale for the program back in 
1951, the members defined the financial impact a Federal presence 
can have on local agencies, educational agencies in two ways. Num- 
ber one, there were those school districts whose impact was meas- 
ured in terms of the value of what was once taxable property, but 
was now owned by the Federal Government and this section is sec- 
tion 2 in the law. Congress also identified a second group of school 
districts impacted by a Federal presence. They were those local 
education agencies who v/ere providing a basic education to the 
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children of individuals employed by the Federal Government or 
who were in our Nation's military service. . 

Congress later expanded the eligibility for the program by includ- 
ing Indian trust land and federally subsidized low rent housing 
projects. Today there are about 2,500 local educational agencies eli- 
gible for payments under section 3. They are located throughout 
the country and this fiscal year are receiving in total approximately 
$725 million, which is roughly about 40 percent of the total need. 

In 1993, because the funding level is less tnan the $t billion re- 
quired to fully fund the program, on average the local taxpayer is 
picking up about 60 percent of what should be the cost of the fed- 
eral Government. Now, when you consider the impact of this Mr. 
Chairman, please understand one very important point We talk so 
much about the numbers of the federally connected children in the 
program, roughly 2 milliom but what we don't emphasize and it 
is something we should talk more about, is that in those 2,700 local 
education agencies impacted by Federal activity under sections 2 
and 3 are enrolled over 24 medical students. 

When you talk about the loss of local tax dollars, a dollar that 
is not paid to the local unit of government to pay for the education 
of its children, you are talking about taking something away from 
the basic educational program of all those children. If the Federal 
Government, as a bona fide taxpayer by every definition of the 
term "taxpayer" is not paying its share, it doesnt take a doctorate 
in school finance to figure out that the school system will be the 

Mr Chairman, if not for Impact Aid the Federal Government, as 
it addresses the issue of elementary and secondary education is 
asking the local taxpayer to pay its share of what every other tax- 
payer in the community is required by local and State law to pay. 
Exempting the Federal Government from paying taxes is one thing, 
but to ask the local community to pick up the entire cost of educat- 
ing a child of one who lives and/or works on nontaxable tederai 
property is just not right, not legally and certainly not morally. 

We come before this subcommittee this morning to ask you to 
support the reauthorization of the Impact Aid Program. And now 
I am going to turn it over for a brief moment, to Dr. Patterson, who 
will speak to a brief history and some issues about his particular 
school district. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Dr. Patterson. 

Mr Patterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. bmall and 
I will do a little tag team here if that is okay. We will try to keep 
it as brief as possible, but we think it will flow better this way. 

One of the questions is why has Impact Aid become a program 
that there appears to be inadequate funding. I think there are two 
reasons. At one time we were about the only game in town in Fed- 
eral legislation and in the 1960s with the onset of a lot of programs 
for education, that brought some competition. 

Secondly, certainly the Federal deficit has created problems on 
appropriations and that has led to questions of Impact Aid funding 
I think it is very interesting that Impact Aid funding this year is 
less than funding in fiscal year 1979. That gives you some clue as 
to what has happened with Impact Aid funding. 
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What about Killeen Independent School District? I represent a 
military district, one of the components in the Impact Aid eommu- 
? lt L^ haVe 3 ar0Und 25 > 000 students ^d we are projected toTow 
b°v Fort HnnH 611 ' 8 1 ? 93 " 1994 school year. WarelmpaS 

AhlS ia rZ S° ne °o f c ^ larg f st arm y bases in the free world. 
About 16,000 of our 25,000 students are impact students. Approxi- 

offhoL SfiSJV* ° Ur StU ?t ntS 3re ^P^t students. AboTo S 
ot tnose students live on post housing. 

We have a large number of special education students. Many of 
our troops received transfer to our district because we feel we have 
LSed L S ?W. ^^ation program, but, of course, the resource! 
some challenge ' S? educatlon students certainly Provide 

to^^wA 11 ? 8 ° Ver tu* 000 mil * ary Personnel. That is expected 
to grow we believe in the next 12 months to about 44,000 troops 
Over half the land in our school district is part of Fort Hood and 
therefore not subject to taxation. By terms of State standards, we 
are considered property poor. We are only at 37 percent of the av 
erage wealth per pupil in the State of Texas. With the current Z. 
hST^ °T 10 -?°C add itional soldiers will be moving to Fort 

nS' StpW ^ nVed - Th 4 S is part of the 5tb Mecha- 
nized trom Fort Polk, Louisiana, to Fort Hood. We are exnectine 

st e arted n & 3 t°° 4 '2°° £ uden1 ? be im P actin g our dfsS Thif 
t£ L I \ year A 3nd Wl11 c ™ clude in December of this coming 
year So between August and December, we expect the last phasl 
in which will be approximately 2,000 students. P 

Obviously you need teachers to educate those students and a 
tremendous impact is the facilities that we will be constructing : to 
house that additional 4,000 students that will be coming a pe- 
riod of less than two years. Other districts across the count™ Stf 
\fS ? iU li ar e h £ len ges- And Congressman Hoagland very well al- 
Lnv LrP R S H°H dierS and Saiio l s Relief Act. I won't adSess that 
has an effert *" 6XCellent Job of talking about that. It certainly 

n r y ?°l arg Y ing u the merits of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Keliet Act. I feel strongly about military families and their chil- 
dren. We have a great positive feeling about them. And my testi- 
mony would not be to make anything that would hurt them. Rather 
it would be to say it does have an impact on local districts 

At this time our district is spending only about 88 percent ofthe- 
btate average per pupil expenditures. Without Impact Aid we 
n,°£ A b ,f SP r d -?u g e I en less ' like at 75 Percent. So even with Im- 
fnr huU%™ d Wlth Wh f t n We ha / e been rec l uired to do ° n finances 
™ d, $f!: w< ; T re Stl 1 fP/nding at only 88 percent ofthe State 
average. Without Impact Aid, obviously a district like Killeen with 
that many students would have real, real challenges 

In my testimony I would like to really stress that children are 
not a burden, and I want to avoid any time saying this is a burden 
We welcome those military children. They are wonderful children! 
they are mobile, they have a lot of things going for them. We have 
a great relationship with our base commander who provides 
mentoring and tutoring programs, adopt-a-school. He has brought 
science from another post. So we have an excellent relationship We 
are just sajing that the funding required to provide an equal edu- 
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cational opportunity is needing help from the Federal Government. 
I think if we will keep our focus on children, the school administra- 
tors, we sometimes lose our focus. If we keep the focus on children, 
we believe Impact Aid is a program for children. 

Mr Small represents an entirely different component ol our im- 
pact Aid community and, Ivan, if you would share that with them. 

Mr Small. Thank you. Let me first of all for the record tell you 
very quickly about the kind of school district that I come from, 
which ^ very typical of schools serving children residing on Indian 
lands As you know, Mr. Chairman, and I know that you care very 
much' about the educational needs of Native American children, 
that more Federal elementary and secondary education money is 
provided to public school systems serving Native American children 
from the Impact Aid Program than from the Bureau of Indian At- 
fairs. Impact Aid is extremely important to Native American chil- 
dren as it is all children residing on Indian trust land. 

The Browning school district is one of two school districts located 
in the heart of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, which encom- 
passes one and a half million acres, of which only 3,600 are tax- 
able To give the subcommittee an example of how spread out the 
district is, many of the children who reside on the reservation and 
attend our schools must \r. some cases ride 120 miles round trip. 
Funding, especially from local sources, has always presented prob- 
lems to those districts serving children on the Indian reservation 
For example, in the Heart Butte school district, the other school 
district in the Blackfeet reservation, there is but one taxpayer re- 
siding on non-Federal taxable property. . 

In both the Heart Butte and Browning school districts, Impact 
Aid comprises over 40 percent of the general operating budgets. It 
is quite obvious, Mr. Chairman, that without Impact Aid these 
school districts simply could not survive. To underscore the lack ot 
property wealth, as well as personal wealth, let me quote from a 
recent newspaper article which appeared in the Billings Gazette. 

The four poorest counties in Montana encompass Indian reserva- 
tions Glacier County, where Browning is located is 95th— the 95th 
poorest county in the Nation. The status of the State funding pro- 
gram in Montana as in other States has resulted in even greater 
fiscal difficulties for school systems because of lack of btate tunds. 
In addition, many State funding formulas have been declared un- 
constitutional by the courts. As a result, legislatures are faced with 
a difficult task of formulating new school foundation programs. 

In Montana, for example, under a new State plan, our district 
without Impact Aid would be forced to raise taxes an additional 
$629 million, to raise revenues up to the level allowed under btate 
law. Once again, Mr. Chairman, you can understand the impor- 
tance of Impact Aid to heavily impacted districts educating chil- 
dren residing on.Indian land. Perhaps Impact Ad s most important 
function to a school district is the stability it provides to a districts 

bU Look at today. Now that we have discussed the program's history 
and purpose and looked at a little bit of our own districts let us 
now look at the program today, its problems and our proposed solu- 
tions For the past several years in meetings that our association 
had with Majority and Minority staff of this committee, as well as 
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with the Senate authorizing committee staff as early as 1990 four 
themes were constantly touched on. 

Number one, given the current deficit and the budget situation 
in general Impact Aid will not receive an appropriations amount 
that would fully fund the program, which is $2 billion 

Number two, the program is too complex and needs to be sim- 
plified. Members just don't understand it. 

Number three, in order to ensure continued support, the program 
must be reformed to reflect the fact that certain districts have a 
greater need and impact dollars than do others. The need for con- 
stant fixes of the program, continued desire by members to seek 
amendments, must somehow be reduced. As an association we 
make it quite clear from the very beginning that we wanted to do 
our best to work with the House and Senate authorizing commit- 
tees to address the problems they identify. We wanted to make the 
program better and that desire continues. It appeared that we were 
asked to simplify the program and at the same time to better ad- 
dress the issue of need. 

The paradox from our point of view rests in the fact that the cur- 
rent complexity of the program is a direct result of a lack of funds 
to meet the identified need and the efforts of the appropriations 
" c^/ttee^over the last 15 years to try and direct funds to those 
school districts most in need. As a result, the simplicity, of the pro- 
gram has disappeared. The program is no longer the simple pro- 
gram that it once was. 

Let me also mention at this point, Mr. Chairman, that despite 
=,K. P i e ^ e F -T -? f - P^am complexity, from the standpoint of a 
school district, it is probably the most nonbureaucratic of all Fed- 
eral programs to administer. In addition, from a Federal stand- 
point, it is also an extremely easy program to administer. The re- 
sult of all of this is that Impact Aid may well be the most, shall 
we say fat-free program administered by the Department of Edu- 
cation. Virtually every dollar appropriated from the program is 
spent on the education of children. 

The question still remains, however, how can the program be 
transformed into one, from a congressional standpoint of view, that 
is less complex, and how can the program, when not fully funded, 
be better targeted to local education agencies based on need 

Dr. PATTERSON. Mr. Small has presented the challenges of the 
prob ems. Let me just mention what we believe the Phoenix pro- 
posal contains in the way of some solutions to what he has de- 
scribed as a very complicated program. 

Mr. Madden is here to talk about section 2, so I will not try to 
address that He will be an expert on that, but the Phoenix pro- 
posal does address some revisions in section 2. Section 3 certainly 
is the heart of the program and we feel the Phoenix proposal does 
address that. You have heard a lot about A and B students. That 
has led to some of the complexity. 

The NAFIS proposal known as the Phoenix proposal would 
weight students and such factors as socioeconomic conditions cul- 
tural diversity and preservation, mobility and other special edu- 
cation needs. For instance, Mr. Small's students would be weighted 
at 1 35 because the community of Impact Aid believes that Mr 
bmall has some unique students with some special needs A stu- 
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dent whose parents lived in the community but worked on a post, 
for instance, as opposed to that, would only be weighted at a.25, 
a low rent housing at a .30, a military at a 1.10. So we do believe 
the Phoenix proposal does address those students with needs in 

those ways. . _ _ . , .a 0 ,m 

If you funded a program such as this, it would take about 5>2 bil- 
lion as Mr Small has pointed out, and obviously the program is 
not fully funded. What, then, do you do? And that is where, again, 
we believe the proposal simplifies and addresses some things that 
the staff and Congress has been asking us to do. And I would like 
to otate to the committee that John Forkenbrock, our Executive Di- 
rector, has done a outstanding job of putting this community to- 
gether, the Impact Aid community, with a solid proposal that we 
believe has consensus. And the way we move since it cannot be 
fully funded is two concepts. One, what is your percent of impac- 
tion? 

I have shared with you in our district, it is like 66 percent. Mr. 
Small's district is almost 90 or higher percent. So you look, it does 
make a difference on the percent of impact. The second thing you 
look at, and this has been a criticism, is how much of your budget 
comes from Impact Aid, how dependent are you really on Impact 
Aid 9 When you weight those two factors together, add those two 
factors together, you .could determine the funding for a school dis- 
trict As an example, if a district is to receive $1 million if it were 
fully funded and they have a 30 percent impact and a 20 percent 
dependency factor, then you would say 50 percent of $1 million is 

$500,000. , , . . • , 

We think that is a lot simpler. It will mean that some districts 
will lose money and some districts will gain money and that will 
be the result of a revised formula. We would like to mention two 
other things in the proposal. One, it would set up a discretionary 
fund We think this is very critical to avoid districts coming to Con- 
gress constantly seeking amendments that a discretionary fund to 
handle very unusual cataclysmic circumstances would be set up, 
that the Secretary would review those applications and would 
make a decision and we would hope would keep the people running 
to you all with constant amendments. 

The second is with State equalization and Congressman 
Hoagland mentioned earlier we are not sure anyone understands 
equalization, but it does at least by statute, it would put equali- 
zation into the statute and also would penalize the group that we 
think should be penalized when illegal deductions are made, and 
that is the States rather than the school district. So we believe that 
in many areas the NAFIS proposal or the Phoenix proposal does 
address the areas you have been asking us to address. 

On school construction, Public Law 81-815, we would certainly 
like for that to remain in the legislation. Of course the way it is 
now, districts leave those applications in for years. We would say 
that every three years those applications should be updated betore 
we can really see where our needs are. And then we believe the De- 
partment of Defense does have a role. I described to you, for in- 
stance, my own district impacted by military. We believe there is 
a role for the Department of Defense, such as unusual cases with 
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sudden growth like ours with 4,000 students in a period of two 
years, that Defense would have a role in that 
Perhaps section 3-E, which is the phase out, when costs are 

l^?A%*T$ n V"? 6 SUd<fen g-wthJhaTtrafcouS 
easily be Defense Department. However, we would like to make 

Z JT 1 P q° u *" i Tt l f n0t the V QS ? tion of the Nationa l Association of 
Impacted Schools that we would move the military dependent side 
to the Department of Defense. We feel it is rightly in toe Deoart 
ment of Education. We think the two funding level could be ?Sfc 
ferent. For instance, Mr. Small's students that would be funded 
from one source, whereas the military from another, could lead to 
some great inequities. Therefore we would like to leave it where it 

n«rt e ^n d t ly V W n T Uld n £ thin ! C that kind °f transfer to the De- 
partment of Defense where they have stated they really did not 
think they were in the education business would L a good I move 
M ?-- Small will make our concluding comments. g 

rJ^i w ALL - Than n y0 ^' Mr ' C hai ™an, this concludes our testi- 
mony. However as President of NAFIS, let me say this final thine 
We want to work with your committee. NAFIS acknowledges thft 
although we do not have all the answers, it has made a go?d faith 
27? m making some rat her major changes to the program. NAFIS 

nKnt^l m th . 6 S r Pirit ° f /- e /° rm k has brou e ht sonfe rather sig 
ntllc r f0rmS t0 Im P ac t Aid, but NAFIS also recognizes that the 
F£« tor change can always be improved upon and that new 
ideas come from many sources. 

NAFIS looks to your subcommittee as another source of ideas 
and wants to work with you to make the Impact Aid program a 
stronger and more viable program for the future. If you have any 
questions, we will do our best to answer them. Thank you 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. ' 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Small follows-] 
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Mr. Ivan Sn.aU, President, National Association 
of Federally Impacted Schools, 
and Assistant Superintendent, Browning Public schools, 
Browning , Montana 

GOOD MORNING MR. CHAIRMAN, MY NAME IS IVAN SMALL , AND I 
CURRENTLY SERVE AS THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FEDERALLY IMPACTED SCHOOLS (NAFIS) . LET ME FIRST OF ALL 
EXTEND TO YOU MY APPRECIATION FOR ALLOWING NAFIS TO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE CURRENT HEARINGS YOUR SUBCOMMITTEE IS 
HOLDING AS YOU PREPARE FOR THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT. OUR PURPOSE THIS 
MORNING IS TO PRESENT TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM. DRqvrpocnM 
WITH ME TODAY IS DR. CHARLES PATTERSON . DR. PATTERSON 
SERVES WITH ME ON THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION AND IS SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT THE KILLEEN 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT IN KILLEEN, TEXAS. 

WITH YOUR PERMISSION MR. CHAIRMAN, WHAT WE WOULD LIKE 
TO DO THIS MORNING IS TO TOUCH ON THREE AREAS OF THE IMPACT 
AID PROGRAM. FIRST OF ALL WE WOULD LIKE TO TALK TO YOU A 
LITTLE ABOUT THE PURPOSE OF TIT PROGRAM. WE THINK IT IS 
EXTREMELY IMPORTANT THAT THE SUBCOMMITTEE FOCUS ITS 
ATTENTION ON THE PURPOSE OF THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM AND TO 
KNOW THE HISTORY AND CONGRESSIONAL INTENT UPON WHICH IT IS 
BASED. FOLLOWING THAT, BOTH DR. PATTERSON AND I WOULD ..IKE 
TO SHARE WITH THE SUBCOMMITTEE SOME OF OUR EXPERIENCES AS 
ADMINISTRATORS IN FEDERALLY IMPACTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS. THE 
BROWNING PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT LOCATED ON THE BLACKFEET 
INDIAN RESERVATION IN BROWNING, MONTANA IS TYPICAL OF ANY 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY IN THE COUNTRY THAT SERVES CHILDREN 
RESIDING ON INDIAN LAND. mr , T ™ fce UTe? 

USING THE KILLEEN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT AS HIS 
FYAMPTF DR PATTERSON WILL PROVIDE YOU WITH VERY 
INTERESTING* INSIGHTS INTO THOSE SCHOOL SYSTEMS IMPACTED BY A 
MILITARY PRESENCE. FINALLY, MR. CHAIRMAN, BOTH DR. 
PATTERSON AND MYSELF, WILL TALK TO YOU ABOUT THE CURRENT 
IMPACT AID AND SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. WE WILL 
IDENTIFY WHVT WE SEE AS ITS CURRENT PROBLEMS AND WILL OFFER 
YOU SOME SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS TO THOSE PROBLEMS. 
YOU bunt ^£ let ME BEGIN WITH A QUOTE FROM THE FIRST 

ANNUAL REPORT THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS 
IN 1951 AS IT DESCRIBED THE LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE UPON WHICH 
THE LAW WAS THEN BASED. t . , 04 . . „ 

"The many and varied activities of the United States 
Government, including the efforts to provide armaments for 
the defense of the country, have involved millions of 
Americans and have caused the uprooting of their homes. Men 
ir the armed services have been obliged to leave their 
customary localities to receive training on air tields < « 
Army posis, and at naval stations. Others have gone to work 
in plants which are producing goods under contracts with the 
Federal Government. In many thousands of instances, these 
men have taken their families to the sites of their work, 
and this has given rise to the necessity of providing 
eSucaUion To* th.tr children in the districts to which they 
have moved. With rare exceptions, the local school districts 
have not had the financial resources to provide the 
educational facilities necessary to cope with this increased 
school attendance. Because the influx of the school 
population was so great, not only were K sch °^ H ^ nc .^ tney 
unable to provide adequate space for the children, but they 
were unable to meet the operating expenses of the schools, 
were ™ aD ^ WE BEGIN OUR DISCUSSION OF THE HISTORY OF 

THE PROGRAM WITH THAT QUOTE , BECAUSE ALTHOUGH THAT WAS A 
nFSCRIPTION OF WHAT WAS OCCURRING IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IMPACTED BY A FEDERAL PRESENCE IN 1951, THAT DESCRIPTION IS 
luVfll APPROPRIATE TODAY (1993) AS IT WAS THEN. THE ONLY 
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oo*o £ ENCE MR - CHAI RMAN, IS THAT SUBSEQUENT TO THE TIME WHEN 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN FIRST SIGNED THIS LEGISLATION INTO LAW OVER 
42 YEARS AGO, CONGRESS SAW VERY SIMILAR CIRCUMSTANCES^ 
OCCURRING IN OTHER LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES THAT WERE 

FEDERAL rUSrf F%£S? kL NEE ° S ° F CHILDREN ReIi™^ Sn 
FEDERAL INDIAN TRUST LAND AND THOSE RESIDING IN FEDERALLY 

RECOGNT 7FD ^"o EN I " 0USINC PR0 ^CTS. AGAIN, CONGRESS 
RECOGNIZED ITS RESPONSIBILITY IN OFFSETTING THE LOCAL CHARF 
AHnTnp ° F EDUC ATING CHILDREN WHOSE PAReStI'^ESIDEN^E 

scSoSl E ?str?ct. DISRUPTED ™ E S0URCE ° F REVENUE ™« ™e 

RACK ?N ?=s? RE ^,. DEVEL0PED ITS ^lONALE FOR THE PROGRAM 
BACK IN 1951, THE MEMBERS DEFINED THE FINANCIAL IMPACT A 

TWO E W^Y S r ESENCE " AVE ° N ^CAL EDUCATION AL AG ENCIES I N 

1) THERE WERE THOSE SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHOSE thpapt uiic 
MEASURED IN TERMS OF THE VALUE OF WHAT WAS ONCE TAXABLE 
LAND MAY SavP^pp^ ° WHED 8Y ™ E FEDERAL GOVERNMENT? THE 
TOE PURPOSES „ ^pp P i! R ^ A f ED 8Y ™ E FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR 
it „S! ° F CREATING A NATIONAL FOREST OR NATIONAL PARK 

PERHAPS T f p E „pf E o AN ARMY C ° RPS ° F ENGINEERS PROJECT OR 

T R ,mT^T^o DEVEL0P A NEH FEDER A L INSTALLATION OF SOME KIND-- 

A MUNITIONS TESTING SITE OR A "NEW" MILITARY ACADEMY LIKE 

™ E ™ose F alrfa£™ ?" C0L0RAD ° sp "ngs, R or A toe E E xpans E on 

OF THOSE ALREADY EXISTING LIKE WEST POINT IN NEW YORK 

SEEicSf ^°^^o^ CVIDES PAYMENTS T ° AB^T 250 SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AS COMPENSATION FOR THE DIRECT LOSS OF WHAT WAS 
J ABLE PROPERTY. IT IS IMPORTANT TO NOTE MR 

THE L T !!^I! P E n E / AYMENTS " AVE NOTHING AT ALL TO DO WITH 
louJ^ 812 * ° F FEDE RALLY CONNECTED CHILDREN ENROLLED IN THE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. IN FACT, IN SOME INSTANCES THERE MAY VERY 
WELL BE NO FEDERALLY CONNECTED CHILDREN INVOLVED BUT RATHER 
ONLY A SIZEABLE LAND BASE WHICH IS NO LONGER A SOURCE 2f" 
RECFWr/^ ^ SCH0 ° L DIST **CT. CURRENTLY TH I S PROGRAM 
RECEIVES APPROXIMATELY $16 MILLION DOLLARS, WHICH PROVIDFS 
ONLY ABOUT 65 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL NEED? PRO/IDES 
r*ro J } C0NGRESS ALS0 IDENTIFIED A SECOND GROUP OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS IMPACTED BY A FEDERAL PRESENCE. THEY WERE THOSE 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES WHICH WERE PROVIDING A BASIC 
^™ TI0N T ° ™ E CHILDREN OF INDIVIDUALS EMPLOYED BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OR WHO WERE IN OUR NATION'S MILITARY 
SERVICE. AS ALLUDED TO EARLIER IN OUR TESTIMONY CONGREqq 
CHtS SS ELIGIDILIT * BY BROADENING THE U TO INCLUDE 

CHILDREN WHO HAD PARENTS RESIDING ON INDIAN TRUST LAND AND 

S f^-L™™ «»-"^^ - - -^0 IN 
S ED^T;onA°L F A T EN E C^^EL^^LE FOR R pAYMENTS°UNDER 5 SECTION L 3 
Ipp Y pp RE t L0CATED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AND THIS FISCAL YEAR 
^ E . RE ? EI ^ ING IN TOTAL , APPROXIMATELY $725 MILLION DOLLAR^ 
WHICH IS ROUGHLY 4 0 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL NEED IN m™^ 
TO THE SECTION 2 DISTRICTS, THESE DISTRICTS RECEIVE A 
ENROLLED 8 " 3 ' 0 °" ™ E NUMBER OF FEDERALLV^ONnIcTED CHI LOREN 

CONGRESS RECOGNIZES THE PAYMENTS UNDER ^PfTTnu i ao * 
F P OR M TOE COST of' pH?^ T ° THE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
ELIG^LE C ^D^N F TS PROV „?T„OUT ^S^Z^^?^ 
TAXPAYER, BE IT THOSE PAYING TAXES ON THEIR RF^tApm^pc^o 
THOSE PAYING COMMERCIAL BUSINESS ? A «S WoSld BE I SbSID^ZTNG 
100 PERCENT OF THE COST OF PROVIDING AN EDUCATION FOR A 
CHILD WHOSE PARENT AND/OR EMPLOYER (THE FEDERAL GOV FRNMFMT^ 
IS NOT PAYING THEIR SHARE OF THE LOCAL TAX LOAD ^ 
oTrrr v 1993 ' BECAUSE THE FUNDING LEVEL IS LESS THAN Tlir 
r B ^r I0 ^5 EQUIRED T ° FULLY FUND THE PROGRAM, ON AVERAGE THE 
LOCAL TAXPAYER IS PICKING UP ABOUT 60 PERCENT OF WHAT q»OU fD 
BE THE COST OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. NOW WHEN YOU 

Se S very impor^n? T p^ m ? HIS MR - chawmah^plSIS understand 

ONE VERY IMPORTANT POINT. WE TALK SO MUCH ABOUT THE NUMBERS 
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OF FEDERALLY CONNECTED CHILDREN IN THE PROGRAM, ROUGHLY 2 
MILLION. BUT, WHAT WE DON'T EMPHASIZE AND IT IS SOMETHING 
WE SHOULD TAL* MORE ABOUT, IS THAT IN THOSE 2,700 LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES IMPACTED BY A FEDERAL ACTIVITY UNDER 
SECTIONS ^ AND 3, ARE ENROLLED OVER 24 MILLION STUDENTS. 
WHEN YOU TALK ABOUT THE LOSS OF A LOCAL TAX DOLLAR, A DOLLAR 
THA? IS NOT PAID TO THE LOCAL UNIT OF GOVERNMENT TO PAY FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF ITS CHILDREN, YOU ARE TALKING ABOUT TAKING 
cnMFTHTNG AWAY FROM THE BASIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF ALL 
THOSE CHI LDREN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AS A BONA FIDE 

TAXPAYER BY EVERY DEFINITION OF THE TERM TAXPAYER, IS NOT 
PAYING ITS SHARE! IT DOESN'T TAKE A DOCTORATE IN SCHOOL 
FINANCE TO FIGURE OUT THAT THE SCHOOL SYSTEM WILL BE THE 
T O^ER 

MR CHAIRMAN, IF NOT FOR IMPACT AID, THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT AS IT ADDRESSES THE ISSUE OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IS ASKING THE LOCAL TAXPAYER TO PAY ITS 
SHAPE OF WHAT EVERY OTHER TAXPAYER IN THE COMMUNITY IS 
REQUIRED BY LOCAL AND STATE LAW TO PAY. EXEMPTING THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FROM PAYING TAXES IS ONE THING BUT TO 
ASK THE LOCAL COMMUNITY TO PICK UP THE ENTIRE COST OF 
EDUCATING A CHILD OF ONE WHO LIVES AND/OR WORKS ON NON- 
TAXABLE FEDERAL PROPERTY IS JUST NOT RIGHT. NOT LEGALLY. 

AND ^ W E^COM E^ B E FOR E^THI S^S U B COMM ITT E E THIS MORNING TO ASK 
P^CR^ THE^PROBLEMS THE 

PROGRAM HAS GROWN TO BE IDENTIFIED WITH OVER THE YEARS. TH 
IRONY THOUGH MR CHAIRMAN , IS THAT THERE WAS A TIME WHEN TH 
PROGRAM WAS WITHOUT FLAW. 

Before 1968, the impact aid program was fully funded. 

THFRF WAS LITTLE DIFFICULTY IN INSURING THAT ALL FACETS OF 
THE IMPACT AID COMMUNITY WERE FULLY SERVED AND THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS EDUCATING FEDERALLY CONNECTED CHILDREN WERE FULLY 
COMPENSATED FOR THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES THEY WERE 
PROVIDING. 1970' s, THIS HAS NO LONGER BEEN THE 

CASE THE FUNDING FOR THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM BEGAN TO FALL 
SHORT OF THE IDENTIFIED NEED AS DETERMINED BY THE FORMULA 
CONTAINED IN THE LAW . THE REASONS FOR THE SHORTFALL VARY, 
BUT TWO COME QUICKLY TO MIND: 

BUT ™o ^ « EDUCAXI0N PROGRAMS WERE DEVELOPED AS A PART 
OF "THE GREAT SOCIETY" LEGISLATION OF THE 1960 'S THAT WERE 
QDFCTFICALLY DESIGNED TO FOCUS ON CHILDREN WHO HAD AN 
IDENTIFIED EDUCATIONAL NEED. THIS NEED WAS UNDERSCORED BY 
I™" itii XHAX THERE WAS A LARGE SEGMENT OF THIS COUNTRY'S 

Itudent^poKon'who'were poor and did nothave the luxury 

0 D?FFICutT"To%^Lrc?« T pET^N^Ocf CT Y AD ' «SsToF S.™ 
PROGRAMS CREATED DURING THE 1960'S WERE TARGETED TOWARD 
ADDRESSING AN IDENTIFIED EDUCATIONAL NEED. IMPACT AID WAS 
NO LONGER THE ONLY GAME IN TOWN. IT WAS NOW COMPETING WITH 
OTHER PROGRAMS THAT SEEMED MORE IMPORTANT AND AS TIME WENT 
ON APPEARED TO FIT BETTER INTO WHAT WAS CONSIDERED OUR 

NA "°2r TH^CHANGE COUPLED WITH A RISING FEDERAL DEFICIT, 
CAUSED IMPACT AID TO SEE ITS APPROPRIATIONS LEVEL FALL OFF 
AND IN THE EARLY 1980 'S ACTUALLY DROP BY NEARLY 40 PERCENT 
IN ONE FISCAL YEAR. AND ALTHOUGH CURRENT FUNDING HAS 
INCREASED SINCE THE MID-EIGHTIES, THE AMOUNT IS STILL BELOW 
THE $786 MILLION THE PROGRAM RECEIVED IN FY'79. 

IN MANY WAYS THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM HAS BEEN A VICTIM 
of TT<; OWN SUCCESS. IT DID WHAT IT WAS DESIGNED BY CONGRESS 
TO DO HOWEVER^ AS TIME HAS GONE BY AND AS NEW PROGRAMS 
HAVPRFFN CREATED TO ADDRESS VERY REAL NEEDS, THE IMPACT AID 
PRnrRAM BECAUSE OF ITS NATURE AS A GENERAL FUND PROGRAM, 
WAS NOT* ABLE TO COMPETE FOR ITS SHARE OF ATTENTION FTOK THE 
CONGRESS. MANY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS QUITE FRANKLY, FORGOT 
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ABOUT THE PROGRAM. AND FOR OTHERS WHO DID MOT H»«P »M 

EL™ E NT T R? N ^n H J S J 0RV ° F ™ E "DERAL^oSmiTMENT^o' ™ 
ELEMENT..RY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, THEV NEVER EVEN HEARD OF 

IMPACTED BY TNHTiH ^Mn H00L ADMIN ISTRATOR IN A DISTRICT 
IMPACTED BY INDIAN LAND, THAT THIS PROGRAM IS AS IMPORTANT 

a?d U purpose N than T aJv 5?^o^ P0RTANT becauseVits^Sl 

oi^^ THAN ANY FEDERAL PROGRAM OUR DISTRICT RECFTVFq 

BEFORE MOVING ON MR. CHAIRMAN, LET ME ASK DR. PATTERSON TO ' 

SlS^RICT MINUTES T ° DESCRIBE WHAT IMPACT AID MEANS TO HIS 
THE KILLEEN INDEPE NDENT SCHOOL D^ STpTPT 

25 000"™^^ r Jw?S E ? DENT SCH00L distri ct" SERVES ALMOST 

25,000 STUDENTS LIVING IN AND AROUND KILLEEN TEXAS THF 

the\ E rmv^Tf PE ^ DENT SCH00L district is heIv?lv T impacteS BY 

™ Y BASE AT F0RT K00D AND ALMOST 16,000 OF OUR STUr ? N T<5 

^™ DE T S of active duty military PERSONNEL OR 

CIVILIANS WHO WORK ON THE BASE. OVER 6,300 OF THESE 
STUDENTS LIVE ON THE BASE ITSELF WHILE THE REMAINDER LIVE IN 
THE SURROUNDING COMMUNITIES SERVED BY OUR DISTRICT 0^ THE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF MILITARY DEPENDENT STUDENTS , OVER i 000 ARE 
^n C ^nJ DUCATI ° N S ™ DE *TS REQUIRING SPECIAL SERVICES OVER 
AND ABOVE THAT GIVEN TO MOST OTHER STUDENTS 

FORT HOOD ITSELF IS ONE OF THE LARGEST MILITARY BASES 
s?A??ONFn E A™ D WI ™ AL * 0ST 40,000 MILITARY PERSONNEL 
STATIONED AT THE BASE. OVER HALF THE LAND WITHIN THE 

o^oi S ? ICTI 2 N ° F THE KILLEEN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT IS A 
DUE T 0 THIS nnp D n^ S THEREF0RE NOT SUBJECT TO TAXATION. 
DUE TO THIS OUR DISTRICT IS CONSIDERED "PROPERTY POOR" AND 
HAS ONLY 37% OF THE TEXAS AVERAGE WEALTH PER PUPIL 
„no ™LfL RESULT 0F THE CURRENT REALIGNMENT GOING ON WITHIN 
OUR COUNTRY'S MILITARY, OVER 10,000 ADDITIONAL SOLDIERS ARE 
BEING MOVED TO FORT HOOD. SOME HAVE ALREADY ARRIVED AND THE 
REMAINDER ARE EXPECTED TO COME BY DECEMBER OF THIS YEAR 
THESE SOLDIERS ARE EXPECTED TO BRING OVER 3 ?200 ADDITlSAAL 
FEDERAL STUDENTS TO KILLEEN. NOT ONLY WILL ADDITIONAL 
I^ E nL NEE ? T ° BE HIRED T ° EDUCATE THESE STUDENTS, BUT 
no^o^^ 0 ^ 351 ^ 00 " 5 AND SCHOOLS WILL HAVE TO BE BUILT IN 
S™^ P rmn™ E ^ FACILITIES FOR THESE CHILDREN. 

oL^2 DS F ° R ™ ESE NEW TE ACHERS AND SCHOOLS, CLASSROOMS 
WILL SUFFER . M0RE ov ERCROWDED AND ALL OF OUR CHILDREN 

MILITARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS ACROSS THE COUNTRY ARE FACING 
SIMILAR PROBLEMS. DUE TO THE SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS' RELIEF 
ACT, MILITARY PERSONNEL ARE EXEMPT FROM PAY 1 NG STAT E INCOME 
TAXES AND AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATIONS WHEN THEY ARE STATIONED 
IN A STATE WHICH IS NOT THEIR HOME OF RECORD . IN ADDITION 
ALL THE STORES, MOVIE THEATERS, BANKS, AND OTHER BUSINESSES 
ON MILITARY BASES THEMSELVES ARE EXEMPT FROM PROPERTY AND 

mtt E tJv X ^c^°^5 xample ' even A FAST food Restaurant ON A 

^!^ TARY BASE PAYS N0 TAXES . AS A RESULT, MANY STATES AND 
c2^ NTTIES ARE REQUIRED TO EDUCATE THOUSANDS OF ADDITIONAL 
STUDENTS WITHOUT THE FINANCIAL RESOURCES THAT NORMALLY 
ACCOMPANY NEW STUDENTS. "vtv^^x 

DUE TO THE SOLDIERS' AND SAILORS' RELIEF ACT AND DUE 
TO THE EXEMPTION OF FACILITIES ON FEDERAL PROPERTY FROM 
m^m T ^SI!; MILITARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE HEAVILY DEPENDENT 
UPON IMPACT AID, 

T>*r>ntZ ™ IS TIME ' ° UR DISTRI CT IS ONLY ABLE TO SPEND AT 88 
run*™ ° F TKE STATE AVERAGE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE. WITHOUT 
SfiS? AID ' THAT AMOUNT WOULD DROP TO ONLY 75 PERCENT OF THE 
STATE AVERAGE. IF IMPACT AID WERE FULLY FUNDED HOWEVER 
THE DISTRICT WOULD BE ABLE TO SPEND AT THE STATE AVERAGE ' 
AS YOU CAN SEE, IMPACT AID IS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO 
oiu^ RY SCH00L DISTRICTS. WITHOUT IT, KILLEEN INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT WOULD NOT BE ABLE TO PROVIDE NEEDED SERVICES 
TO THE CHILDREN MY SCHOOLS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR EDUCATING 
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RROWNI NG PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

LET HE NOW FOR THE RECORD TELL YOU VERY QUICKLY ABOUT 
THE KIND OF SCHOOL DISTRICT I COME FROM WHICH IS VERY 
TYPICAL OF ANY SCHOOL SERVING CHILDREN RESIDING ON INDIAN 
LAND. DID YOU KNOW MR. CHAIRMAN, AND I KNOW THAT YOU CARE 
VERY MUCH ABOUT THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF NATIVE AMERICAN 
CHILDREN, THAT MORE FEDERAL ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION MONEY IS PROVIDED TO PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS SERVING 
NATIVE AMERICAN CHILDREN FROM THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM THAN 
FROM THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS? 

IMPACT AID IS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT TO NATIVE AMERICAN 
CHILDREN AS IT IS TO ALL CHILDREN RESIDING ON INDIAN TRUST 
LAND. THE BROWNING SCHOOL DISTRICT IS ONE OF TWO SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE BLACKFEET INDIAN 
RESERVATION WHICH ENCOMPASSES ONE AND HALF MILLION ACRES, OF 
WHICH ONLY 360,000 ARE TAXABLE. TO GIVE THE SUBCOMMITTEE AN 
EXAMPLE OF HOW SPREAD OUT THE DISTRICT IS, MANY OF THE 
CHILDREN WHO RESIDE ON THE RESERVATION AND ATTEND OU*l 
SCHOOLS MUST IN SOME CASES RIDE 120 MILES ROUNDTRIP 

FUNDING ESPECIALLY FROM LOCAL SOURCES HAS ALWAYS 
PRESENTED PROBLEMS TO THOSE DISTRICTS SERVING CHILDREN ON 
ANY INDIAN RESERVATION. FOR EXAMPLE, IN THE HEART BUTTE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT (THE OTHER DISTRICT WHICH SERVES CHILDREN 
LIVING ON THE BLACKFEET RESERVATION), THERE IS BUT ONE 
TAXPAYER RESIDING ON NON-FEDERAL TAXABLE LAND. IN BOTH THE 
HEART BUTTE AND BROWNING SCHOOL DISTRICTS, IMPACT AID 
COMPRISES OVER 40% Or THE GENERAL OPERATING BUDGETS . IT IS 
QUITE OBVIOUS, MR. CHAIRMAN, THAT WITHOUT IMPACT AID THESE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS SIMPLY COULD NOT SURVIVE. 

TO UNDERSCORE THE LACK OF PROPERTY WEALTH AS WELL AS 
PERSONAL WEALTH, LET ME QUOTE FROM A RECENT NEWSPAPER 
ARTICLE WHICH APPEARED IN THE BILLINGS GAZETTE, "THE FOUR 
POOREST COUNTIES IN MONTANA ENCOMPASS INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 
GLACIER COUNTY, WHERE BROWNING IS LOCATED, IS THE 95TH 
POOREST COUNTY IN THE NATION. FOR THE RECORD, MR. CHAIRMAN, 
THE POOREST COUNTY IN THE NATION IS SHANNON COUNTY, HOME OF 
THE PINE RIDGE INDIAN RESERVATION, SOUTH DAKOTA. 

THE STATUS OF THE STATE FUNDING PROGRAM IN MONTANA, AS 
IN OTHER STATES, HAS RESULTED IN EVEN GREATER FISCAL 
DIFFICULTIES FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS BECAUSE OF THE LACK OF STATE 
FUNDS. IN ADDITION, MANY STATE FUNDING FORMULAS HAVE BEEN 
DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL BY THE COURTS. AS A RESULT, 
LEGISLATURES ARE FACED WITH THE DIFFICULT TASK OF 
FORMULATING NEW SCHOOL FOUNDATION PROGRAMS. IN MONTANA, FOR 
EXAMPLE UNDER A NEW STATE PLAN, OUR DISTRICT WITHOUT IMPACT 
AID WOULD BE FORCED TO RAISE TAXES AN ADDITIONAL 629 MILLS 
TO RAISE REVENUES UP TO THE LEVEL ALLOWED UNDER STATE LAW. 

ONCE AGAIN, MR. CHAIRMAN, YOU CAN UNDERSTAND THE 
IMPORTANCE OF IMPACT AID -TO HEAVILY IMPACTED DISTRICTS 
EDUCATING CHILDREN RESIDING ON INDIAN LAND. PERHAPS IMPACT 
AID'S MOST IMPORTANT FUNCTION TO A SCHOOL DISTRICT IS THE 
STABILITY IT PROVIDES TO A DISTRICT'S BUDGET. 

A LOOK AT THE PROGRAM TODA Y — ITS PROBLEMS 

FOR THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS , THE IMPACT AID COMMUNITY 
HAS BEEN RECEIVING MESSAGES FROM CONGRESS CALLING FOR 
CF\NGES IN THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM. IN MEETINGS THAT OUR 
ASSOCIATION HAD WITH BOTH MAJORITY AND MINORITY STAFF OF 
THIS COMMITTEE AS WELL AS WITH SENATE AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE 
STAF F AS EARLY AS 1990, FOUR THEMES WERE CONSTANTLY TOUCHED 

1) GIVEN THE CURRENT DEFICIT AND THE BUDGET SITUATION 
IN GENERAL, IMPACT AID WILL NOT RECEIVE AN APPROPRIATIONS 
AMOUNT THAT WOULD FULLY FUND THE PROGRAM ($2 BILLION). 

2) THE PROGRAM IS TOO COMPLEX AND NEEDS TO BE 
SIMPLIFIED. MEMBERS DON'T UNDERSTAND IT. 

3) IN ORDER TO INSURE CONTINUED SUPPORT, THE PROGRAM 
MUST BE REFORMED TO REFLECT THE FACT THAT CERTAIN SCHOOL 
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oiu^oc CT ? ,U AVE A GREATER NEED FOR IMPACT AID DOLLARS THAN DO 
OTHLKS; AND 

nn^x!L. THE NEED F0R C0NSTANT FIXES TO THE PROGRAM, THE 
CONTINUED DESIRE BY MEMBERS TO SEEK AMENDMENTS, MUST SOMEHOW 
BE REDUCED. 

AS AN ASSOCIATION WE MADE IT QUITE CLEAR, FROM THE VERY 
BEGINNING, THAT WE WANTED TO DO OUR BEST TO WORK WITH THE 
HOUSF AND SENATE AUTHORIZING COMMITTEES TO ADDRESS THE 
PROBLEMS THEY IDENTIFIED. WE WANTED TO MAKE THE PROGRAM 
BETTER AND THAT DESIRE CONTINUES . 

HOWEVER TO BE HONEST WITH YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN , THERE WAS 
A KIND OF PARADOX TO THE CHALLENGE, ESPECIALLY AS IT RELATES 
TO oECTION 3 OF THE LAW. CONGRESS WAS APPEARING TO ASK US 
TO SIMPLIFY THE PROGRAM AND AT THE SAME TIME THEY WERE 
ASKING US TO BETTER ADDRESS THE ISSUE OF NEED. THE PARADOX 
FROM OUR POINT OF VIEW RESTS IN THE FACT THAT THE CURRENT 
COMPLEXITY OF THE PROGRAM IS A DIRECT RESULT OF: 

(1) A LACK OF FUNDS TO MEET THE IDENTIFIED NEED AND, 

(2) THE EFFORTS BY THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES OVER 
THE LAST 15 YEARS TO TRY AND DIRECT FUNDS TO THOSE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS MOST IN NEED. 

AS A RESULT, THE SIMPLICITY OF THE PROGRAM HAS 
DISAPPEARED. AS APPROPRIATIONS SHORTFALLS BECAME MORE AND 
MORE OF A PROBLEM THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES CREATED 
DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. EACH CATEGORY 
RECEIVED A DIFFERENT LEVEL OF PAYMENT FOR THE SAME TYPE OF 
STUDENT (SUPER, SUB-SUPER, ETC). CURRENTLY THERE ARE NOW 
FIVE BASIC CATEGORIES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, AND EACH IS PAID 
AT A DIFFERENT PERCENTAGE OF NEED. IN BRIEF, DUE TO THIS 
LACK OF FUNDING, THE PAYMENT SCHEDULE TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
HAS BEEN ADJUSTED TO ACCOUNT FOR "NEED" (BASED ONLY ON THE 
DEGREE OF IMPACTION) , AND THE PROGRAM HAS BECOME MORE 
COMPLICATED. 

TO COMPOUND THE PROBLEM, CERTAIN DISTRICTS IN 'AN 
ATTEMPT TO SECURE ADDITIONAL FUNDING BECAUSE THEIR NEED WAS 
THOUGHT TO BE GREATER THAN OTHER DISTRICTS, WOULD CONTACT 
THEIR MEMBER OF CONGRESS FOR HELP. THE RESULT HAS BEEN THE 
EVOLUTION OF A PROGRAM THAT WHEN LOOKED AT TODAY, BECOMES 
VERY DIFFICULT FOR EVEN LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL TO UNDERSTAND. 
JUST LOOK AT THE NUMBER OF AMENDMENTS OR DISCUSSIONS YOUR 
OWN STAFF HAS PROBABLY HAD JUST OVER THE PAST FOUR OR FIVE 
YEARS WITH STAFF FROM OTHER OFFICES CONCERNING PAROCHIAL 
AMENDMENTS TO THE PROGRAM. WE ARE NOT SAYING THIS IS ALWAYS 
NECESSARILY WRONG BECAUSE MANY ARE FOR VERY LEGITIMATE 
REASONS. THE PROBLEM, MR CHAIRMAN, IS THAT BECAUSE OF THE 
COMPLEXITY AND THE VARIOUS CATEGORIES CREATED, THE PROGRAM 
IS NO LONGER THE SIMPLE PROGRAM IT ONCE WAS. LET ME ALSO 
MENTION AT THIS POINT MR. CHAIRMAN, THAT DESPITE THIS 
PERCEPTION OF PROGRAM COMPLEXITY, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
SCHOOL DISTRICT IT IS PROBABLY THE MOST NONBUREAUCRATIC OF 
ALL FEDERAL PROGRAMS TO ADMINISTER. IN ADDITION, FROM A 
FEDERAL STANDPOINT, IT IS ALSO AN EXTREMELY EASY PROGRAM TO 
ADMINISTER. THE RESULT OF ALL THIS IS THAT IMPACT AID MAY 
WELL BE THE MOST, SHALL WE SAY, "FAT-FREE" PROGRAM 
ADMINISTERED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. VIRTUALLY 
EVERY DOLLAR APPROPRIATED FOR THE PROGRAM IS SPENT ON THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

THE QUESTION STILL REMAIN'S HOWEVER, HOW CAN THE PROGRAM 
BE TRANSFORMED INTO ONE WHICH FROM A CONGRESSIONAL POINT OF 
VIEW IS LESS COMPLEX AND HOW CAN THE PROGRAM WHEN NOT FULLY 
FUNDED, BE BETTER TARGETED TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
BASED ON NEED? 

PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 
SECTION 2 

LIKE THE OTHER PORTIONS OF THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM, 
SECTION 2 IS HOT WITHOUT ITS PROBLEMS. OVER THE PAST SEVEN 
YEARS MANY SECTION 2 DISTRICTS HAVE ENCOUNTERED DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION FIELD REVIEWS WHICH IN SOME INSTANCES QUESTION 
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A DISTRICT'S SECTION 2 ELIGIBILITY. IN THESE CASES , A 
DISTRICT MAY HAVE TO DO AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE LAND 
PURCHASED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO DETERMINE ITS 
ASSESSED WEALTH AT THE TIME OF PURCHASE AND TO THEN 
CALCULATE ITS ASSESSED VALUE TODAY. THIS IS NO EASY TASK. 
IT MEANS WORKING WITH COUNTY RECORDS, TAX ASSESSORS AND 
ATTORNEYS. IT MAY REQUIRE A SIZEABLE CASH OUTLAY BY THE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT JUST TO VERIFY ITS ELIGIBILITY IN THF 
PROGRAM. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION HAS RECOGNIZED MANY OF 
THESE PROBLEMS AND SHOULD BE GIVEN SOME CREDIT IN TRYING TO 
EASE THE ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN PLACED ON DISTRICTS IN ITS 
ATTEMPT TO VERIFY SECTION 2 ELIGIBILITY. 

THE CURRENT LAW REQUIRES THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
IN DETERMINING PAYMENTS FOR FEDERAL PROPERTY, TO FIND THAT 
THE FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY HAS "PLACED A 
SUBSTANTIAL AND CONTINUING FINANCIAL BURDEN" ON THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT IN ORDER TO GIVE MEANING TO THIS STATUTORY 
LANGUAGE, THE DEPARTMENT HAS HAD TO IMPLEMENT A COMPLEX 
METHOD FOR DETERMINING A "NEED-BASED" ENTITLEMENT USING DATA 
ON CURRENT REVENUE, EXPENDITURES, AND DEGREE OF RELIANCE ON 
LOCAL PROPEPTY TAX REVENUE. THIS NEED-BASED ENTITLEMENT 
MUST THEN BE COMPARED TO THE MAXIMUM ENTITLEMENT, WHICH IS 
COMPUTED SEPARATELY , USING ONLY THE DISTRICT'S ACTUAL TAX 
RATE AND AN ESTIMATED ASSESSED VALUE FOR THE FEDERAL 
PROPERTY. THE LESSER OF THE TWO ENTITLEMENTS IS THEN 
PRORATED TO THE ACTUAL PAYMENT. HOWEVER, BECAUSE THE FISCAL 
DATA NEEDED TO COMPUTE THE NEED-BASED ENTITLEMENT DOES NOT 
BECOME AVAILABLE UNTIL AFTER THE FISCAL YEAR FOR WHICH THE 
PAYMENTS ARE MADE, SECTION 2 PAYMENTS ARE DELAYED FOR 
MONTHS. IN ACTUALITY THIS PROCESS HAS LITTLE EFFECT ON THE 
ACTUAL AMOUNT OF FINAL PAYMENTS; IN 1988, THE APPLICATION OF 
NEED-BASED ENTITLEMENT CALCULATIONS REDUCED TOTAL SECTION 2 
ENTITLEMENTS BY ONLY ABOUT $2 MILLION FROM AN INITIAL 
CALCULATION OF APPROXIMATELY $22 MILLION. 

NAFIS PROPOSES AN AMENDMENT TO THE CURRENT STATUTE 
WHICH WOULD ELIMINATE THE PROVISION OF SECTION 2 THAT REFERS 
TO "SUBSTANTIAL AND CONTINUING BURDEN" SO THAT PAYMENTS CAN 
BE COMPUTED BASED ON THE MAXIMUM ENTITLEMENT FOR THE 
PRECEDING FISCAL YEAR ALONE. THIS CHANGE WILL SPEED UP THE 
PAYMENT PROCESS CONSIDERABLY SO THAT SECTION 2 PAYMENTS 
COULD BE MADE IN THE FISCAL YEAR FOR WHICH THEY ARE 
INTENDED. 

NAFIS ALSO PROPOSES A CHANGE IN CURRENT LAW WHICH 
ALLOWS THE DEPARTMENT TO CANCEL A SECTION 2 PAYMENT IF OTHER 
INCOME FROM THE FEDERAL PROPERTY EQUALS OR EXCEEDS THE 
SECTION 2 PAYMENT, HOWEVER THE DEPARTMENT CANNOT REDUCE 
PAYMENTS BY ANY LESSER AMOUNT OF INCOME. FOR EXAMPLE, IF 
THE SECTION 2 PAYMENT WOULD BE $10,000 BUT THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT RECEIVES INCOME OF $10,000 OR MORE RELATED TO THAT 
SECTION 2 PROPERTY, THE DEPARTMENT WOULD MAKE NO SECTION 2 
PAYMENT HOWEVER, IF THE INCOME RELATED TO THAT SECTION 2 
PAYMENT* IS $9,999 OR LESS, THE DEPARTMENT WOULD MAKE THE 
FULL SECTION 2 PAYMENT. WE WOULD PROPOSE THAT A SECTION 2 
ENTITLEMENT SHOULD BE REDUCED BY THE AMOUNT OF ANY INCOME 
GOING TO A SCHOOL DISTRICT FROM OTHER REVENUES RECEIVED FROM 
THE ELIGIBLE PROPERTY. ACCORDING TO CONVERSATIONS NAFIS HAS 
HAD WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, THIS CHANGE WOULD SAVE 
APPROXIMATELY $2.4 MILLION WHICH MORE THAN COMPENSATES FOR 
THE ELIMINATION OF THE NEEDS ANALYSIS PREVIOUSLY DISCUSSED. 

ANOTHER CHANGE NAFIS SUGGESTS IS THAT SECTION 2 
DISTRICTS BE PROVIDED A PERCENTAGE OF THE OVERALL 
APPROPRIATIONS VERSUS HOW THEY ARE SUPPOSED TO BE FUNDED 
UNDER CURRENT LAW, THAT IS, OFF-THE-TOP WHEN THE PROGRAM IS 
NOT FULLY FUNDED. THE REASON FOR THIS CHANGE IS THAT 
DESPITE THE LANGUAGE CONTAINED IN THE STATUTE , SECTION 2 IS 
NEVER FUNDED OFF-THE-TOP BUT RATHER PROVIDED A LINE ITEM. 
THE 2 5 PERCENT RESERVED AS NAFIS SUGGESTS WOULD PROVIDE 
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*BBOS , lS%SS X 2?Si CHAIRMAN 15 WHERE MOST OF THE REFORM 

I J^L f£ \,M LEAST AS NAFIS HAS HEARD FROM STAFF. 

I THINK ALL OF US WOULD ACCEPT THE FACT THAT AN fitctb-p 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY MUST Fim SOKE WAY TO^COUNT ITS 

TYplf OF ; E D E RaT E S T ^^ REN ' UNDER CURRENT WE »^ E TWO 

lYPfcS OF FEDERAL CHILDREN -- A's AND B'S "A" rHTtnucu »t>r 

THOSE WHOSE PARENTS LIVE AND WOW Oh I FEDERAL PROPERTY OR mn 

S^?cE°!U M ?tE ST* LAND ° R WH ° ARE ?N^HE P raiF E OR^ED R ^ 
SERVICE AND LIVE ON FEDERAL PROPERTY. "B" CHTTDRFM ipp 
THOSE WHOSE PARENTS LIVE OR WOrI ON FEDERAL PROPER^R WHO 
ARE IN THE UNIFORMED SERVICE AND LIVE OFF FEDERAL PROPERTY 

THE WHOLE IDEA OF "A" AND «B» STUDENTS ^CAUSED 22?i 
OF THE COMPLEXITY PROBLEMS NAFIS HEARS SO MUCH A SniS 5ES 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE IN LOOKING FOR WAYS TO^OMPUTE 
NEED BASED ON THE PERCENTAGE OF IMPACTION D E V ELOP ED THRE E 

S^DEN?^ 5 SL^:, STUDENTS AN ° TO ° CATEGORIES OF^«B« 
STUDENTS. DESPITE THE FACT THAT A "B» STUDENT IS 
STATUTORIALLY WORTH 25 PERCENT OF AN "A" STUDENT THIS TN 
FACT IS NOT THE CASE. REGULAR «B"'S ARE WORTH MUCH LESS 
THAN WHEN COMPARED TO A REGULAR "A" Fol EX^MPLE^^ COULD GO 

PRnr "f^ ™2 P ° SES THE PLAN "H ICH COMPLETELY RIDS THE 
PROGRAM OF THE TERMS "A" AND »B", AS IT IDENTIFIES STtinFNT* 
IN ITS PLACE WE HAVE ADOPTED WHAT MOST STATES USE IN THE * 
Snnr E ^ PMENT ° F ™ EIR STATE AID PROGRAMS ?HE NAFIS PROPOSAL 
WOULD WEIGHT THE STUDENTS, DEPENDING ON SUCH FACTORS AS 
p^^;^° N0MIC CONDITIONS, CULTURAL DIVERSITY AND 

S?UDEN^RES?DI^ D nf S« EDUCATI0NAL NEEDS * ™ E ^^E, A 
? ^ ZZttI I ™ G ° N INDIAN TRUST LAND WOULD BE WEIGHTED AT 
1.35 WHILE A STUDENT WHOSE PARENT WORKS FOR THE FEDERAL 

A? ON^yT 5? TrSx 1 ?? IN THE C0 ^ITYWoSlD BE WEIGHTED 
AT ONLY A .25. A CHILD WHOSE PARENT IS IN THE Mil TTARV iwn 
WHO RESIDES ON BASE WOULD BE WEIGHTED AT 1 10 mill tL 
SAME STUDENT IF HE OR SHE LIVED WITH HIS PARENTIS THE 
COMMUNITY WOULD BE WEIGHTED AT ONLY A .30 .A CHILD RESIDING 
IN^A LOW-RENT HOUSING PROJECT WOULD ALSO BE WEIGHTED AT A 

THIS CONCEPT TRULY ATTEMPTS TO WEIGHT A FEDERAT T V— 
CONNECTED CHILD 3ASED ON THE FINANCIAL IMPACT ™f THAT 
CHILD PLACES ON THE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. IT CERTAINLY 
SIMPLIFIES THE PROGRAM, AS A LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENTS 
££?5222L IS DETERMINED BY ADDING UP ITS FEDERALLY CONNECTED 
WEIGHTED STUDENT UNITS AND MULTIPLYING THAT NUMBER BY ITS 
LOCAL CONTRIBUTE RATE, WHICH NAFIS PROPOSES BE LEFT AS 
nA? ER n p U « R cSn ™- NAFIS ALSO PROPOSES THAT THE STU^ 
^ BE BASED ON A LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY'S PRIOR YEAR 

^d™;^ this would allow the department of education to 

F E n FR *?f v rnM^pn^ SINCE IT W ° ULD KN0W THE T0 ™L NUMBER OF 

t L CON./ECTED STUDENT UNITS FROM THE APPLICATION 
SUBMITTED FOR THE PREVIOUS SCHOOL YEAR. 

WHICH H ?L- C U,rJ!2 U n?, THIS C ° ST? APPROXIMATELY $2,1 BILLION, 
nSJeSxiS MUCH DIFFERENT THAN UNDER CURRENT LAW. THE NEXT 
22nIE2 tc H !V S " H ° W W ° ULD PA ™ ENT S BE DETERMINED WHEN THE 
^cto^^.mS 7 FULLY FUNDED? IS THE CONCEPT OF SUPER SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AND SUBSUPER AND SO ON AND SO ON CONTINUED? * 

THE ANSWER IS NO. IN TALKING WITH COMMITTEE STAFF OVFR 
THE PAST THREE YEARS, NAFIS DETERMINED THAT YES THE 
?E vF E ^ A ?L? E ™ E FE DERALLY CONNECTED STUDENTS DOES STILL 

*J M BUT S0 D0ES NEED - H0W IS A FORMULA DESIGNED 

^1 S J1 THAT PAYMENTS SHOULD BE DETERMINED TO SOME EXTENT 
ALLOCATED? M ° H ° W WILL TH ° SE DOLLARS BE 

«^c/f!5 WER: LET ' S LO0K AT THE PERCENTAGE THAT IMPACT AID 
MAKES UP OF THE TOTAL OPERATING BUDGET OF THE LOCAL 
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EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. THE HIGHER THE PERCENTAGE, OBVIOUSLY 
THE HIGHER THE NEED. 

TAKING THOSE TWO FACTORS, THE PERCENTAGE OF FEDERALLY 
CONNECTED STUDENTS AND THE PERCENTAGE THAT IMPACT AID IS OF 
A LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY'S TOTAL OPERATING BUDGET, A 
FORMULA WAS DESIGNED THAT ADDS THOSE TWO PERCENTAGES AND 
MULTIPLIES IT BY WHAT THE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY'S 
ORIGINAL COMPUTED PAYMENT WAS TO B2 IF FULLY FUNDED . FOR 
EXAMPLE , IF A LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY IS TO RECEIVE $1 
MILLION IF FULLY FUNDED AND IS 30 PERCENT IMPACTED AND HAS A 
20 PERCENT DEPENDENCY FACTOR, ITS PAYMENT WOULD BE 50 
PERCENT OF $1 MILLION, OR $500,000. 

BASED ON NAFIS CALCULATIONS, $900 MILLION WOULD BE 
NEEDED TO FULLY FUND EVERY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY'S 
LEARNING OPPORTUNITY THRESHOLD, A CONCEPT CONTAINED IN THE 
NAFIS PROPOSAL. ANY SHORTFALL BASED ON WHAT IS ACTUALLY 
PROVIDED THROUGH APPROPRIATIONS WOULD THEN BE PRO-RATED . 
OUR ANALYSIS SHOWS THAT LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES THAT ARE 
HIGHLY IMPACTED AND HAVE A HIGH DEPENDENCY ON THE MONEY AS 
DETERMINED BY IMPACT AID IN PROPORTION TO OPERATING BUDGET, 
RECEIVE A GREATER LEVEL OF FUNDING THAN UNDER CURRENT LAW. 

THIS FORMULA APPROACH IS QUITE SIMPLE TO ADMINISTER AND 
IS QUITE FRANKLY EASY TO UNDERSTAND. IT WILL MEAN OF COURSE 
THAT SOME DISTRICTS WILL GAIN WHILE OTHERS WILL LOSE. TO 
HELP OFFSET THIS LOSS, WE PROPOSE THAT THE FORMULA BE PHASED 
IN OVER A THREE YEAR PERIOD. 

MR CHAIRMAN, NAFIS THINKS THIS APPROACH MAKES SENSE. 
THE ASSOCIATION RECOGNIZES IT IS A BEGINNING AND ALSO 
UNDERSTANDS THAT SOME NEED FOR MODIFICATION MAY BE REQUIRED. 
HOWEVER, WE, AS NAFIS REPRESENTATIVES, THINK THIS PROPOSAL 
MAKES SENSE PARTICULARLY SINCE IT LOOKS AT THE PROBLEMS THE 
PROGRAM SEEMED TO BE SADDLED WITH AND ANALYZES THE 
DISCUSSIONS NAFIS HAD WITH AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE STAFF. 

TWO FINAL ITEMS NEED TO BE MENTIONED AT THIS POINT. 
FIRST OF ALL NAFIS PROPOSES THAT THE STATUTE CONTAIN A 
DISCRETIONARY FUND AVAILABLE TO THE SECRETARY. THIS FUND 
WOULD BE USED FOR THOSE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES WHICH 
BECAUSE OF UNIQUE CIRCUMSTANCES NEED ADDITIONAL FUNDING. A 
DISTRICT MUST APPLY TO THE SECRETARY WHO MUST REVIEW THE 
APPLICATION AND HAND DOWN A DECISION WITHIN 60 DAYS. NAFIS 
THINKS THIS APPROACH IS RESPONSIBLE AND WILL HOPEFULLY TAKE 
SOME OF THE POLITICS OUT OF THE PROGRAM . IF A CONSTITUENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ASKS A MEMBER FOR ASSISTANCE, THE 
DISCRETIONARY FUND WILL OFFER A SAFETY RELEASE FOR BOTH THE 
MEMBER AND THE SCHOOL DISTRICT. "HAVE YOU APPLIED FOR 
FUNDING FROM THE SECRETARY'S DISCRETIONARY ACCOUNT"? ANY 
ACTIONS BOTH POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE TAKEN BY THE SECRETARY 
MUST BE REPORTED TO BOTH THE AUTHORIZING AND APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEES. MR. CHAIRMAN, NAFIS HOPES THIS IS VIEWED BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE AS A RESPONSIBLE PROPOSAL AND THAT YOU 
UNDERSTAND THE SPIRIT IN WHICH IT IS OFFERED. 

THE OTHER ITEM WE WOULD LIKE TO PROPOSE IS ON SECTION 
5(D) OF THE CURRENT LAW, "STATE EQUALIZATION." UNDER 
CURRENT LAW, A STATE MAY DEDUCT STATE PAYMENTS TO A SCHOOL 
DISTRICT RECEIVING IMPACT AID IF THE STATE IS CONSIDERED BY 
THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION TO HAVE IN EFFECT AN EQUALIZED 
FUNDING FORMULA. IF A STATE ILLEGALLY MAKES DEDUCTIONS OF 
STATE AID FROM A SCHOOL DISTRICT RECEIVING IMPACT AID, THE 
SECRETARY MAY WITHHOLD IMPACT AID FROM THE ENTIRE STATE. 
THERE ARE TWO PROBLEMS WITH THE CURRENT STATUTE: 

1) FIRST OF ALL THE STATUTE DOES NOT DEFINE 
EQUALIZATION. TT ALLOWS THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TO 
DETERMINE THIS DEFINITION BY REGULATION, AND 

2) THE PENALTY FOR A STATE THAT ILLEGALLY MAKES A 
DEDUCTION IS UNFAIR BECAUSE IT PENALIZES THE WRONG PARTY — 
THE IMPACT AID SCHOOLS. 

THE NAFIS PROPOSAL STIPULATES THAT THE DEFINITION OF 
EQUALIZATION BE CLEARLY PUT INTO THE STATUTE THEREBY TAKING 
THE ISSUE OUT OF THE REGULATORY PROCESS WHICH HAS PROVEN NOT 
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™™ K * SECONDLY , NAFIS PROPOSES THAT IF A STATE ILLEGALLY 
DEDUCTS STATE FUNDING FROM AN IMPACTED SCHOOL DISTRICT THAT 
THE PENALTY BE PUT ON THE PARTY THAT IS GUILTY — THE STATE 
UNDER THE NAFIS PROPOSAL, A STATE WOULD LOSE ALL ITS 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS FOR ALL FEDERAL ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS WHICH THE STATE ADMINISTERS 
IN THE EVENT THAT THIS SHOULD OCCUR, THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION WOULD MAKE WHATEVER ARRANGEMENTS THAT ARE 
NECESSARY TO INSURE THAT THE PROGRAM MONIES FOR ALL FEDERAL 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS WOULD CONTINUE 
TO FLOW TO THE ELIGIBLE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 

THE NAFIS PROPOSAL ALSO CREATES AN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
FINANCIAL ADVISORY BOARD WHICH V'^ULD PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO 
THE SECRETARY IN DETERMINING WHETHER OR NOT A STATE FUNDING 
FORMULA MEETS THE ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA IN THE STATUTE. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

FINALLY MR. CHAIRMAN , NAFIS PROPOSES THE CONTINUATION 
OF P.L. 81-815. THE ASSOCIATION THINKS THAT THERE ARE SOME 
WAYS IN WHICH THE PROGRAM CAN BE IMPROVED INCLUDING THE CALL 
FOR APPLICATIONS EVERY THREE YEARS FROM THOSE LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES REQUESTING FUNDING. UNDER CURRENT LAW 
ONCE A SCHOOL DISTRICT APPLIES FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
FUNDS, IT REMAINS ON THE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION LIST 
INDEFINITELY. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION HAS NO WAY OF " 
KNOWING HOW CURRENT THE FUNDING NEEDS ACTUALLY ARE. 

WE ALSO REALIZE THAT THE FUNDING FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION AND THE NEED WILL PROBABLY NEVER , AT LEAST IN 
THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE, BE ONE AND THE SAME. WE THINK THAT 
SOME CHANGES IN THE LAW SHOULD BE MADE WHICH PLACES SOME 
CONSTRUCTION RESPONSIBILITY ON THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
ESPECIALLY IN THOSE CIRCUMSTANCES WHERE BECAUSE OF BASE 
REALIGNMENT, SCHOOL DISTRICTS FACE INCREASED NUMBERS OF 
FEDERALLY-CONNECTED CHILDREN BUT HAVE NO PLACE TO HOUSE 
THEM. LET'S FACE IT MR. CHAIRMAN, IT IS THE ACTIONS OF THE 
PENTAGON WHICH HAVE CAUSED THESE STUDENTS TO BE PLACED IN A 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. IT SEEMS ONLY EQUITABLE THAT THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE BEAR SOME OF THE RESPONSIBILITY OF INSURING THAT 
THESE STUDENTS ARE PROVIDED ADEQUATE FACILITIES. 

BEFORE CLOSING, LET US ALSO MENTION THAT IN REGARDS TO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, NAFIS SEES A PLACE FOR ITS 
INVOLVEMENT WITH PROGRAM FUNDS IN THOSE INSTANCES WHERE 
AGAIN, A LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY HAS SEEN A SIGNIFICANT 
INCREASE OR DECREASE IN ITS ENROLLMENT BECAUSE OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT ACTIONS. PERHAPS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FUNDING 
SECTION 3(e) AND SECTION 4 OF THE CURRENT STATUTE SHOULD BE 
PLACED WITHIN THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT. 

LET US MAKE ONE FINAL POINT HERE MR. CHAIRMAN , AND THAT 
IS - THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FEDERALLY IMPACTED SCHOOLS 
OPPOSES THE IDEA OF MOVING THE MILITARY DEPENDENT SIDE OF 
THE PROGRAM TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. THIS WOULD PROVE 
DETRIMENTAL TO THE PROGRAM IN TWO WAYS. FIRST OF ALL, IT 
COULD CREATE TWO DIFFERENT LEVELS OF FUNDING FOR FEDERALLY 
CONNECTED CHILDREN. FOR EXAMPLE, CHILDREN RESIDING ON 
INDIAN TRUST LAND MAY BE CONSIDERED WORTH MORE OR PERHAPS 
LESS THAN CHILDREN ASSOCIATED WITH A MILITARY ACTIVITY IF 
THE FUNDS FOR THE PROGRAM CAME FROM TWO DIFFERENT FUNDING 
SOURCES. 'SECONDLY, THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT IS NOT IN THE 
BUSINESS OF EDUCATION. IT HAS CONSISTENTLY TOLD CONGRESS 
THAT IT DOES NOT WANT THE PROGRAM, AND AS A COMMUNITY OF 
IMPACT AID SCHOOLS, NAFIS DOES NOT ADVOCATE FOR ANY KIND OF 
TRANSFER OTHER THAN WHAT HAS BEEN DESCRIBED PREVIOUSLY. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THIS CONCLUDES OUR TESTIMONY. HOWEVER 
LET US JUST SAY THIS FINAL THING - WE WANT TO WORK WITH YOUR 
SUBCOMMITTEE. NAFIS ACKNOWLEDGES THAT ALTHOUGH IT DOES NOT 
HAVE ALL THE ANSWERS IT HAS MADE A GOOD FAITH EFFORT AT 
MAKING SOME RATHER MAJOR CHANGES TO THE PROGRAM. NAFIS 
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THINKS THAT — IN THE SPIRT OF REFORM IT HAS BROUGHT SOME 
RATHER SIGNIFICANT REFORMS TO IMPACT AID. BUT, NAFIS ALSO 
RECOGNIZES THAT THE PROCESS FOR CHANGE CAN ALWAYS BE 
IMPROVED UPON AND THAT NEW IDEAS COME FROM MANY SOURCES. 
NAFIS LOOKS TO YOUR SUBCOMMITTEE AS ANOTHER SOURCE OF IDEAS 
AND WANTS TO WORK WITH YOU TO MAKE THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM A 
STRONGER AND MORE VIABLE PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE. 
THANK YOU. 
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Chairman Kildee. Dr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Chairman 
Kildee, Mr. Goodling, ladies and gentlemen. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to share with you this morning a real live example of 
how urgent it is to support tfie reauthorization and fully support 
Impact Aid. I represent a district in Illinois that is 30 miles north 
of the City of Chicago, and that is the North Chicago School Dis- 
trict Number 187. 

I would like to tell you a little bit about the district, the makeup 
of the youngsters, and bring this right down home as to what the 
problem is. North Chicago has approximately 4,500 students, a mi- 
nority population of 71 percent. Forty-nine percent of those young- 
sters are economically disadvantaged. Over half of them move 
every year. Just about half of them are federally impacted. And as 
I heard at the end of the table there, we have a large number of 
youngsters with individualized education plans. They are special 
education youngsters. We have 15 percent of our student popu- 
lation with IEPs and 60 percent of those youngsters are federally 
connected. 

Impact Aid payments to North Chicago community unit school 
district are authorized under the auspices of Public Law 81-874. 
The largest Federal properties within the unit district 187 are 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center and the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital Complex. A sizable Federal housing project, the Mir- 
iam Jones complex, is also located within the district's boundaries. 
With these Federal properties included, over half of the territory lo- 
cated in the district is exempt from being taxed for support of the 
public school system. The district recognizes the Impact Aid entitle- 
ment levels established via Public Law 81-874 as being equitable, 
and we believe that they were established as a reasonable means 
of supplementing potential property tax revenues rendered unavail- 
able because of the large geographical area taken up by Federal fa- 
cilities. 

The district also notes, however, that appropriations to fund Im- 
pact Aid have seriously eroded over the past two decades. Over the 
past seven years, we have lost more than $8.5 million in entitle- 
ment. Current appropriations now fall short of entitlement levels 
by nearly one-third. With our local military complex absorbing half 
of the district's geographic area and contributing nearly half the 
student population of the district, such continuous and severe cuts 
in appropriations sharply reduce North Chicago's educational re- 
sources. In fact, North Chicago schools have lost literally millions 
of dollars over the years because of Impact Aid underpayments. 

In our attempts to survive our financial shortfall, the district has 
undertaken painful cuts and expenditures. Transportation has been 
denied to a large portion of our students. Special education has 
been reclaimed from our very fine special education cooperative, 
SEDOL. Salary increases for all administrators have been canceled. 
Classified staff have taken a 5 percent cut in pay along with re- 
duced benefits. Cuts made in the number of certified staff have 
ballooned average class sizes to 40 in some high school classes. And 
one of the district's school buildings has been completely shut down 
and two others have been consolidated under one administrator, all 
to save money. Many elective courses have been eliminated. 
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On the secondary level, the core curriculum has been preserved, 
but only by eliminating the entire home economics and practical 
arts departments, viable programs for many of the youngsters that 
we have in North Chicago. All of these sacrifices affect military 
children as well as those from the civilian community. 

Some of the demographic and economic factors that exacerbate 
our financial woes are that our home county, which is Late Coun- 
ty, has the highest cost of living for any county in the State. We 
are surrounded by wealth. This year North Chicago s tax rate for 
education has become the highest in Lake County for pnvate citi- 
zens, and the third highest in the State of Illinois. North Chicago 
ranks last of all of Lake County unit school districts in LAV, equal- 
ized assessed valuation, per pupil at $22,900. It is a case of having 
the highest taxes visited upon the poorest community. 

North Chicago, with a population of 135,000 has an assessed 
valuation of only $100 million. Out of the 954 Illinois school dis- 
tricts, our school district is one of only 16 that are crippled enough 
financially to have been certified by the State Board of Education 
as being in severe financial difficulty. District 187 ranks in the low- 
est 2 percent of all districts in our State in regard to financial 

^District 187 has had to borrow over $1 million per year for each 
of the last three years in order to keep its door open, and that is 
no longer a possibility for us. The citizens of North Cnicago are 
straining under the burden of Exxon tax rates several times higher 
than those of neighboring communities. The citizenry is doing all 
it can to financially support its schools. Under the constant pres- 
sure from military and civilian parents to provide quality education 
they no longer can afford, the board voted in March of mis year 
to dissolve the school district. Extensive legal battles, which we 
cannot afford, have already begun, due in part to contiguous 
wealthy school districts' unwillingness to share the financial bur- 
den of educating the federally connected children which North Chi- 
cago has shouldered for years, even to the brink of bankruptcy. 

We do support the Federal Government in its presence in our 
community, but we must ask the government to also contribute its 
fair share in education of its children. Impact Aid must be tully 
funded in order for District 187 to provide both military and civil- 
ian children education they need and deserve. I urge your support 
for the reauthorization and your consideration in our case ot lower- 
ing the threshold for 3(d)2B to be eligibility. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much Dr. Simpson. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Simpson follows:J 
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NORTH CHICAGO COMMUNITY UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICT 187 

Dr John 0 Simpson. Superintendent 
2000 Lewis A veme- North Chicaco, IL 60064 • (708) 689-8150 • Fax (708) 5^-1529 



Impact Aid Summary 

North Chicago Community Unit School District 187 remains 
?n^udino ?K the ed ;j cation of ■« students within its boundar es 
including those whose parents live and/or work at Great LakeS 
Naval Training center and other local federal facilities 

TH ! K?- S £ r i Ct "cognizes the impact Aid Entitlement levels 
established via PL81-874 as being equitable. We believe that 
no?Lt?*T e establis * od ^ a reasonable means of sGppUnt^ng 
III propert y ta * "venues rendered unavailable because of 

the large geographical area taken up by federal facilities. 

The District also notes that appropriations to fund i mpa ct Aid 
have seriously eroded over the past two decades. current 
^ r ^ ia , tl0nS .U° W faU short of entitlement levels byn 
2?«:^ir?: Wlth military complex absorbing half of III 

district's geographic area and contributing nearly half ?he 
student population of Unit District 187, such continuous *nrf 
severe cuts in appropriations sharply reduce Nor?h ChicLo"s 
Uteranr mi n?ons CeS ; StS*"' MortR Me **° -hoo^have^st 
Aid 5nde^p^en?s? °' d ° UarS OV " the yCa " becau5e of ***** 

In order to survive our financial shortfalls, Unit District 187 
ho!n U H PainfUl CUts in «pendlturas. Transportation his 

has „?S„ t *? ' ^ r9e POrti ° n ° f our st "dent-s; Special M^Sti" 
£oSn£ Tsemm* 1 " 0 ? frGI ? thC SpeGial Ed ""tion District of Lake 
County (SEDOL) ; salary increases for all administrators have been 
cancelled; Classified staff have taken a 5% cut in ply along with 
b»nnon^ nefltS; CU ^ S madG in the num '^ r of certified starf have 
a ^ " qe class si2es ' *"d one of the district's "choo! 
buildings has been completely shut down. Many elective courses 
have been eliminated. On the secondary level, the co" 
curriculum has been preserved but only by eliminating the entire 
home economics and practical arts departments. All of these 
c!v[lfan e c 8 omiunUy ttilitary Chlld " n " ^ " ^ 

The following demographic and economic facts onlv serve to 
exacerbate North Chicago Unit School District's financial woes: 

n^t h or,?°V nty ; ^ County, Illinois has the highest 
cost of living for any county i n the state. 

This year, North Chicago's tax rate for education has 
become the highest in Lake County for private citizens. 

North Chicago ranks last of all Lake County unit 
School Districts in EAV per Pupil at $22,900. 

T^ C K?I£ ra ? e < "Si* District per Pupil is $84,790, 

Tne highest in the county is $165,558) 

North Chicago, population 135,000, has an assessed 
evaluation of only about $100,000,000. 

Being in a collar county, we are also subject to the 5t 
cap on property taxes or CPI which ever is lower. 
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Out of the 954 Illinois school districts, District 187 
is one of only sixteen that are crippled enough 
f f.i.ancially to be certified by the State Board of 
Education as being in severe financial difficulty. 

District 187 ranks in the lowest 2% of all school 
districts in our state in regard to financial health. 

District 187 has had to borrow over $1 million per year 
for each of the last three years in order to keep its 
doors open. 

The citizens of North Chicago are straining under the burden of 
educational tax rates several times higher than those of 
neighboring communities. The citizenry is doing all it can to 
financially support its schools. We support the federal 
government in its presence in our community; but we must ask t^e 
government to also contribute its fair share in the education of 
its children. Impact Aid must be fully funded in order for 
District 187 to provide both military and civilian children the 
education they need and deserve. 

Overview ~ Impact Aid 

Impact Aid payments to North Chicago Community School District 
187 are authorized under the auspices of Public Law 81-874. 
The largest federal properties within Unit District 187 are Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center and the Veteran's Administration 
Hospital Complex. A sizable federal housing project., Miriam 
Jones, is also located within the district's boundaries. With 
these federal properties included, over half of the territory 
located in Unit District 187 is exempt from being taxed for 
support of the public school system. 

While the percentage of students who are federally connected is 
significant (over 4<tt) , there are not enough students propor- 
tionally to qualify North Chicago Schools for additional funds 
under Section 3(d)2B. This section provides for potential extra 
funding to LEA' s with enrollments of 50t or more of federally 
connected children. At current enrollment levels, some 150 to 
200 additional federally connected students would push North 
Chicago over this threshold. Potential expansion of Great Lakes 
could facilitate additional Impact Aid under Section 3(d)2B. 

Historical Per spective 

Forty years ago, generous military encampment subsidies were 
still in effect. The elementary and secondary school districts 
in North Chicago were well funded. In fact, they received very 
generous encampment money above and beyond full state funding. 
The federally connected students were something of a godsend for 
local schools. Today, Impact Aid pays for about one third of the 
cost of educating North Chicago's federally connected students. 
With pressure on the state to reduce educational funding, local 
residents have been called upon to fill the revenue gap. Largely 
due to the burden of educating nearly 2000 federally connected 
students, North Chicago residents are paying the highest 
educational tax rate in their county and still unable to meet 
their school district's educational expenses. 

Current Situation 

Current Impact Aid payments are based on a U.S. Department of 
Education formula that gives different weightings for dependents 
of federally employed and/or federally housed families. An 
additional weighting is allowed for special education /students. 
Vouchers from the Department of Education identify "Entitlem«nt H 
and "Obligation." Entitlement is the amount of funding due a 
district according to the Department of Education's formula. 
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Obligation is the amount of funding that the DOE actually 
obligates itself to pay a district. For 1992-93, District 187's 
entitlement was approximately $4.1 million while the obligation 
fell in the $2.6 million range. For a single year, District 187 
suffered a $1.5 million gap between what was due based on the DOE 
formula and what appropriations permitted to be paid. 
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IMPACT AID OVERVIEW 



Entitlement vs. 


Obligation 1988- 


1992 








Fiscal 


81-874 


81-874 


$ 


% 




Year 


Entitlement 


Obligation 


Variance 


Variance 


1988 


$3, 666, 149 


$3, 471, 692 


($194 


457) 


-5.3* 


1989 


$4 , 066, 456 


$2, 731,646 


($1,334 


810) 


-32. 8t 


1990 


$3, 800,457 


$2, 894, 844 


($905 


613) 


-23.8* 


1991 


$4, 002, 276 


$2, 731, 547 


($1, 270 


729) 


-31.8* 


1992 


$4, 141, 141 


$2,614,758 


($1,496 


383) 


-36.1* 


88-92 Totals: 


$19, 676,479 


$14,474 ,486 


($5,201 


993) 


-26.4* 



Source: Department of Education Vouchers for FY88 through FY92 



Need Indicators: 

Minority Students 

Economically Disadvantaged 49* 
Mobility Rate 54* 

Source: State of Illinois Child At-Risk Report - 1993 



Fiscal Year 92 Per Pupil Statistics: 

Expense Per District 187 Pupil (ADA) * $5,016 

Impact Aid / Federally Connected Child (ADA) ** $1,332 

Percent of Expense Per Federally Connected 

Child Covered by Impact Aid Obligation 27* 



Sources: *Lake County Regional Superintendent's Report on 
Tax and Per Pupil Cost for Lake County Public 
Schools for Year Ending June 30, 1992" 

**US Dept. of Education "Voucher for Impact Aid 
Payments' 1 Voucher #01305, FY92, November 19, 1992 
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Chairman KiLDKE. Dr. Madden. 

Mr. Madden. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee, I am here to speak about the part of Federal Impact Aid 
known as section 2. I intend to represent all section 2 school dis- 
tricts with my comments. I believe you all h^ve a copy of my writ- 
ten testimony. What I plan to do is summarize that testimony, 
highlight a couple of the essential elements of it. I will speak in 
terms of the need for the program. I won't have to do that too much 
because of the comments that have already been made, but I will 
speak a little to the need for the program and also to some pro- 
posed changes in the law. 

1 am a school superintendent from Illinois, but I could be from 
anywhere in the country. Like the vast majority of school super- 
intendents, I constantly face the challenge of trying to provide a 
quality education for students within the financial constraints that 
we all face as superintendents. A crucial source of revenue for all 
of us comes from the taxes on property within our individual school 
districts. Without these local property taxes, these school districts 
simply could not survive. Even with this local source of revenue, 
survival is often a challenge. This somewhat normal situation dete- 
riorates rapidly when revenue generating property is removed from 
the tax roles. 

When the Federal Government takes over ownership of property, 
that property no longer generates revenue for the school district. 
That school district either must cut programs or programs which 
affect its students, or else the remaining taxpayers must shoulder 
the additional tax burden to at least maintain the level of edu- 
cation. I have just described section 2 school districts. We are dis- 
tricts which have had at least 10 percent and in some cases 40 to 
50 percent of our revenue-generating property taken off the Federal 
role because of Federal ownership. We are not wealthy districts. 
Since the early 1950s Congress has recognized the need to some- 
how compensate such districts. It was with that understanding 
that Impact Aid and section 2 was established. 

For 40 years, Congress has attempted to meet its obligations by 
continually supporting Impact Aid. We are asking that that sup- 
port continue. That support has been a proper decision of Congress 
for the past 40 years, and nothing has really happened to change 
anything. Such support is still proper and absolutely needed. Par- 
ticularly for section 2, the Federal property still produces no reve- 
nue and these districts must survive on less. Impact Aid does not 
make up the difference of the lost revenue, but it does help a great 
deal, even at the present appropriation level of about 60 percent. 

I would now like to turn my attention to possible changes in the 
law. For the past four years, the National Association of Federally 
Impacted Schools, NAFIS, and its member superintendents have 
been studying the language of the statute, the regulations applied 
to the statute by the Department of Education. With that in mind, 

1 would offer some proposals which I believe would simplify section 

2 and create a fairer distribution of section 2 appropriation. It ap- 
pears that the intent of Congress for section 2 through the statute 
has been to reimburse school districts in an amount equal to what 
they are presently losing because of this land being continually 
held by the Federal Government. 
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However, because of a variety of regulations by the Department 
of Education, the determination of entitlements to these section 2 
districts have become a quagmire. One such regulation by the De- 
partment of Education relates to the determination of assessed 
value of the property and it assumes that the highest and best use 
of this property is now the same as it w^s when the property was 
acquired by the. Federal Government. I don't know how the finan- 
cial impact of the loss of revenue-generating property can be deter- 
mined without taking into account the present assessed value of 
the property. The Department has not done this. I be* eve only by 
using the current tax laws of. a given State and the current uses 
of the land can the assessed value of property be properly deter- 
mined. So with those kinds of things in mind, I have outlined some 
possible changes in the law in my written testimony. 

I would like to highlight two of those at this time. First of all, 
in NAFIS' own proposal, the issue of entitlement was raised be- 
cause some school distribution districts receive section 2 Federal 
funds, but also receive other funding for the same property. In the 
NAFIS proposal, and section 2 students agree with this proposal, 
we believe that bur own entitlement should be reduced by that 
amount, the amount of other federally funded section 2 school dis- 
tricts receive. So we support that language proposed by NAFIS. 

In addition, we would propose that a change in the law be made 
regarding how assessed valuation is determined. We believe it 
would be proper for the local elected official in the various school 
districts who is in charge of assessing property to determine what 
the assessed valuation is of that particular property. Again, the De- 
partment regulation refers to the highest and best use, but to de- 
termine that the Department has used the use of the land when 
it was acquired by the Federal Government. We believe that the 
present use and the present value of that property should be used. 
Again, my own written testimony goes into much more detail on all 
these points. I wanted to highlight those that I have and I appre- 
ciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, to do that. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Madden follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. TOM MADDEN SUPERINTENDENT OF 
L FMONT TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 210 ~ 
BEFORE THE HOUSE E DUCATION AND LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

MAY 25. 1993 

Mr- Chairman, members of the Committee, Good Morning. 

I wish to begin by thanking you for allowing me as 
spokesperson of the Section 2 school districts, to testify this 
morning on the problems of' Section 2 school districts around the 
country. Inasmuch as you are presently considering the 

reauthorization of Impact Aid including Section 2, we who are the 
superintendents of the Section 2 school districts feel it critical 
that you f ui iy understand Section 2 and the problems facing our 
diutr lets . 

The pur pone of Section 2 impact Aid is to reimburse school 
districts for revenues lost as a rermlt of the federal government 
taking at Least 10* of their assessed valuation away- -the very life 
biood of a school district--by the acquisition of property fo T 
federal purposes. Up to the early 1950 'a when the original 
legislation authorizing Impact Aid was passed, the effect upon 
school districts when the federal government took these lands was 
devastating. These districts were suddenly faced with having to 
educate their children with 10% or more of their funding suddenly 
cut out from under them. This left these districts with the 
responsibility of attempting to continue the education of these 
children at an appropriate level with 10% or more fewer dollars (in 
some cases up to 45 and 50%); and the taxpayers of these districts 
were left with significantly increased tax burdens to try to offset 
as best they could the fedora 1 impact on the districts. Mr. 
Chairman, members of the Committee, I have no knowledge of whether 
or not your staff has had the opportunity to research how many 
homes wore displaced when these various federal acquisitions 
occurred; If you have, 1 am sure that you have found, just as we 
have through our discussions with the various Section 2 
superintendents, that the vast majority of the acquisitions by the 
federal government during these times did n ot involve residential 
areas. Further, where homes were taken, the people did not 
necessarily move out of the districts. The result was tLct there 
was very little change In the number of students to be educated - 
simply a change in the amount of revenue the School District could 
generate to educate them. 

In the early 1950' a, Congress with tho understanding and 
support of the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations , passed the 
Legislation Cor Impact Aid. Congress and the executive branch at 
that time fully recognized the impact upon the children and the 
citizens of thotie few communities where 10% or more of the assessed 
valuation of the District had been suddenly removed by federal 
acquisition. Congress fully realized that the taxpayers of these 
few communities could not be expected to make up differences of 10% 
or more , and thus paused the legislation wnich, in one form or 
another, is presently before you for reauthorization. Section 2 
was the beginning of Impact Aid; Section 2 was the original basis 
of Impacu Aid due to the extreme burden placed upon the children 
and citizens within these few school districts. 

Unfortunately, over the years, Soction 2 has seomingly become 
lost In the shuffle. Inasmuch as there are only 260 plus Section 
2 school districts, we have found that many members of Congress are 
unaware of Section 2 districts or what Soction 2 is all about. 
WhJle other areas of Impact Aid have been recognized by Congress 
over the years , Section 2 has seemingly become the " lost child . M 
Duo to the fact that there are so few Section 2 districts, due to 
thn fact that their appropriation Is so small compared to other 
aspects of impact Aid, and due to the fact that, by their very 
definition, there are no wealthy school districts, these districts 
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have received little attention and little recognition over the 
years . 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee; The impact upon these 
districts is continuous and perhaps more devastating than ever 
before. Until 1988. these districts were being funded at 100% of 
their entitlement? 3ince that time, the funding has decreased to 
the extent that these districts are now receiving approximately 60* 
of the funding that they are entitled to. The result of the 
decrease in appropriations has struck these districts to varying 
degrees. Some districts, such as mine, have been able to maintain 
an appropriate educational level and while not ranking ex t rem' "y 
high as to our per student expenditure, have been able to stay in 
operation without major cutbacks . Other Section 2 districts , 
however, have fared much worse - some having to cut faculty as much 
as 17*. I say this to you because, while I realize that you are 
not the Appropriations subcommittee, I wish to make it clear that 
you will not find any "pork" in Section 2; that these districts, by 
their very definition, are seriously and economically damaged 
diotrlcts with 10% or more of their income being removed due to the 
federal acquisition of land within their boundaries. 

As the designated Spokesperson of the Section 2 school 
districts in the United States, I can inform this Committee and 
Congress that the Section 2 districts over the last. 4 years have 
reviewed the problems with the language as presently codifiec in 
the Statute and the Department of Education's Regulations. Having 
analyzed these problems and the present Statute, we would offer 
some proposals to simplify Section 2. We believe that these 
proposals will result in a better understanding of Section 2 by 
Congress, a fairer distribution of monies to Section 2 school 
districts, and that in fact by simplifying the operation, Congress 
will indeed save money on manpower that will no longer be needed at 
the Department of Education to determine Section 2 entitlements. 

Earlier, the initial aim of the Statute was to reimburse each 
Section 2 school district for each fiscal year in "such amount as 
... is equal to the continuing federal responsibility for the 
additional burden with respect to current expenditures placed on 
such school district by such acquisition of propert y." The Statute 
goes on to state that "such amount shall not exceed the amount 
which, in the judgment of the Commissioner, such agency (school 
district) would have derived in such year, and would have available 
for current expenditures, from the property acquired by the United 
States, ouch amount to be determined without regard to any 
improvements or other changes made in or on such property since 
such acquisition." And finally the Statute states that "in making 
the determination of the amount that would have been derived in 
such year, the Secretary shall apply the current levied real 
property tax rate for current expenditures levied by (the school 
district) ... to the current annually determined aggregate assessed 
value of such acquired federal property." 

Considering Congress* intent as well as just plain common 
sense, tjie. Districts should be reimbursed In an amount equal to 
that which they are presently losing due to this land being 
contin ua lly held by the federal government . However, due to a 
variety of regulations by the Department of Education, 
determination of entitlements to these few Section 2 school 
districts has become a quagmire. 

In the mid 1980 's, the Department was using any number of 
formulas to determine what a district's entitlement would be, based 
upon the Statute. At one time, one of our Colorado section 2 
school districts starting pollinq other Section 2 districts and 
determined from its Informal poll that no fewer than 20 different 
formulas were being used by the Department in various places in the 
country to determine entitlements. After that was pointed out to 
the Department by the Colorado district involved, as well as by 
other districts, the Department passed a series of regulations to 
clarify the matter. However, In the Department's clarification, it 
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seemingly ignored the intent of Congress. The Department 
determined in its regulations that in arriving at any such 
aggregate assessed value of such acquired federa' property, that 
the assessed value would be determined by assuming that *.he highest 
and best use of the property is the same as it was - et che date of 
the acquisition of the property. This seemingly ignores and 
misconstrues the original Congressional intent which was that "the 
current levied real property tax rate for current , expenditures 
levied (by the school district) should be applied to the current 
annual lv determined aggregate assessed value of such acquired 
federal property. " 

How can one ascertain the financial "impact" of the loss of 
the federal land for the current fiscal year without taking into 
account the current assessed value. The Department, by its own 
regulations, not only has not done that, but as is the case in some 
atates, including Illinois, has ignored the present tax laws to 
determine not what the actual entitlement should be but rather, 
what is the lowest entitlement possible. Only by using the current 
tax laws of a state, and by using the current uses of the land, can 
any assessor properly determine the present value (assessed value) 
of the property that has been taken by the federal government. 

With this in mind, we ask that you not only reauthorize 
Section 2, but that you also pass language which expresses a 
reasonable basis for determining the current assessed value of such 
federal land. 

With this in mind, I would suggest the following language be 
added to Section 2a of the Act to wit: "Such aggregate assessed 
value of such acquired federal property shall be determined, and 
provided to the Secretary, by the local official responsible for 
assessing the value of real property located in the Jurisdiction of 
such local educational agency for purposes of levying a property," 

By passing of this language, the true impact of the loss of 
the federal property from the taxable land records for a given 
school district will be fairly measured by local officials to 
determine its value. in effect, under this language, the school 
district will be reimbursed (on a pro rata basis, or otherwise 
depending on the amount of the appropriations for a given fiscal 
yoar), exactly what the school district would have received but f or 
the loss of 3atd federal land from the assessed valuation records 
m aintained by the local public assessors of land . Nothing could be 
clearer. Nothing could be more equitable. Section 2 school 
districts are not looking for any advantage, they are simply 
looking for equity. Section 2 districts are certainly not looking 
for pork, they are simply trying to surviv e 1 We believe that this 
language should once and for all bring forth a fair determination 
of the entitlement due to the district on a annual basis. It is 
our understanding that Congressman Fawell, Congressman Costello, 
Congressman Poshard, and several other congressmen will be 
Introducing legislation with this language very shortly, if they 
have not already done so. We would ask those of you on the 
committee to consider including this language to clarify this 
matter once and for all. 

We would also support the proposal submitted to the cocuftittee 
by the National Association of Federally Impacted Schools. That 
proposal would state that payments under Section 2 would be 
"without regard to the provisions of 34 CFR 222.101 (as in effect 
on December 5, 1991): provided further, that entitlement under this 
section shall be reduced by any revenue received from the preceding 
fiscal year by the local educational agency that was generated 
directly from the federal property or activities in or on that 
property (aside from Section 2 payments) and wa3 exclusively 
provided to such local educational agency." Section 2 school 
districts are fully in support of this provision and while we did 
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not have the language aet fo* the- National Association of Federally " 
Impacted SchoolB as to determination of the entitlement at the time 
that the proposed language was being drafted, we do support the 
second half of their proposal which I Just stated. This would 
remove the so-called need factor from the determination of impact 
aid to these school districts. 

If Section 2 achool districts were wealthy or even semi- 
wealthy, I suppose an argument could be generated with validity 
that a need factor should be put into the equation of determining 
how much money each of these districts should receive. However, 
due to the fact that these are districts that have lost ten percent 
or more of their entire assessed valuation due to the acquisition 
of land by the United States, these are not wealthy districts. 
Rather, these are districts whose taxpayers have had to make up the 
difference out of their ow.a pockets since 1988 - be they young, 
middle-aged or elderly; whether they be poor, middle class or 
wealthy. The bottom line is that Section 2 affects all of the 
citizens of the community as well as all of its students. The need 
factor and the present regulations have served to punish those few 
districts who have been able to balance their budgets despite this 
problem. In effect, Mr. Chairman, those few districts who have 
been able to place an added tax burden on their citizens so as to 
avoid deficit spending, or who have made enormous cut-backB so as 
to continue providing educational services to these children, have 
then been punished for their financial Integrity by the Department. 
In my opinion, it makes no sense for the federal government to 
punish a Section 2 school district by reducing its entitlement— 
because it has been able to avoid deficit spending. I would say 
this if you can show me a wealthy Section 2 school district, or 
one that is wasting funds, I'll show you a district that does not 
belong in Section 2. 

I would also note to you another change in the proposed law 
that would state under Section 1(b) that Section 2 would annually 
receive 2.5% of the annual appropriation. While we in Section 2 
originally thought this to be a good idea in view of the fact that 
the appropriation had been decreased since 1988, we are worried 
about this language in view of the administration's present 
proposals to cut Section 3(b) and Section 2 itself. While this 
lanquage would provide certain protection for Section 2, the 
reduction and the overall impact aid budget due to the closing of 
military bases (which would primarily affect Section 3 a and b - 
not Section 2) could result in a devastating reduction in the 
overall appropriation to Section 2. Thus, in view of the position 
being taken by the preaent administration and eminent closing of 
bases, we would no longer support this lanquage and ask that It be 
deleted from the proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I once again thank you 
for your time and consideration in allowing me to apeak to you this 
morning regarding these issues. We of Section 2 believe the 
proposals that I have outlined to you today will aarve to corrtct 
the inequities as presently contained in the statute and would «Hk 
for your continued support. I would inform you that wo have also 
polled our people regarding any other regional problems presently 
affecting Section 2 school districts and can tell you that with 
exception of the unique South Dakota Grasslands Problem that there 
are none. As for the South Dakota Grasslands Problem to which I 
understand there is also an amendment forthcoming for your 
consideration, we would ask that you give it careful consideration 
to alleviate their unique circumstance and to bring total stability 
to Section 2 once and for all. It is our view that we would rather 
have all Section 2 issues dealt with and handled at one time during 
the reauthorization, rather than to face these problems piecemeal 
over the next five years. We have no problem with the other 
language as presently contained in the statute and ask for your 
continued support. Once again on behalf of my school district as 
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well 1« all of the school districts of Section 2, their students 
and citizens of those communities I thank you and now stand before 
you to answer any questions you may have. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. I think the one thing 
that ties these two programs together, the one common element, at 
least, is that the money received is really money that can be used 
as you determine it to be used on a local level. It is general assist- 
ance money, it is like educational revenue sharing, noncategorical. 
So that is one of the reasons we are having both groups testify on 

remember for many years, even before I came to Congress, 
there was talk about educational revenue sharing where a certain 
amount of money would be sent to local school districts and they 
would determine how it best would be spent and increase that 
rather than categoricals. When I first came to Washington 17 years 
ago, I had in mind that it would be a nice vision to have edu- 
cational finance, say one-third State, one-third local and one-third 

Fe What' has happened since I got here, that the Federal role has 
really diminished, not because of me, I am fighting that, but it is 
diminished. But the one element that I think we all find attractive, 
even though we still recognize certain special groups out there who 
need help from the Federal Government, is that once you get that 
money, you on the local level can determine where that money can 
best be spent. So it is really kind of a general assistance type ot 
money, targeted toward certain particular groups. Mr. doodling 
and I talk from time to time about the advantage of Chapter 2, be- 
cause it is kind of a general assistance and the same thing really 
applies in a sense to the Impact Aid 

Let me ask a question here. Should the uses of Chapter 2 funds 
be more closely aligned to State and local systemic reform activi- 
ties and are there provisions in current law which discourage 
alignment with State and local reform? Maybe, Mr. Ruskus, you 
could start with that, then any of you may joim in. 

Mr RUSKUS. The responses that we got from our survey ot btate 
coordinators certainly support the notion that the targeted assist- 
ance area should be brought more in line with reform. Whether 
that be rewriting the areas to match the national goals, linking the 
areas to their own States' reform priorities, or broadening the elec- 
tive schools program targeted assistance area to include the lull 
range of school-based reform. There is a lot of support among the 
constituents of Chapter 2 to do just that. ' < 

Chairman KlLDEE. Is there anything in the law now that makes 
it more difficult for those dollars to be used for reform? 

Ms RUSKUS. Yes. There are really two things. There is a limit 
of 25' percent which must be spent by States for effective schools 
programs. Twenty or five? 
Mr. HEYMAN. Twenty-five. 

Ms. RUSKUS. Twenty-five. And 

Mr. HEYMAN. I am sorry, 20 percent. 

Ms RUSKUS. Twenty percent, right. And for effective schools pro- 
grams as they were defined in the prior legislation Now, that legis- 
lation specified correlates of effective schools which was the think- 
ing at that time, that effective schools were related to certain cor- 
relates, and the law very clearly says that effective school is de- 
fined in this way. Well, naturally after years and years, we have 
moved beyond that. We have learned a lot more about school re- 
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form. It has become far more systemic, far more school based with 
all kinds of permutations. And having that wording in there sends 
a message to many States and locals that they need to do that kind 
of effective schools program. 

So to broaden the definition of effective schools to include school 
f!f S f \u ^temic reform would go really far in helping them 

to do the things that they see as reform. It would update it Now 
the other provision in the law which is somewhat constraining is 
the supplement not supplant requirement. In States where there 
are mandated reform efforts, Chapter 2 directors are hesitant 
sometimes unclear, about whether Chapter 2 funds can be used to 
support those kinds of reform efforts, which are usually, you know 
the main kind of exciting things that are happening in States. And 
so that is unfortunate. It would be good if the supplement not sup- 

whPtwt k ma f e .Tu re fl £ xible t0 include a °y °f reform, 
whether it be mandated by a State or not 

Chairman KlLDEE. I appreciate your very specific examples. I 
want to address those issues. Anyone else want to comment on that 
cjUGsrion . 

Mr. Hevman. As a Chapter 2 program manager at the State 
level, I would agree with both of those comments, that the effective 
schools targeted assistance area tends to be interpreted very nar- 
rowly to the effective schools program, that a broadening of that to 
include all of the various reform models would be very helpful I 
think, to people in the field. I also think that supplement not sup- 
plant on occasion can create problems, particularly when State leg- 
reform 18 ^ SPedflC 38 t0 what needs t0 be done in terms of a 

When that occurs, then any time you support a project with or 
try to support a project with Chapter 2 funds, that becomes a sup- 
planting issue And so there is a tendency to move away from using 
Chapter 2 funds to support those kinds of activities 

Chairman KlLDEE. All right. I defer to Mr. Goodling now 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a couple quick 
observations. First, I will start-well, first of all, there are a couple 
questions that Congressman Gunderson had for Dr. Ruskus and we 
will just hand those to you and you can respond as you can And 
then Congressman Cunningham had a few questions for everyone 
and you can respond to those as you wish or as you have time to 
them personally. 

The couple observations I would make, first of all, if I had my 
druthers, Chapter 2 would be systemic reform, period. I wouldn't 
play around with all these programs that enthuse this committee 
dramatically. I would just say, you know, we want systemic reform 
Here is your Chapter 2 money. This is what we expect as end re- 
sults go to it. And that is the way I would handle Chapter 2. But 
Chapter 2, every place we have gone, whether we are hearing testi- 
mony here or testimony in any of the districts which we have vis- 
ited they keep saying how important Chapter 2 has been to their 
whole systemic reform and to their training and retraining their 
staff, then, in relationship to the systemic reform that is taking 
place. That and flexibility, I think, are what we hear every place 
we go, over and over and over again. And, of course, Gene, I won't 
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ask you to say where OBE fits into Chapter 2. We won't discuss 

^m^^ Chappy to hear that, Congressman Good- 

lin Mr GOODUN'G. We have the expert sitting in the rear anyway 
I notice So that has been a big issue in the State of Pennsylvania 
fo? those o? Z who are not familiar with our ongoing Problem. Let 
me sav then! that as far as impact data is concerned number one 
tf we cut another $189 billion from the military budget over the 
' next five years I don't think you will have to worry about military 
nersonnel and their children in your districts. 

P What vou nrobably have to worry about is they may stay there 
un 3oS after they are dismissed and that will be another prob 
km^u have to deal with. But the one caution I would give to . the 
m^act Aid community is don't do what you did the last time 
around Chaiman Ford kept saying over and over agam-I think 
he was the Chairman at that particular time-you pec pie better 
get yonr act together or you are going to be ignored -At midnight 
we would think we had the group together and at 9 o clock in the 
Lrning when we went g S 
SHf you^Lr o Ul mSou7voi",heard. Otherwise they won, 
|et heard very well. And those are just a couple observations I 

tiSSffl interesting observation because this 
has been the Imnact Aid question, we have wrestled with it in the 
17 v a S I have™ en here You have support for it in the Congress. 
TfVw^re to Take a survey, numerically you might have more sup- 
If i w r L i, thinkine out loud here, about the committee. You 

money for the appropriations so it is interest! You do hav e sup 

ES woVk ^^tffi^^t 

out That you c y an march together with a proposal to help the au- 
thorizing ijomm^e on Jttas government since I have 
• 11 l ?> a o S w has not been very enthusiastic about this. You have 
b b e e e e n n ^ »t. fi to the Appropr^ 
tions Committee, get something there, but I think Mr. Roomings 
ad m 'Sol7d^A we would fund the categorical programs 
thai weSSSw out there, the Impact Aid money wouldn't be as nee- 

their problems locally. 
2fST K B S you very" much, Mr. Chairman. I have visited 

^AX SuXiCr, with v^the frus,ra,ia„s ax- 
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penenced by the systemic cuts that you have experienced in the an 
propnat.ons area for Impact Aid. I consider it an abrogation of Fed" 
eral responsibility. I take it very seriously, that wheJ l the commit 

X^va** o W3S based u P on the fundamental principle Sat 
since the Federal Government did not pay taxes or make cEntr bu 
tions, nor did those who occupied those lands and worked k . rhn£ 
SSVR makG 3 P r °P°rtionate contribution to the cost of edu 

s? Sv Sf thppT "I ^ hich they resided ' that il was the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to make up that deficit AnH T 
think that principle is still sound today and to Lggfst that because 
we are now experiencing a drawdown in terms Sour Tfense Si- 
spallations and we read about base closures, that that res^nSbU 
ity somehow is diminished, I think, is fundamentally ve% P wrong 
Because there will be installations that continue to exist and 2 
mun.ties that .will suffer as a result of diminished funding 

bo 1 join in urging your persistent efforts and know as the 
Chairman has suggested, that there are dozens and dSsfn he 
Congress who march over each year to the Appropriations Commit 
ee for Impact Aid. So I think that with the Swn of new atSLt 

JSTa^I y f° Ur 11 inCrease and not be SiSour^d n any 

way. And I, for one, on this committee, I don't know how many oth 
ers will join me in the effort, but I, for one, on this committee will 
commit myself to doing whatever I can to stabilize pro B ram 

' Mhlff thi re tha V^ Federa ! co ^^itments are adhered £> * 
think they are fundamental and I think they are right and the 

Kank g yo°u S diminished the soundness of that principle 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Mrs. Mink. Mr. Fawell 
Mr. Fawell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I guess I just have a 
short observation and then one question. Dr. Madden has certainlv 
made a fine presentation when he states that TdStSSiSS the 
impact upon a school district of the loss of assessed valuatffthat 
one ought to use present use and present value. This morniJg 

J d G tiSi^M tatUte ° Ut an , d read il 11 states in section 2 thaUn 
determining the amount of taxes that would have been derived 
each year, the Secretary shall apply the current real property lax 
rate to the current annually determined aggregate assessed vah? 

tnel 7^ Str > eS T. 38 b u Ging Very clear.thaf what you are say- 
ing is the way it ought to be construed right now and about the 
only amendment you would need would be and we really mean it 
You wan to make sure that DOE, Department of Education does 
st.ll construe ,t. But I think it is also important to emphasize that 
W Idn ST onl ,y abou t vacant land value, not imprZments 

sressman "ini ^ 1 am P re P arin g' w °rking with Con- 

gressman Lipinski, Congressman Poshard, Congressman 
Sangmeister and several others, to simply try to clarify S i 
think it is ludicrous to go back, as in Dr Madden's district 47 
years and take the land use value of that time, and say t'Vat is 
Sfno We f 0m F t0 o Use T in determining the market value and 
hence assessed value. So I think your points are very, very well 
taken and I hope that there can be agreement on that point 

The other question I have is when we talk about, land value we 
are not talking about any measurement of needs. As I read the 
statute again, the only mention of needs base is the admonition 
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that the acquisition of the Federal land, quote, "has placed a sub- 
stantial and continuing financial burden on the school district." 

I think, Mr. Small, you testified that it is a very complex, almost 
an unworkable, lengthy process that the Department now goes 
through to determine if indeed a substantial and continuing finan- 
cial Surden has been placed on the school district. I think you made 
it clear that there should be a needs-based kind of a formula 
worked in there. 

Mr. Small. That is right. 

Mr. FAWELL. How would you simplify that? I agree with you. We 
certainly shouldn't have a silk-stockinged district necessarily pull 
down this money, and most of them are poor because they have lost 
land. How would you measure need? 

Mr. Small. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fawell, we propose that in our 
proposal, the Phoenix proposal, that there is a weighted formula, 
as mentioned in previous testimony, that all of the children would 
be weighted. The Indian child residing on Indian lands would be 
1.35 on down to the civilian at a .25, I believe. The other factor 
that is brought into this is the needs basing; a percentage of impac- 
tion in my district was mentioned. 

I am up to about 91 percent in my school district of federally im- 
pacted kids, and also a percentage of budget. And those, then, 
would be the need factor which would determine the payments for 
the particular school districts. And I hope that answers your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Fawell. Thank you. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Fawell. 

Dr. Simpson, could you please describe more specifically to the 
committee how the Great Lakes Training Centor and the federally- 
connected children reduce available local revenues for your district? 
For example, is sales tax an education revenue, and if so, do most 
of your military parents shop on base? And do your B parents avoid 
income tax through the Soldier and Sailors Relief Act? 

Dr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center adds quite a bit to Lake County itself. It adds very little 
to the community of North Chicago and more specifically to the 
scho 1 district in North Chicago. There is a very large exchange in 
North Chicago and many of the persons there shop at the ex- 
change. There is not a sales tax that is paid by those persons that 
contributes to education in North Chicago. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Okay. Thank you very much. I wanted to 
have that for the record here. Let me ask you another question on 
the Impact Aid. The Phoenix proposal shows a great deal of effort. 
It is very interesting and it is very understandable. 

Does the Phoenix proposal take into account what kind of tax ef- 
fort a district is making, the local district? 

Dr. PATTERSON. No, sir. That has been an issue that we have 
talked about and quite honestly with the differences in States and 
all of the variances, I think it is certainly something that could 
have an effect. The fear of the people is that if you have a low tax 
rate and you are using Impact Aid to just really subsidize your 
local taxpayers, that is not intended and we don't think that is 
happening, but we have not found a way— Mr. Forkenbrock has 
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certainly talked about the openness to— if there was a system out 
there. It does not specifically say unless you are making this effort. 

Now, for instance, in my State, there is that. If I don't make a 
certain effort in our local taxpayers, then any State funding is sig- 
nificantly reduced, so it would be foolish of me to try to subsidize 
some State funding through Federal Impact Aid. So if I am not 
making a minimum effort to State, then I am penalized severely. 
We are a heavily State-funded district. So it would seem to be fool- 
ish to try to attempt to play that game. We would hope that is not 
being played. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Yes, Mr. Small. 

Mr. Small. Yes, if I might add, in our State under the new fund- 
ing formula, which just happened a month ago, we are required to 
come up to an 80 percent level by the taxpayer, who then has to 
assess themselves or the district assesses the taxpayer to bring 
them up to a level in the Federal — excuse me, in the Foundation 
Program. When we talk about tax effort, as I mentioned in my tes- 
timony, the one district that is in the Blackfeet Reservation, the 
Heart Butte district, they only have one taxpayer. And our land 
base, you know, there is just not the tax base. 

Other reservations, the Northern Cheyenne Reservation, there is 
but three taxpayers. The Rocky Boys Reservation has but two tax- 
payers. So to say what is the effort, tax effort, you know, there is 
very, very different circumstances between each State. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I really, you know, find very attractive the 
targeting of more dollars in the Phoenix proposal to those districts 
with greater financial need and perhaps we can continue some dia- 
logue on local effort, because I think the targeting, you have done 
a very good job and I find it very, very attractive. 

Mr. Small, what percentage of students in the Browning public 
schools are Indian students or Indian students and reservation In- 
dian students? 

Mr. Small. What percentage are Native Americans are you say- 
ing? 

Chairman KlLDEE. Yes. 

Mr. Small. Or those living on Indian lands? 

Chairman KlLDEE. Both, those who are Native Americans and 
then what percentage living on reservation land? 

Mr. Small. Okay. We receive Title V funds through the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act also, so we do determine that 96 
percent are of Native American background. However, because of 
the land base, some of those students do live on taxable property 
so then that drops down to 91 percent of the students are living 
on taxable — on nontaxable property. 

Chairman KlLDEE. On reservation property? 

Mr. SMALL. That is right. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Or reservation-owned property? 

Mr. Small. Tribally-owned or trust property owned by the Fed- 
. , eral Government in trust for the tribe. Aiid that is 91 percent of 
students living on lands, Indian lands. And then 96 percent of the 
students in our school district are of Native American descent. 

Chairman KlLDEE. These are public schools now? 

Mr. Small. That is right. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Do you also have in the area any contract 
schools and BIA schools? 

Mr. Small. Many of our students do go off the reservation to Bu- 
reau of Contract schools or Bureau-operated schools. However, we 
do not have one in our district. We do have a boa*-ding dormitory 
that is run by the Bureau, or is contracted by the tribe through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and those studentsdo come to our public 
schools. 

I talked about the wide expanse of our reservation and the travel 
and a lot of other circumstances that these children are then placed 
in a dormitory and then we bus them in to the school district. 

Chairman KlLDEE. In addition to the Impact Aid dollars gen- 
erated, do you receive any other Indian programs, education pro- 
grams for the students attending the schools? 

Mr. SMALL. Categorical or supplemental in nature, yes, we do. As 
I mentioned, Title V, which is about, I think we generate right 
around $99 per student. Coming out of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Johnson O'Malley program, I think we receive right at 
$110 per student. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Actual dollars? 

Mr. Small. That is right. These are supplemental in nature. I 
think there. is a very distinct difference between the impact pro- 
gram and the supplemental aid programs. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I recognize that. I am asking for this reason. 
I really feel that even if the Federal Government were to drop any 
support for education, which God forbid, I am trying to get us to 
increase it, that we still have a legal, a moral, and a treaty obliga- 
tion to the Indian students of this country. And in the 17 years 
that I have been in Congress, I have tried to make sure we carry 
out those responsibilities. I always remind people that we should 
go down through the National Archives and read the treaties that 
we have signed with France and England, Germany, Soviet Union, 
and the Indian tribes. They are all in the Archives down there. And 
on almost all the treaties we signed with the Indian tribes, one 
thing we promised when we took millions of acres of land was edu- 
cation for the Indians. And the Federal Government has done a 
miserable job in carrying out its part of the treaty. And I will try, 
myself, in various capacities to make sure that we do a much bet- 
ter job with Indian students. 

Mr. Small. And we certainly thank you for that fact, sir. 

Chairman KlLDEE. It has been very helpful, we got some very 
specific ideas on Impact Aid. We got some very specific ideas on 
Chapter 2 where we can help maybe direct that towards reform. I 
think it has been very, very helpful. I think you will find some 
things working their way into legislation. I certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. Goodling. Just two quick observations that came to mind. 
Dr. Ruskus, your recommendations as far as Chapter 2 is con- 
cerned I think are very good and a couple of those we really want 
to make sure that they become a part of any kind of reauthoriza- 
tion, if we have anv money left to reauthorize the program, which 
I hope we do. As far as Phoenix, I think your concept is moving 
in the right direction when you talk about As and Bs, I don't know 
whether I totally agree with the percentages you have there. 
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The one concern I would have, I suppose, is we want to make 
sure we don't make this thing so complicated that you get paper- 
work on top of paperwork and auditors on top of auditors checking 
to see whether you are actually getting .30 or .25 or point some- 
thing else going in one direction or the other. And I guess the last 
observation I probably shouldn't make, but I hope I will live some- 
day long enough to see Indian children off of reservations so that 
they have an opportunity to participate in this great— whether it 
is our fault or theirs, but it is also our fault, I suppose, that they 
remain there, but I just— if they can't become a part of the entire 
society, I just think it is about as devastating to their future as 
anything I can think of. And I don't know how to bring that about, 
but I would sure like to see it in my lifetime. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I want to thank all of you. We have had very 
good hearings this year and some of them have been more philo- 
sophical, what the Federal Government's role should be. But all of 
you have been much more specific. I think from here we will have 
some things that hopefully can be written into law as we reauthor- 
ize this year. 

I want to thank you for it. We have had very, very good ideas 
for Chapter 2, some ideas, specific ideas for Impact Aid. It has been 
quite helpful. And because there have been some questions by two 
members, at least, who want to submit them to either specific peo- 
ple on the panel or to the panel, we will hold the record open for 
two additional weeks to give you time to reply to those questions. 

And at that, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
HONORABLE TERRY EVERETT 

before the 
HOUSE EDUCATION & LAf ' >R 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Im pact Ai^ Reauthorization 

May 25, 1993 



Mr. Chairman: 



I appreciate having the opportunity to testify today on the very important issue of 
educating our children by way of the Impact Aid Program. The reauthorization of the 
Impact Aid Program is a vital and an integral part of any effort to reform our national 
education system. The policy of the United Slates should continue to provide financial 
assistance to school districts, cither becau.se of a loss of real property due to federal 
acquisition, or because of the financial burdens placed upon them when they are 
responsible lor educating the dependents of people who live and, or work on federal 
property. 

Currently, section 3 of the program categorizes students into two classifications for 
purposes of formulating payment to schools based on the severity of impact to the local tax 
oasc. Although we have a new administration in the White House, "B" category students 
continue to be ignored as relevant factors to the Impact Aid formula. Unfortunately the 
Clinton Administration has gone one step further by announcing its intention to phase out 



represent 
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bee 



" u ,mt U J C uu '.manual ouraen oi local school districts, and will undoubtedly impair 
quality of education offered by these elementary and secondary schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent the Second Congressional District of Alabama which is 
heavily impacted by two major military installations; Air University at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, including the Gunter Annex, and the Army's Aviation Center at Ft. Rucker. 

h,™ t^h X ' l I ICCn . S f S^J? SCh , v>01 ;,yKcms in my dislricl ^ un iwcicd by these military 
bases with almost 15.CKXI students who are federally connected. In FY 92. that amounted 
o a direct payment of more than $1.5 million. That mav not seem like much here in 
Washington but to those school systems in my district, it's a matter of survival It was 
made very clear to me by some of the school superintendents from my district that this 
program represents the only federal dollar to Alabama school systems that is not 
spccilical y -earmarked, giving each school system the flexibility to manage their schools in 
a way that nest sum. their individual needs. 

<■» I n ,, ( fr? C scvcm ^' n school systems. Dalevillc City, Enterprise City. Montgomery 
a Vc/ dn J y liIT 1 d . C E n & nl "P on . lm P° cl Aid - Category "B" students make up 
43.2*, 40.49? , 18.6% and 35. \ c /< of their student bodies, respectively. 

I don't have to tell you, or the Members of this Suhcommittee how important 
Impac Aid is to federally impacted school systems. As you all know, this funding is 
hasically a reimbursement lor tax revenues these communities would otherwi.se receive 
Without this assistance the addition of federally connected students in the classrooms ' 
would unfairly burden the entire school system. I firmly believe this is a quality of life 
issue lor the children of the men and women in uniform who deserve to have access to a 

ut-'CCnl I'niK'.'ilmn 



Wc talk a good deal around here about the need to improve the quality of educati* 
for our children if we want them to be able to function in this increasingly competitive ar 
technologically demanding society in which we live. The Impact Aid program is basic to 
the need of equitable funding for all school districts, and 1 would urge all Members of this 
panel to support the reauthorization of this program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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HEARING ON H.R. 6: CHAPTER 1, TITLE 1, EL- 
EMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT 



THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1993 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee rn£t, pursuant notice, at 10:20 a.m., Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon Dale E. Kildee, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Roemer, Woolsey, and 
Gunderson. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Jeff McFarland, leg- 
islative counsel; Diane Stark, legislative specialist; and Jane Baird, 
Minority counsel. 

Chairman KlLDEE. The subcommittee meets this morning for a 
hearing on H.R. 6. Today's focus is the reauthorization of Chapter 
1, Title I, of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Our witnesses are local Chapter 1 administrators and principals, 
who will provide us with the practitioners' perspectives on the ef- 
fectiveness of Chapter 1 and recommended improvements in the 
law. r , _ 

Mr. Goodling wouM be speaking right after me, save for tht fact 
that he is testifying before the Government Operations Committee. 
He will be here as soon as he has finished his testimony. 

We have one panel this morning, with the following witnesses: 
Mrs. Carley Ochoa, Director of Compliance, Grants, and Parent 
Outreach, Riverside Unified School District, Riverside, California; 
Mrs. Susan Toscano, Principal, Fremont Elementary School, River- 
side, California; Ms. Evangeline Wise/Assistant Supervisor, Chap- 
ter 1/State Compensatory Education, Prince George's County 
Schools, Bowie, Maryland; Dr. Patricia Kelly, Principal, Langley 
Park-McCormick Elementary School, Hyattsville, Maryland; and 
Mr. Richard M. Force, Executive Director, Main Line Learning 
Project, Havertown, Pennsylvania. Welcome. 

Mr. Roemer, do you have opening remarks? 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, only to welcome our truly expert 
witnesses here this morning. When we talk about such words as re- 
ality, pr-gmatism, and experience, we definitely have that before 
us today. We look forward to hearing your insight and expertise on 
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such controversial areas as puil-out programs, performance assess- 
ments, and standards. 

We have heard a number of different testimonies on these sub- 
jects. I know, from just reading briefly through your testimony, 
that you disagree with some of the previous testimony we have 
heard. I have heard wonderful things about how successful your 
programs are, and I certainly encourage you to be as creative and 
reform oriented as possible for our committee. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Tim. 

Our first witness is Mrs. Ochoa. 

STATEMENT OF CARLEY OCHOA, DIRECTOR, COMPLIANCE, 
GRANTS, AND PARENT OUTREACH, RIVERSIDE UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Ochoa. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to share my experience — and I am 
glad to know that you value that experience; thank you— and my 
insights about Chapter 1 and its reauthorization. I am Carley 
Ochoa. I direct compensatory education programs in the Riverside 
Lnified School District in southern California. 

As an added note, I have been working with Title I, Chapter 1, 
and all the laws since the late 1960s. So I am not a newcomer to 
the program. 

I would like to begin by telling you about all the features of our 
current Hawkins-Stafford bill that i like, the things that are work- 
ing, and to urge you not to make changes for the sake of change, 
to not submit to the rhetoric of those who would tell you that Chap- 
ter 1 is a dismal failure — it is not. 

I speak to you as a practitioner at the local level, who looks at 
the current legislation as a real breakthrough from the old notion 
we had about Chapter 1 being a remedial basic skills program. As 
I read the Hornbeck commission report, I noted that they said we 
need to change from a skills-based program to something with 
higher-order thinking skills. I would submit to you, that is what we 
did in 1988. 

In April 1988, the President signed Public Law 100-297, which 
reflected a major shift in the way we have been operating Chapter 
1 programs. We now had a purpose, which said students should be 
successful in the regular program, rather than the old basic skills 
approach, and that we improve basic as well as more advance 
skills; which provided us the opportunity to set aside up to 5 per- 
cent of the funds for innovation; and that allowed us to implement 
schoolwide programs without matching funds. In return for these 
many new flexibilities, it said that we had to be accountable for the 
achievement outcomes of students. 

Somehow, this all sounds a little familiar. I have read several 
commission reports and articles that suggest we should be rewrit- 
ing and reinventing Chapter 1 to allow us to do these very things 
that we already can. 

The Commission on Chapter 1 decided the challenge was to con- 
vert Chapter 1 from "a law designed to teach poor children basic 
skills" to one dedicated to spurring the kinds of educational change 
that would result in children born into poverty acquiring high-level 
knowledge and skills. Again, this language sounds very familiar. It 
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is now stated pretty clearly in the purpose of the current law for 
Chapter 1. 

People have said that we need to make more than cosmetic 
changes to Chapter 1. Where we need to make more than cosmetic 
changes is in our basic educational program. Some people refer to 
systemic reform as the panacea for all that ails us in public edu- 
cation. Agreed. We need to reform our public education system. I 
am here to plead with you that we do not try to do it at the ex- 
pense of our Chapter 1 children. 

So I say, perhaps we do need only to tinker with the current bill 
around the edges. I have heard that expression a lot. We do want 
to look at the formula on how often we need to realign it with cen- 
sus and other data. We do want to look at better coordination with 
other funding sources for increased benefits to our identified Chap- 
ter 1 youngsters. We do want to encourage the expansion of pre- 
school and integrated social and educational services. 

We do want to look at assessment and make reasonable changes 
which allow us to make intelligent program modifications and, at 
the same time, have nationwide data that can be aggregated for 
those all-important evaluation purposes. 

The support system for the current Chapter 1 program, though 
well intentioned, has not been very successful in helping practition- 
ers at the local level improve programs for children. I think we are 
most fortunate to enjoy the leadership in the Department of Edu- 
cation of Mary Jane LeTendre, but we have not given her the tools 
to do her missionary work. 

By the time Chapter 1 funds filter through 50 State agency budg- 
ets, with 50 different ideas about how to provide technical assist- 
ance, the actual assistance gets pretty watered down. The TACs, 
the technical assistance centers, currently appear to provide eval- 
uation assistance but not much in the v/ay of instructional en- 
hancement — not because they do not want to, not because they do 
not have the personnel to do it; they do not have enough resources 
and people to provide it. 

I would suggest that strengthening the TACs, by asking them to 
serve as brokers, linking local schools with broader networks of 
school effectiveness, might be an answer. I do not, however, see the 
concept of technical assistance replacing the concept of compliance. 
We need to continue to focus on meeting the needs of identified 
children in a compliant manner that will ensure that their pro- 
grams will not be diluted and with increased support at the Fed- 
eral level. 

My greatest hope is that Congress will strengthen those meas- 
ures in the current law designed to deliver dynamic learning expe- 
riences, with good results, to our Chapter 1 children. Give it a 
chance to work, and keep faith with the promise made to the chil- 
dren in the War on Poverty and civil rights legislation. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Carley Ochoa follows:] 
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Mrs. Carley Ochoa, Director 
Riverside Unified School District 
Riverside, California 



c^omm ivs.ion Reports 

At the risk of being '"negative" before talking about the ■'positive" I will 
indului in a catharsis about my reaction, as a practitioner at the local level, 
to reports such as the Ho rnbeck/Mac Arthur one and others. As I read those 
reports, it is usually difficult to imagine which schools they might jc 
describing. As reported to me by one professor at the University of 
California, Riverside, "it is not necessary for me to visit schools and 
programs - 1 study the data." This professor wrote a forty page "dissertation 
on how to fix Chapter 1 without once visiting a school or talking to children, 
parents or staff. To me, this is the epitome of the arrogance too otten 
displayed by researchers. 

Regarding the report, "Making Schools Work for Children in Poverty, a New 
Framework prepared by the Commission on Chapter 1," which lists several 
assumptions about the current Chapter 1 program that need discussion. 
Among these are: 

( 1 ) Low standards, different from other children. 

While this mav be the case in some places, it certainly is not 
in the majority of schools/districts which 1 have visited as 
part of program quality review visitations. It is inaccurate 
to imply that low, watered down standards are the norm, 

(2) Low level tests that compare students to one another, rather 
than to objective standards. 

The reading comprehension and math applications sections 
of norm referenced tests look at more advanced skills; and 
many education professionals do want to know how their 
children are doing compared to others. I do support 
performance assessment but it is too fluid to be placed 
in statute at this time, 

(3) Separate, pullout instruction away from oilier children. 

In California, less that 60% of the Chapter 1 programs 

use any pull-out strategies. Of those that are, many are using 

the highly touted Reading Recovery program which is, 

of course, a pull-out, I believe that most programs 

employ an approach which includes in-class and 

pull-out as deemed appropriate by the school site 

staff. Another very successful program, Success 

For All, employs one-on-one tutoring which is 

also characterised as pull-out, 

(4) Little training for employees. 

The current law provides ample opportunity for strong 

staff development. The challenge is to help local 

staff be aware of the flexibilities in current statute. A set- 
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aside" at the, district level would be ludicrous; the sizes of 
budgets and how they differ would result in dollars being 
used in a foolish manner instead of being targeted on real 
needs of the local population. 

(5) Money spread thinly. 

I would agree that options need to be limited to districts 
in terms of processes for identifying and serving 
schools. This would result in greater concentrations 
of dollars in high-poverty schools . 

(6) Detailed accounting for money. 

I sincerely hope that the detailed accounting continues. We 
need to be held accountable for student outcomes aft well as 
for the expenditure of the funds. " Accountability for 
results" might take too long and , in the meantime, 
Chapter 1 youngsters could have been cheated out of 
services appropriate to their needs. 

(7) Successful schools lose money; little change in failing 
schools. 

This is the greatest myth of all. In a school with a high 
level of poverty (which this report purports to endorse), the 
only way a school loses money is by "getting richer" not 
"getting smarter." For every child exited from Chapter 
1, there are three standing in line to take his place. As for 
little change in failing schools, the Program Improvement 
provision in current law has had only three years to be 
activated; it is much too soon to doom it as a failure. 

In response to the U.S. Department of Education's "National Assessment of 
the Chapter I Program, Reinventing Chapter 1: New Directions, printed in 
May 1993. 1 have ihe following comments: 

1. I agree that service delivery guidelines should be established in 
such areas as depth and coherence of the curriculum, appropriateness of 
intructional methods, and expertise of staff. The next question is "then 
what?" The Department needs a delivery system which will serve as a 
broker for effective program strategies. 

2. I agree with keeping the 75% threshold for Schoolwidc while 
requiring schools to adopt high performance standards with continuation of 
the schoolwide project contingent on showing progress toward the standards. 
(This is not different to what we now do.) 

3. I don't know what "loosening the strings" on other categorical 
programs means. I wish it would mean mat HcadStart would abolish some 
of its 1960's mentality in its rules and allow for differing requirements 
depending on if you are an agency or a school district. But, I doubt this 
statement means that What does it mean? Does it mean that we will "blur 
the lines" between Special Education and Chapter 1? I would hope not to 
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the extent that Special Education implementation would usurp the resources 
needed to effectively serve Chapter 1 children. 

4. I strongly support the notion that we should target additiona ( 
Chapter 1 resources to support integrated education and social services. 

5. I support the recommendation that we remove barriers to program 
participation by students with limited English proficiency. The danger, 
however, is that encourages people to look at LEP students in a 
"compensatory" manner rather in recognizing that the child may be doing 
very well in his own language, but needs to leam English. However, many 
of the LEP children are in highly impacted Chapter 1 schools; to deny them 
service is foe ish. 

6. i do not agree that districts should be required to use at least a 
specified proportion of its Basic Grant for 'extended learning time" 
programs. Districts need to make p/ogrammatic decisions at the local level 
based on their needs. Consider the district thas buses for integration and its 
complicated transportation schedules/costs in terms of requiring such a 
measure. In general, I am opposed to mandated "set asides;" this 
intrudes upon the local decision making that is essential to program 
success. 

7. I support the notion that Chapter 1 services be coordinated with 
Perkins, Tech-Prep, and JTPA. 

8. I strongly support the need for enlisting parents as full partners in 
their children's education. 

9. I agree that a national evaluation strategy should use sampling 
techniques from schools with different concentrations of poverty. 

10. I support the notion that funds should be earmarked to use in 
brokering assistance from various providers. The function of the Chapter 1 
TACs should be to serve as brokers linking local district staff with broader 
networks of school instruction. 



Other Recommendations 

It is my firm belief that the current law contains all the flexibilities and 
measures of accountability needed. We must realize that time and resources 
constitute the answer to the challenge, not reinventing the wheel one more 
time. From 1966 to 1988, we had basically the same program intent and 
purpose. Only in 1988, did we make a major shift in looking at success in 
the regular program., success in b asic as well as more advanced skills, and 
injecting the theme of accountability . Many of the things people say they 
want to now do in Chapter 1 arc already allowable under the current 
program. For example , we are now able to include staff development as a 
major component in our school/district plans. We are able to train all staff 
who touch Chapter 1 children's lives by providing new strategics and 
techniques to help the students be successful in the core curriculum. We do 
not need a change »n law to allow this. For example, we do not need a 
change in the law to allow districts to differentiate funding to schools and 
allocate the most funds to those schools and children most in need. We arc 
already encouraged to do so in current statute and policy. For example, we 
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do not need changes to allow us to target services to the total population in a 
school heavily impacted with poverty. We can already do this under the 
Schoolwide provision. We do not need changes to do most things people 
want to do in Chapter 1. What we do need is the impetus to propel us 
through the inertia to action stage. 1 believe the best way to do this is to get 
good information to all sites in a timely manner, along with the right kind of 
assistance to bring about consensus within a school community . When tKat 
school community has the will, improvements occur. All the legal language, 
reports, and standard setting will not bring about change without the people 
involved having the will to change and improve their program delivery. 

The provisions in Hawkins-Stafford created a new beginning for Chapter 1. 
What we must realize is that it takes time and resources to overcome a 
natural inertia that had been with us for 22 years. 

The current statute, signed April 1988, opened up many new frontiers 
including innovation, a schoolwide program we could participate in without 
matching funds, an amended purpose that shifted our thinking and our 
assumptions, and for the first time, accountability measures. The one thing 
that did not change was the targeting of funds to educationally 
disadvantaged children who attended schools impacted with poverty, and 
the supptemcnt-don't-supplant measure that must accompany a program 
focused on certain children. 

What do we need? There must be better ways to share the many fine 
program elements present in so many programs across the country. There 
must be a way to encourage districts to hire their best for Chapter 1 
(including at the director level). 1 do not agree that the best way is to give all 
the responsibility to state agencies. When this happens, you have 50 
different agendae. The locus of influence needs to be at the federal level 
with a consistent agenda. We need enhancement of the TACs so that they 
do more than provide technical information on testing. They need the 
resources to reach out and share program successes by training a corps of 
facilitators - those people who have the skills to go into a district and 
facilitate change - not demand it. 

Dictating program settings, or a particular use of assessment tools, or a 
particular model do not bring about change. That classroom teacher will still 
close the door and does what he or she wants to do. Change only comes 
when the entire staff has ownership in the program design. No law in the 
world nor any printed standard in the world can make that happen. But 
people can. 

The Commission on Chapter 1 and other groups would have you believe 
that Chapter 1 in its current form is inadequate to meet the challenges of the 
1990's. To quote their foreword, "the challenge ...was to convert Chapter 1 
from a law designed to teach poor children basic skills to one dedicated to 
spurring the kinds of educational change thai would result in children born 
into poverty acquiring high-level knowledge and skills." This is precisely 
what happened in 1988 with the enactment of the Hawkins Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988. 

The Commission on Chapter 1 would have you eliminate the concept of 
student eligibility. It is urgent that you noLabandon this concept. The 
percentage of poverty allowing Schoolwide could be lowered by ten 
percentage points (to 65); this would allow those schools to serve all 
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children in the school as long as the identified participants did, in fact, make 
sufficient gains - to prove that services to identified children had not been 
diluted. 1 would oppose adjusting the percentage any lower. As 1 visit the 
Chapter 1 schools in my district, whose poverty ran;*s from '55% to 95% » it 
is abundantly clear that their needs are radically different. It makes a lot of 
sense to have an inclusive program when the poverty level is very high. In a 
school with 50 to 60% poverty, the same program would be more of the 
nature of general aid. This cheats and deprives our Chapter 1 children of the 
targeted services they need. 

That Commission report also recommends that the focus be on student 
outcomes and not the expenditure of dollars. I submit thai the focus has 
always been on how well the students do which is precisely the reason we 
need to continue to also look at how Chapter 1 dollars are expended. Why is 
it not reasonable to do both? 

I urge the continued push toward accelerated integration of education and 
social services, along with preschool programs, to increase the probability of 
success in improving children's lives. It is clear that when we are talking 
about severely disadvantaged and imperiled children that we cannot depend 
on only one strategy, no matter how dedicated we are. To make an impact 
on these lives, we must include the family which means we need to 
collaborate with health, mental health, drug counseling groups, abuse 
counseling groups, employment departments, and others to make a real 
difference in a child's life and his future. 

Funding Formula 

There is an apparent need to increase the Chapter 1 funding, and to make 
adjustments in the formula and the intervals in which the formula is re- 
examined. I do support the idea of more concentration dollars, but I do not 
support the suggestion that only certain high-poverty areas be funded. In 
every school in almost every district, there are pockets of children with 
severe economic and educational needs. We must continue the universal 
nature, constituency, and support of the program. 

I thank you for the opportunity of addressing the Committee and sharing my 
thoughts and beliefs. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Mrs. Toscano? 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN TOSCANO, PRINCIPAL, FREMONT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. TOSCANO. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and committee 
members. Thank you for allowing me to come this morning and 
share my background and experiences and my opinion about the 
current Chapter 1 law. As you indicated when you introduced the 
panel, my name is Susan Toscano, and I am the principal at Fre- 
mont Elementary School in Riverside, California. I have been a 
principal 13 years. I have been in education 18 years. I have served 
in regular education programs, special education, bilingual edu- 
cation, and of course, categorical programs. 

My current school is a preschool Head Start school, through sixth 
grade, with approximately 1,000 students. We are a schoolwide 
Chapter 1 program. We are a year-round school. We are an Edge 
City school district, on the outskirts of Los Angeles. I have a large 
monolingual Spanish-speaking population in my school, and 78 per- 
cent of my students qualify for free or reduced lunch. 

We were recently awarded the California Distinguished School 
Award, and that is only given to 4 percent of the schools within our 
State. It is quite an honor. In large part, we received that award 
because of the work we are doing in coordinating our Chapter 1 
program with our other programs within the school. We run an ef- 
fective Chapter 1 program, which is coordinated with special edu- 
cation, preschool Head Start, parent outreach, and community 
service-based programs. 

I am here to testify on behalf of not changing the current Chap- 
ter 1 law, because I believe you cannot regulate the vision of a 
principal or the passion of a teacher. Ineffective principals and 
teachers will use the current Chapter 1 law to tell you why they 
cannot achieve. Effective principals and teachers will use that same 
law and achieve their goals. 

I currently run a very complex multifunded school, which in- 
cludes a Success for All, Chapter 1 program, designed by Dr. Slavin 
from Johns Hopkins University. The curriculum is rich in lit- 
erature, problem solving, and higher level thinking skills, and in- 
struction is aligned to the regular classroom instruction. 

Our students are assessed every eight weeks, and these tests, 
along with nationally norm-referenced tests, are used by the total 
staff at my school to make adjustments in the instructional pro- 
gram. Students are provided with small group instruction and one- 
to-one assistance with certificated teachers who have been specifi- 
cally trained to meet the needs of children. 

Our district supports this effort also by helping us disaggregate 
test scores to look at groups of learners. That is where we find 
pockets of learners who need additional assistance. We also give 
performance-based assessment tests, such as the test we use called 
Reading to Write. 

Parents are encouraged to be involved in the school through the 
parent rooms, student-family support team, and community agency 
outreach programs. This program is an intensive early-grade inter- 
vention education program, designed to ensure that students are 
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successful the first time. This is not a remediation effort. We do all 
of this in English and in Spanish, for both our students and our 
parents. 

The reason this program is in place is because, one, we have the 
support from a district office that has a vision about what a quality 
Chapter 1 program should look like. I am funded, at my school, at 
a differentiated level because I am schoolwide. The children in my 
school receive more money than a regular Chapter 1 school. 

I am provided with information about the most current instruc- 
tional practices in the field, and my staff has been given the oppor- 
tunity to have staff development necessary to recognize good pro* 
grams, and the staff was then allowed to design the program based 
on our collective vision and the identified needs of our students. 

The current Chapter 1 law was flexible enough to allow this to 
be put in place. Then what can be done at the national level to 
move toward quality programs? I do not believe that you can bludg- 
eon people into greatness with the law. I think you can, however, 
provide a national vision of excellence for Chapter 1 programs and 
give them some sample models to look at. 

In thinking about the work of this committee, I cannot help but 
believe that you now have a collective image of the best Chapter 
1 programs in the country. Instead of rewriting the law, I would 
like to suggest that you produce a document describing these effec- 
tive Chapter 1 programs as a guide and as a vision for directors, 
principals, and teachers around the country. 

Then provide staff development to inservice people on how they 
can work within the current law to produce the programs which 
this document would describe. Set up technical centers around the 
country to show schools and school districts how to use their cur- 
rent resources to implement the desired programs. This is the best 
kind of staff development because you are sharing the vision and 
the models as examples to build from. I have been currently work- 
ing with the Southwest Regional Lab in California in much the 
same way. 

I have with me today a document produced by the California 
State Department of Education on elementary school reform, called 
"It's Elementary." This document, while not specifically designed to 
address Chapter 1 programs, describes the kinds of programs we 
would all like to see in place, and it could be a model for the kind 
of document I encourage you to write. 

Why would I encourage you to change the focus of your commit- 
tee's work? First, because when I talk to principals and district ad- 
ministrators from other districts, I am always amazed that they 
don't know what they can do with Chapter 1 without supplanting 
or otherwise misusing their dollars. 

Second, because in all of my experience and education, the only 
thing which has produced a profound and lasting effect is staff de- 
velopment and the opportunity for staff members to take that new- 
found knowledge ana design programs that reflect the needs of the 
students that tney are serving. In rewriting the law alone, you will 
not provide the single vision of excellence necessary. 

If I could quote Alice, from Alice in Wonderland, who said to the 
cat, "Would you please tell me which way I ought to go from here?" 
The cat said, "Well, that depends a great deal on where you want 
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to get." "I really don't much care where, as long as I get some- 
where," said Alice. "Then it really doesn't matter which way you 
walk/' said the cat. 

I speak to the vision, a clear and single vision. 

In Riverside, Chapter 1 money has been seed money for restruc- 
turing, and the Chapter 1 schools are sharing their techniques and 
strategies with other staffs within the city. 

In closing, may I make an impassioned plea again not to throw 
the baby out with the bath water, as we so often do in education, 
by again rewriting those laws. Let us implement what we already 
have in writing. Thank you. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Mrs. Toscano, for your testimony. 

Ms. Wise? 

STATEMENT OF EVANGELINE M. WISE, ASSISTANT SUPER- 
VISOR, CHAPTER 1/STATE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION, 
PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY SCHOOLS, BOWIE, MARYLAND 

Ms. Wise. Good morning. On behalf of Edward Felegy, Super- 
intendent, and Carolyn J. B. Howard, Supervisor of the Chapter 1 
program, I extend greetings to the Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

It really is an honor to be here to talk about the successful ef- 
forts that we have been doing in Prince George's County as a result 
of the Hawkins-Stafford Amendment Act of 1988. It was only about 
a month ago when I came here to listen to the first hearing of my 
life. At that point, I listened to two friends of Chapter 1 who testi- 
fied, and that was the Honorable Gus Hawkins and Eric Cooper of 
the National Urban Alliance for Effective Education. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you for mentioning that. I would like 
to note that Mr. Hawkins is again here today. 

Ms. Wise. What makes this opportunity truly meaningful for me, 
both personally and professionally, is that I have been involved 
with Chapter 1 since I came from the Philippines in 1967. I was 
a classroom teacher in Chapter 1 schools in San Francisco, East 
Palo Alto, and Bakersfield, California, before moving east, where I 
became d Chapter 1 resource teacher, instructional coordinator, 
and now an assistant supervisor of the Chapter 1 program. As you 
can see, I saw Chapter 1 evolve through the years, through 26 
years of reauthorizations and amendments. 

What I really would like to talk about is the impact that the 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendment Act has made to Chapter 1. Let me 
just say that the goal, as it was written, stressed that the purpose 
is "To improve the educational opportunities of educational de- 
prived children by helping such children succeed in the regular pro- 
gram, attain grade lovel proficiency, and improve achievement in 
basic and more advanced skills." 

Written as such, we really are helping students achieve in the 
regular curriculum and especially in more advanced skills. The way 
we see it in Prince George's County is that if we reconcentrate our 
efforts in. educating children in more advanced skills, success in the 
regular program, grade level proficiency, and the attainment of 
basic skills will come very easily. However, those are probably the 
biggest barriers that we have started to address. 
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Albert Einstein always said that the world we have created is a 
product of our thinking. We cannot change it without changing our 
thinking. The biggest challenge was to change the thinking of the 
teachers and everybody else regarding Chapter 1 children, but I 
think we have made a breakthrough regarding that. 

There was something else that happened during the Hawkins- 
Stafford Amendment Act that I think Mrs. Ochoa already men- 
tioned, and that is the shift from fiscal accountability to edu- 
cational accountability. Part of that law says that if schc Is do not 
achieve in the Chapter 1 program, then we have to identify them 
for program improvement. 

During the first year of implementation, something happened. 
We found out that 87 percent of our schools did not achieve the 
Chapter 1 goals. That was the bad news. The good news was, 87 
percent of our schools did not attain the Chapter 1 goals. 

Why was that good news and bad news? It was good news be- 
cause, for the first time, everybody paid attention to Chapter 1 and 
realized that our children's achievement was not merely Chapter 
l's problem and responsibility but the entire school's. We moved on 
from there. Last year, we have doubled the number of achieving 
schools in Prince George's County. 

. Thanks to Hawkins-Stafford, we also had incredible fiscal flexi- 
bility. One of those eliminating the matching fund for schoolwide 
project schools. We have two schools in that category, Dodge Park 
and Langley Park, and Dr. Kelly is here to talk about the wonder- 
ful schoolwide project we have, right inside the Beltway, called 
Langley Park. 

The 5 percent set-aside for innovative projects really was used 
very well in Prince George's County. We give incentive payments 
to schools that were achieving. We have three different approaches 
to parental involvement, extended day kindergarten, and providing 
minigrants to schools to help them with their program improve- 
ment. 

I think what I really would like to talk about right now, just to 
showcase one of our innovative projects, and that is the Chapter II 
NUA Project. This provides intensive inservice training to prin- 
cipals, classroom teachers, and Chapter 1 staff in the development 
and integration of thinking skills in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics. It is probably the most ambitious project of its kind. 

During the first year, we had about 320 participants: Chapter 1 
staff and regular classroom teachers. This year, we have close to 
500. Next year, we are anticipating about 750 participants. 

I would like to quote Jack Jennings in one of his articles. He 
said, "For an innovation to really take root, it has to be long-term, 
large scale, and well funded." That is exactly what we are doing 
with this project. 

One thing about staff development that we are finding out is that 
school districts cannot do it by themselves. Universities can help, 
hut that is very limited. What the National Urban Alliance for Ef- 
fective Education, at Teacher's College, Columbia University, is 
doing is bringing together not only universities, not only private 
consultants*, but also bringing in publishers, foundations, school 
districts, and telecommunication agencies. 
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I would like to say a few things regarding some of the rec- 
ommendations by the study groups regarding the new reauthoriza- 
tion. We have high standards. The pull-out program, that is so 
highly criticized, needs to be looked at once more. In Prince 
George's County, yes, we use pull-out programs, but we also use 
three other service delivery models allowed by law, and that is in- 
class, add-on, and replacement. 

Which one works the best? All of them. It depends on the school, 
the students, the teachers, and the subject matter being taught. 
The thing is, for it to work, we need to allow the schools and the 
teachers all the flexibility they need, because they really know how 
to solve the problem. 

I am not even going to talk about testing. I think enough has 
been said about testing, except for one thing. My question is, Do 
we have to test all participating children, at each grade level, every 
year? The inordinate amount of time that we are using to test chil- 
dren can be used for instruction instead. In Maryland, State ac- 
countability testing is being done in grades 3 to 5 in elementary 
school. We then do it in grades 2 and 4 in Chapter 1. 

Funding. All I can say is, we will be operating with $1.8 million 
less next year because of the 1990 census. We find that we have 
gotten poorer, and we are finding out that we are getting less 
money. I really do not know why that is so. Right now, we are serv- 
ing only schools that are 44.4 percent poverty. The county average 
is 33.5 percent poverty. Yet, we cannot go down that low because 
we do not have enough funds. 

I really did not come here to ask for more money. I am sure you 
hear that all the time. I just would like to leave you with two rec- 
ommendations. 

The first thing is, please think twice before ycu rewrite the Haw- 
kins-Stafford Amendment Act. Yes, some parts need strengthen- 
ing — the part about assessment, the process of identifying schools 
for program improvement, and possibly lowering the schoolwide re- 
quirement to 50 percent. 

What I am afraid of is, what is going to happen if they rewrite 
the law? I am afraid we will be back to square one. Let me echo 
what Mr. Hawkins said last month during his testimony. He said, 
"It is not clear from reading the recommendations what becomes of 
what we already have, or the existing exemplary programs, or the 
efforts of outstanding talent. Do we build on these, reinvent, or 
strike out anew? We do not know." 

My second recommendation is to ask this committee to take the 
leadership in school reform through Chapter 1. It will serve us well 
if you seize the opportunity and make Chapter 1 more than a fund- 
ing source for compensatory education. Let Chapter 1 lead the way 
in systemic change and restructuring efforts. Lowering the 
schoolwide requirement to 50 percent will qualify more schools, at 
least 32 in Prince George's County alone. Entire schools will be up- 
graded, quality instruction will be ensured, and our children will 
have a better chance of being prepared for the 21st century. Thank 



you. 



[The prepared statement of Evangeline M. Wise follows:] 
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Advanced Thinking for Every Chapter 1 Student 



'Evangeliw tyKst 
Assistant Suptnnsor & Staff development Coordinator 
Chapter 1/SCE 'Program 
'Prince Qeorges County 'Public Schools, Maryland 



On behalf of Edward M, Felegy, Superintendent, and Carolyn J. B. 
Howard, Supervisor of the Chapter 1 program in Prince George's County I 
extend greetings to the Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. It is an honor to come 
before your committee and share some of our successful efTorts that have 
resulted from the Elementary and Secondary Amendment Act of 1988, also 
known as Hawkins-Stafford Amendment Act. It has only been a month since 
I attended a hearing of your committee for the first time. I listened then to 
two friends of our Chapter 1 program testify before you. They are the 
Honorable Augustus Hawkins and Eric J. Cooper, Executive Director of the 
National Urban Alliance for Effective Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. I am honored and humbled to have a similar 
opportunity to speak to you. 

What makes this opportunity personally and professionally 
meaningful to me is that I have been involved in Chapter 1 since I came to 
this country from the Philippines in 1967. I was a classroom teacher in 
Chapter 1 schools in California: First on Potrero Hill in San Francisco, then 
in East Palo Altc, and then in Bakersfield. Moving east I became a Chapter I 
resource teacher, then a coordinator, and finally the assistant supervisor in 
Prince George's County Schools in Maryland. I have experienced and hjlped 
implement the many changes the law required as it. evolved over the past 
twenty-six years. 

The Hawkins-Stafford School Improvement Act that reauthorized 
Chapter 1 in 1988 changed the. course of Chapter 1 history. It created 
dramatic opportunities to meet the needs of the children in Prince George's 
County because the purpose of the legislation was changed from "one month 
growth for every month of Chapter 1 services" to a more stringent goal: To 
improve the educational opportunities of educational deprived 
vhildren by helping such children succeed in the regular program, 
attain grade level pro ftciency t and improve achievement in basic and 
more advanced skills. Stated as such, the focus of the legislation is on 
student achievement in the regular school curriculum and on the attainment 
of more advanced skills. This is the way we see it in Prince George s County: 
If we concentrate our efTorts to help children succeed in the advanced skills, 
their success in the regular program, grade level proficiency, and 
improvement in basic skills will easily follow. This has been our singular and 
focused mission for the past four years. It seems very ambitious but we feel 
we can do no less. Although the goal of developing thinking, problem 
solving, and reasoning has been part of school curricula since the time of 
Plato (Resnick, 1987), what is new in Prince George s County is to make it a 
part of every student s school program including minorities, the poor, and 
non-English speakers. 

One of my favorite quotations that captures what we're currently doing 
in Chapter 1 was made by Albert Einstein. He said that, "The world we've 
created is a product of our thinking. We cannot change it without changing 
our thinking. " Huving been part of most of Chapter 1 history, I'm very 
cognizant of what the Chupter 1 world has been like and the changes we 
needed to make in our thinking. The first step was to give a clear message to 
teachers and program staff that we can no longer continue doing what we 
have been doing. We must change and we gave our promise that we v ill be 
nght there with them in this difficult process of change. I believe we have 
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kept that promise. The assumption that poor and impoverished children 
come to our school without knowledge and experiences is not true. Research 
is continuously proving to us that teaching to make up deficits is counter 
productive. The poorest and most deprived child has in fact prior knowledge 
and experiences that we can tap and use as a springboard for many of the 
advanced concepts and skills we re teaching. 

There are other significant changes in the law that resulted because of 
the Hawkins-Stafford Amendment Act. YHere was a shift in focus from fiscal 
accountability to educational accountability. U meant that instead of always 
looking over our shoulders to make sure that wv, "^e complying to the strict 
standards cf using Chapter 1 funds only for participating students, we had to 
make sure that every participating student is achieving high standards. As 
an accountability measure, we had to identify the schools that have not met 
the Chapter 1 goals and assist them in making program improvement plans. 
In 1989 when the Act came into effect, only 13% of our schools achieved the 
goal of 2 NCE's. This school year, the number has doubled to 26%. We expect 
that percentage to increase even more this year. I have some concern 
regarding the process used to identity schools for program improvement. But 
that is another matter that I hope I will get to later. 

Although the authors of the 1988 Act were rather exacting in what 
they expected school personnel to do, they also had the foresight, never before 
seen in its twenty-three year history, to provide flexibility in the use of 
Chapter 1 funds. It allowed us to set aside 5% of our funds for innovative 
projects. It also removed the matching requirement to use funds to improve 
the program in the entire school if at least 75% of the students are poor. This 
became known as schoolwide projects. We have two schools in this category 
in Prince George's County: Dodge Park and Langley Park schools. Dr. 
Patricia Kelly is the principal of Langley Park. She is here with me today to 
speak of her school. 

We have taken advantaged of every flexibility that the Hawkins- 
Stafford Amendment Act has given us. Our innovative projects have 
included the following: 

^ Project ACE: Incentive payment to schools that achieved the 
Chapter 1 goals. Each of the sixteen achieving schools received 
$1000 this year, 

^ Three approaches to increase parental involvement have been 
implemented. The first approach, Reading Beyond the Banal, 
A Literature-Based Instructional and Parent Involvement 
Project involves the use of trade books by Chapter 1 resource 
teachers during regular instruction. As a book is being read at 
school, a copy is sent home with the child to be read with the 
parent. Parents are trained in the fall before the start of the 
program on "paired reading," "echo reading," and other ways of 
helping their children at home. The second approach, Project 
Jump Start involves the training of parents in the summer to 
help prepare their kindergartners for first grade. The third 
approach, Cluster Parent Advisory Council , provides 
training of parents in leadership skills so that they will be 
actively involved in the design of the Chapter I program. 
Participating parents also received training in the use of 
cognitive strategies that are being used in Chapter 1 classrooms. 

*a T he Extended Day Kindergarten Project is in two 

comprehensive schools. Comprehensive schools provide only 
half-day kindergarten classes. This innovative project allows 
Chapter 1 students to stay the whole day for more rigorous and 
enriched instructional program. 
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^ Mini Grant* Project set aside $50,000 to assist schools in 
their program improvement efforts. Non achieving schools may 
submit a proposal for extra funds to implement their plans. 

^ The Chapter 1/NUA Project provides intensive inssrvice 
training to principals, classroom teachers and Chapter 1 staffin 
the development and integration of thinking skills in reading, 
writing, and mathematics. It is by far the most ambitious staff 
development project of its kind. The project involves 500 
participants from 61 schools and will be going into its third year 
in 1993*94. It has become the centerpiece of our program 
improvement efforts to develop student higher order thinking 
and achievement in advanced skills. The multi -institutional 
collaboration among Chapter 1, the National Urban Alliance for 
Effective Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
publishers, foundations, school districts, and telecommunication 
companies is bringing expertise and experiences into the 
Chapter 2 classrooms. The project embodies our belief in the 
importance that principals and classroom teachers play in the 
academic success of every student. Central to the improvement 
of Chapter 1 is good instruction and the coordinated efforts 
between Chapter 1 and regular education staff. Although we 
hear of many successful programs for Chapter 1 students such 
as Reading Recovery and HOTS, our primary aim is to upgrade 
the quality of instruction in the whole school so that each 
participating student receives good teaching throughout the day. 



The Hawkins-Stafford Amendment Act of 1988 has served the 
students of Prince George's County well. However, with the pending 
reauthorization come a barrage of recommendations. I would like to share 
with you my concerns regarding how the Act is being interpreted, criticized, 
and analyzed by some groups: 



Standards. The 1988 Amendment Act set the standards for 
improvement in basic and advanced skills, grade level 
proficiency and success in the regular program. How each school 
system operationalizes the law is a problem of interpretation, 
administration, and implementation, not the way it was written. 

Pull out program. In Prince George's County, we currently 
utilize all four service delivery models allowable by law: in-class, 
pull-out, replacement, and add-on. Which one is the best? All of 
them. It depends on the school the students, the teachers, and 
the subject matter being taught. Some schools use all four 
models to maximize Chapter 1 services to students with the 
greatest need. At the end of the first year of the Chapter 1/NUA 
project, participants realized that it takes more than 30 minutes 
to do a lesson that develops students' advanced skills. As a 
result, many schools are finding ways for Chapter 1 and regular 
teachers to collaborate to provide more than 30 minutes of 
instruction to Chapter 1 students. In one of our schools, the 
Chapter 1 teachers are teaming with the classroom teachers to 
teach Chapter I students while non-Chapter 1 students are 
pulled out of the room to work with the assistants. The more 
flexibility is given to teachers regarding instruction, the more 
creative solutions they come up with as long as the teaching 
objectives are clear. 

^ Testing. Haven't we said enough about the tyranny of testing? 
Of how standardized tests do not truly measure what students 
know especially in the area of advanced skills? How close are we 
in developing acceptable alternatives to standardize tests? I will 
not Iv<W attempt to address the issue of tet.ting. The only 
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recommendation I have for you is to take i.ito consideration the 
amount of time students spend in testing. Do we need to test 
every participating child every year for evaluation purposes? Or 
can we get valid results on the effectiveness of the program by 
testing only certain grade levels? In Maryland, state 
accountability testing is being done in grades 3 & 5 at the 
elementary level. Can Chapter 1 testing be done in grades 2 & 
4? 

*, Training. The importance of staff development in program 
improvement is finally being recognized. However some of the 
recommendations being given seem to be over simplistic and do 
not reflect the real world of teachers. Effective staff 
development is more than a self-help program for teachers. 
Designing, planning and implementing; a staff development 
program require added resources and expertise. Three years ago, 
when we first instituted the mini-grants to assist schools in their 
program improvement efforts, we encouraged them to develop 
their own staff development programs At least six schools 
applied for and were awarded grants. By the end of the year, 
mosi schools have not used up their funds. The teachers and 
principals found out that it takes so much time to plan and 
prepare for mservices, hire consultants, while carrying out thc;r 
regular duties teaching children. 

It is not clear from the recommendation* where staff 
development support will come from. The state departments of 
education rarelv have the capacity to provide the appropriate 
personnel for technical assistance. Mandating a 20% set aside 
fa: stafTdevelopment will invariably result in the proliferation of 
instant" staff development organizations that will prey on the 
extra funds provided by Chapter 1. If stafTdevelopment is going 
to be an important piece of the next reauthorization, capacity- 
huilding at the federal, state, and local levels must be put in 
place as soon as possible. One important lesson v*» have learned 
in the Chapter 1/NUA project is that the developrm-nt of 
students' advanced thinking is a multi-institutional 
responsibility. It cannot be done by the school districts alone. 
They need the help from universities, private consultants, 
publishing companies, other school districts, the community, and 
federal, state, and local agencies. 

9 * Funding. Our allocation for next year is being cut by 18%. 
Although there is a 15% cap on the amount that a program can 
lose in its basic grant in a single year, there is no cap on the 
concentration grant reduct'on. For this reason, we will be 
operating with $1.8 millior less next year. According to the 
1990 census poor children increased in the west and southwest. 
That might be true but our free lunch data also shows that 
poverty has increased considerably in our schools. The county s 
free lunch average is 33.5%. In the past we have served all 
schools that are at that level and above. Next school year, we 
can only serve schools with 44.4% free lunch and above. 
Fourteen eligible schools will not be served. 

How do we cope with a drastically reduced budget? Chapter 1 
will be in ten fewer schools next year - from 62 to 52 schools. 
We're losing twenty-one professional and thirty-five 
paraprofessional positions. Funds for state-of-the-art multi- 
media teaching stations currently in eleven schools have been 
cut to zero. Even the budget for our highly successful and 
nationally recognized Chapterl/NUA project has been reduced 
by 18%. * 
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I apologize for departing from the main point of my testimony. I did 
not come here to ask for increased funding. But we re still reeling from the 
impact of our budget cuts. I hope that the loss is temporary and that you will 
find ways to restore what has been taken away by the 1990 census. We use 
the funds well. Come and visit us soon. You will be pleased with what you 
see. 

I would like to leave you with two recommendations: First, please 
think twice before you re-write the 1988 amendments. Yes, some parts can be 
strengthened such as performance assessment, the process of identifying 
schools for program improvement, and lowering the school wide requirement 
to 5(H\ However, the educational accountability, flexibility, and high 
standards that are being recommended are already included in the Act. What 
seems to be needed is an aggressive way to inform our educators and other 
stakeholders about the tremendous opportunities available in the 1988 
amendments. I would like to echo Mr. Hawkins' testimony a month ago: "It 
is not clear from reading the recommendations what becomes of what we 
already have, or the existing exemplar/ programs, or the efforts of outstanding 
talent. Do we build on these, reinvent, or strike out anew?" I do not wish to go 
back to square one now that our teachers have bought into the new 
standards, higher student expectations, and renewed sense of commitment. 
Thair enthusiasm is a clear benefit to our children. 

My second recommendation is to ask this committee to take the 
leadership in school reform through Chapter 1. It will serve us well if you 
seize the opportunity and make Chapter 1 more than a funding source for 
compensatory education. Let Chapter 1 lead the way in systemic change and 
school restructuring. Lowering the school wide requirement to 507r will 
.qualify more schools (32 more school** in Prince George s County alone). 
Entire schools will be upgraded, quality instruction will be ensured, and our 
children will have a better chance of being prepared for the twenty-first 
century. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Ms. Wise. 
Dr. Kelly? 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA A. KELLY, PRINCIPAL, LANGLEY 
PARK-McCORMICK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HYATTSVILLE, 
MARYLAND 

Ms. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am honored to be invited her^ today to testify concerning the nu- 
merous educational options available to schoolwide Chapter 1 pro- 
grams such as ours. 

For the past three years, we have operated one of two schoolwide 
projects in our district. I would like to provide context for my testi- 
mony by describing the community and student population of Lang- 
ley Park-McCormick. 

The Langley Park community has a high concentration of stu- 
dents from low-income familie?. Our neighborhood is beset by crime 
and violence associated with drug trafficking and use. The 820 stu- 
dents of Langley Park-McCormick represent 35 countries and 
speak 25 languages. Sixty-four percent of our students are foreign 
born and speak a language other than English. Although the for- 
eign student population is diverse, it is predominantly Hispanic. 

Our school also serves the homeless children living in the Prince 
George's County family shelter. During the past school year, the 
student mobility rate was 65 percent. Finally, a total of 92. percent 
of the children receive free or reduced lunches. 

Each September, over one-half of our entering students in grades 
prekindergarten through five do not speak English, and many have 
never attended school in their homelands. To many in the commu- 
nity, our school has become an oasis of help and hope. We are not 
only a group of people working together in harmony, but we have 
also created a caring, multiethnic nurturing environment, where 
our children succeed despite the odds against them. 

Three years ago, our school qualified to become a Chapter 1 
schoolwide project. From that time on, we have been able to dras- 
tically change the types of services we provide to our students. The 
initial and most drastic change was from a mindset which differen- 
tiated between "regular" children and Chapter 1 students, and 
whose responsibility their separate education was. 

Our school-based management team addressed the situation by 
incorporating the Chapter 1 program and its students' needs into 
a comprehensive school improvement plan. This new design es- 
poused the belief that "all children can learn" and held teachers 
and administrators accountable for the education of all our student 
population. Chapter 1 children are currently expected to attain the 
identical high standards set for all our students. 

As a result of this plan, emphasis was shifted from providing 
Chapter 1 children with basic skills instruction to providing prac- 
tice in developing higher-order thinking skills. We also went from 
providing a pull-out program, where the neediest children were 
provided services by teacher assistants, to an in-class inclusion 
model, where the teacher is now responsible for all her students' 
educational needs. 

Previously, the students in our school were ability grouped, with 
virtually all the Chapter 1 students being placed together in one 
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classroom per grade level. We have done away with this tracking 
practice and have created heterogeneous classes, where the Chap- 
ter 1 students now have role models and interact with their peers 
through cooperative learning activities. 

As mentioned above, flexibility is an underlying principle of the 
Chapter 1 legislation. Therefore, in addition to required standard- 
ized tests, our school based management team devised a separate 
set of measurable outcomes which determine our accountability. 
Such measures as grade level proficiency in reading, reading and 
math grades, pupil attendance rates, parent attendance at con- 
ferences, reading journals, and math portfolios are currently used 
for assessment and evaluative purposes. 

Over the three years, parent involvement has evolved into parent 
training sessions, providing parents with materials and strategies 
to increase their children's learning at home. Most of the innova- 
tions mentioned above would not have been possible without a sus- 
tained staff development program. 

Three years ago, my staff participated in four separate one-shot 
one-hour training sessions during the school year. Over the course 
of the next three years, we have placed emphasis on and financial 
resources into sustained professional development. Regular class- 
room teachers, paraprofessional staff members, and school adminis- 
trators have jointly selected professional development opportunities 
which pertain specifically to enabling us to achieve our school im- 
provement goals. 

Staff members realize that we must change our traditional ways 
of teaching if truly all children are to learn. Chosen professional 
development activities included developing metacognition, coopera- 
tive learning, providing equity and quality in instruction, and inte- 
grating the curricula, to name a few. As all of the adults are in- 
volved in expanding their teaching repertoires, instruction im- 
proved, and collegiality resulted. 

Over the past two years, 20 staff members have been involved 
in training for the improvement of students' cognitive performance 
with the National Urban Alliance for Effective Education. Out of 
this relationship, a peer coaching model between two elementary 
schools has emerged. This collaboration has provided the time for 
sharing ideas and improving performance with shared insights into 
learning. 

Staff development opportunities are not only provided but inte- 
grated with current theory and educational practices. Periodic ob- 
servations are conducted by administrators and colleagues. 

The additional funding to our school, on becoming a schoolwide 
project, has enabled us to obtain the following resources: full-day 
kindergarten, after-school academic coaching programs, a summer 
school program, translation services, staff development opportuni- 
ties, a parent-community assistant, and a schoolwide facilitator. 
Given the needs of our children, none of these offerings should be 
considered discretionary. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear here today and acknowl- 
edge the contributions that the schoolwide Chapter 1 program has 
made in the lives of many poor, yet deserving, school children in 
the Langley Park community. 

[The prepared statement of Patricia A. Kelly follows:] 
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Statement of Patricia A. Kklly, Principal, Lang ley Pakk-McCormick 
Elementary School, Hyattsville, Maryland 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: 

I am Patricia Kelly, the principal of Langly Park-McCormick Elementary School 
in Prince George's County, Maryland. I am honored to be invited here today to tes- 
tify concerning the numerous educational options available to Schoolwide Chapter 
1 Programs such as ours. For the past three wars, we have operated one of the two 
schoolwide projects in our district. I would like to provide context for my testimony 
by describing the community and student population of Langley Park-McCormick. 

The Langley Park community has a high concentration of students from low-in- 
come families Our neighborhood is beset by crime and violence associated with drug 
trafficking and use. 

The 820 students of Langley Park-McCormick represent 35 countries and speak 
25 languages. Sixty-four percent (64^) of our students are foreign born and speak 
a language other than English. Although the foreign student population is diverse, 
it is predominantly Hispanic (75 percent). Our school also serves the homeless chil- 
dren living in the Prince George s County Family Shelter. During the past school 
year, the student mobility rate was 65 percent. Finally, a total of 92 percent of the 
children receive free or reduced lunches. 

Each September, over half of our entering students in grades prekindergarten 
through five do not speak English, and many have never attended school in their 
homeland. To many in the community, our school has become an oasis of help and 
hope. We are not only a group of people working together in harmony, but we also 
have created a caring, multiethnic nurturing environment, where our children suc- 
ceed despite the odds against them. 

Three years ago, our school qualified to become a Chapter 1 Schoolwide Project. 
From that time on, we have been able to drastically change the types of services 
we provide to our students. The initial and most drastic change was from a mindset 
which differentiated between "regular" children and the Chapter 1 students, and 
whose responsibility their separate education was. Our SBMT (School Based Man- 
agement Team* addressed this issue by incorporating the Chapter 1 program and 
its students' needs into a comprehensive School Improvement Plan. This new design 
espoused the belief that "All children can learn," and held teachers and administra- 
tors accountable for the education of all of our student population. Chapter 1 chil- 
dren are currently expected to attain the identical high standards set for all our stu- 
dents. As a result of this plan, emphasis was shifted from providing Chapter 1 chil- 
dren basic skill instruction to providing practice in developing higher-order thinking 
skills. 

We also went from providing a pull-out program, where the neediest children 
were provided services by teacher assistants, to an in-class inclusion model, where 
the teacher is now responsible for all her students' education needs. Previously, the 
students in our school were ability grouped, with virtually ail the Chapter 1 stu- 
dents being placed together in one classroom per grade level. We have done away 
with this tracking practice and have created heterogeneous classes, where the Chap- 
ter 1 students now have role models and interact with their peers through coopera- 
tive learning activities. 

As mentioned above, flexibility is an underlying principle of the Chapter 1 legisla- 
tion. Therefore, in addition to required standardized tests, our SBMT devised a sep- 
arate set of measurable outcomes which determine accountability. Such measures 
as grade level proficiency in Reading, Reading and Math grades, pupil attendance 
rates, parent attendance at conferences, Reading journals, and Math portfolios are 
currently used for assessment and evaluative purposes. Over the three years, parent 
involvement has evolved into parent training sessions, providing parents with mate- 
rials and strategies to increase their children's learning at home. 

Most of the innovations mentioned above would not have been possible without 
a sustained staff development program. Three years ago, my staff participated in 
four separate "one-shot" one-hour training sessions during the school year. Over the 
course of the next three years, we have placed emphasis on and financial resources 
into sustained professional development. Regular classroom teachers, paraprofes- 
sional staff members, and school administrators have jointly selected professional 
development opportunities which pertain specifically to enabling us to achieve our 
school improvement goals. Staff members realize tnat we must change our tradi- 
tional ways of teaching if, truly, all children are to learn. Chosen professional devel- 
opment activities included developing metacognition, cooperative learning, providing 
equity and auality in instruction, and integrating the curricula, to name a few. As 
all of the aaults were involved in expanding their teaching repertoires, instruction 
improved, and collegiality resulted. 
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Over the past two year?, 20 staff members have been involved in training for the 
improvement of students' cognitive performance with the National Urban Alliance 
for Effective Education. Out of this relationship, a peer coaching model between two 
elementary schools has emerged. This collaboration has provided the time for shar- 
ing ideas and improving performance through shared insights into learning. 

Staff development opportunities are not only provided but integrated with current 
theory and educational practices. Periodic observations are conducted by administra- 
tors and colleagues. 

The additional funding to our school, on becoming a School wide Project, has en- 
abled us to obtain the following resources: 

• Fu)l-day kindergarten 

• After-school academic coaching programs 

• Summer school program 

• Translation services 

• Staff development opportunities 

• A Parent-Community Assistant 

• A Schoolwide Facilitator, 

Given the needs of our children, none of these offerings should be considered dis- 
cretionary. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear here today and acknowledge the contribu- 
tions that the Schoolwide Chapter 1 Program has made in the lives of many poor, 
yet deserving, school children in the Langley Park community. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Dr. KeJly. 
Mr. Force? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. FORCE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MAIN LINE PROJECT LEARNING, BROOKLINE SCHOOL, 
HAVERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. FORCE. Before commencing with my testimony, permit me to 
express my deep sense of both honor and humility at being here 
this morning. It is a privilege of the highest order to address what 
I believe is the corporate embodiment of the people of this great 
Nation. While I may later disagree with your actions, it does not 
dilute my profound respect for what you and your colleagues at- 
tempt to do within these walls. 

Mr. Chairman, my oral remarks will be based on previously-sub- 
' mitted written testimony, which I request be placed in the perma- 
nent record of these proceedings. 

Chairman Kildee. Without objection, your testimony and the full 
testimony of the other witnesses will be included in their entirety. 

Mr. FORCE. Thank you. 

While I am a past president and current board member of both 
the Pennsylvania Association of Federal Program Coordinators and 
the National Association of Federal Education Program Adminis- 
trators, I am here primarily as the local Chapter 1 project director 
for a consortium of three suburban school districts outside of Phila- 
delphia. 

One of eight such consortia in Pennsylvania, the cooperative was 
established in 1965 to address cross-political-boundary demo- 
graphics, to ensure adequate administrative oversight, and to re- 
duce administrative costs. My project's 1992-1993 allocation is 
$993,335. While our percentage of low-income children is low, the 
density of our population yields a significant number of entitlement 
children, which places two of my districts well abo\ the State av- 
erage of approximately $200,000 per school district. 

It should be noted that 50, or 10 percent, of the 501 local school 
districts in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania receive 65 percent 
of the State's Chapter 1 allocation under current law. The project 
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serves eligible students in 28 public and non-public buildings as 
well as three neglected and delinquent institutions. 

While similar in many respects, each district has its own ap- 
proach to meeting the needs of their respective students. Con- 
sequently, my job is to creatively use the statute, regulations, and 
State guidance to accomplish what each of my districts believes is 
in the best interest of our educationally disadvantaged students. 

As a local coordinator, with over 20 years of experience in Chap- 
ter 1, I can state without hesitation that I believe the current law 
provides each of my districts the flexibility to employ whatever ped- 
agogical methods, in whatever instructional setting, they deem ap- 
propriate in order to meet the needs of the children we serve. We 
have pull-out programs, we have in-class models, and combinations 
of the two. . . 

The current statute does not require drastic overhaul in order to 
meet its objectives. Most definitely, it should not be reconstituted 
as a vehicle to impose a simple and, given past history, undoubt- 
edly transient one-size-fits all pedagogical approach. Within the 
context of serving all of the Nation's educationally disadvantaged 
children, it should be refined to encourage and foster the flexibility 
to discover what works and hold us accountable to prove it. 

While oversimplified for reasons of time, I believe a successful 
Chapter 1 program must be based on an intimate relationship be- 
tween the building's base program and what Chapter 1 provides a 
student to be able to succeed in that program. The specifics of what 
Chapter 1 does must arise from a thoughtful analysis, rather than 
the application of a pedagogical ideology to the challenges pre- 
sented by particular children. Both administration and staff must 
engage in an ongoing analysis as to evaluating what they do in 
light of demonstrable results. 

finally, the cultivation and utilization of active parental support 
of, and involvement in, the education of their children is vital. 
Mandates and set-aside are antithetical and counterproductive to 
the flexibility required to implement these factors. 

What impedes my ability to reform or restructure? At least in 
Pennsylvania, we cannot blame the State, the auditors, or the cur- 
rent law, although they, too, can be improved, and we have our 
shares of fusses with the State Department. I note those in my 
written testimony. What impedes us is the will to change. 

After all, most polls show that the population believes education 
in the country is poor, but their own schools are pretty good. The 
current law's institution of minimum standards and the program 
improvement process has provided Chapter 1 with more respect- 
• ability than any single provision in my memory. Within these ac- 
countability clauses lies, in. my opinion, the true potential to impact 
upon my will to reexamine what I do that may not be successful. 
Thpv should be refined and strengthened. 

"Encourage meaningful research and dissemination of alternative 
assessments that are both reliable and valid. It is easy to set high 
standards but difficult to establish challenging ones that aie, with 
effort, attainable. I am not a statistician but would welcome a 
standard that constantly focuses on the lowest achieving buildings, 
rather than a specific score. 
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Any specific measures and standards should be understood and 
acceptable. The degree to which they are esoteric and difficult to 
interpret is counterproductive to their acceptance and utility as a 
motivation to change at the local level. 

As you deliberate, avoid the lore of false dichotomies. Basic and 
higher-order thinking skills are intimately related and simply must 
be taught in tandem. Competence and self-esteem are not mutually 
exclusive. 

As you deliberate, avoid the seduction of shibboleths and slogans 
that advocate a quick fix or declare the discovery of the Holy Grail. 
The American education landscape is too broad and too diverse in 
its flora to be cultivated and brought to .bloom by any single edu- 
cational method. 

Therefore, I would urge this committee to grant us at the local 
level the flexibility to address the various needs of all our educa- 
tionally deprived children. In return for this freedom, hold us ac- 
countable by means of a valid and vital system of accountability for 
demonstrable results. Do not succumb to the slogans of the day but 
create a law that can be adapted to changing conditions, by permit- 
ting us to freely discard what does not work and adopt either new 
or proven approached. Finally, retain the universality of the pro- 
gram as that is the source of its strength and its future. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Richard M. Force follows:] 
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Introduction 

My name is Klchard M. Force. Sr., and 1 am the Executive Director of a 
Cooperative ESEA Chapter 1 Project called Main Line Project Learning. In addition to 
this professional position, 1 am also a past president of both the Pennsylvania 
Association of Federal Program Coordinators and the National Association of Federal 
Education Program Administrators, I am the current Executive Secretary ot the state 
organization and sit on the Board of Directors of the national organization. I have 
been a member of Pennsylvania's Committee of Chapter 1 Practitioners and 
participated in various aspects of the 19S8 Chapter 1 Modified Negotiated Rule- 
Making Process as well as in drafting the Federal Chapter 1 Policy Manual 

While my testimony focuses upon my local responsibilities described 
below, where appropriate, 1 have commented on conditions within my state. 

I. Main Line Frolrrt Turning 

Main line Project Learning is a cooperative ESEA Chapter 1 project and 
is an administrative convenience for its three constituent school districts. It is not a 
private corporation but a voluntary association of the Haverford, Lower Menon and 
Radnor School Districts which Jointly submit a Chapter 1 Application. Each 
participating school district assumes the role of LEA for the Project on a three year 
rotation. 

Pennsylvania has approved such "co-ops" since the inception of ESEA 
in 196S. There are eight such cooperatives in the state. Participating districts are 
generally similar in their geographic and demographic characteristics. Therefore, 
the eight cooperatives are either composed on rural school districts or suburban 
school districts, 

Main Line Project Learning was formed in 1965-66 to address (a) the 
target population which in large measure straddles the political boundaries of the 
respective districts; (b) simplify the provision of services to non-public school 
participants whose boundaries are not co-terminus with those of the districts; (c) 
assure adequate administrative and financial control vis a vis compliance issues; and 
(d) pool and therefore reduce administrative costs. 

The three participating school districts are suburban in nature with two 
sharing a common border with Philadelphia. While predominantly upper Middle 
Class communities with areas of considerable wealth, each district also displays 
significant racial, ethnic and relig*- is diversity as well as pockets of low-income 
residents. 

The population of the three districts combined is 130,55** with an 
entitlement -poor count* yielding a 1992-93 Chapter 1 budget of $993,335. The 
average school district in Pennsylvania receives less than 200,000 in Chapter 1 funds. 

While the Chapter 1 funds are applied for in a single application, they 
are expended according to the allocation and needs assessment of each district. The 
Project offers programs in Reading, Mathematics and a specialized language program 
at a Neglected and Delinquent Institution. 
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1 Chapter 1 programs are currently operated in 28 public and non-public 
schools as well as three Neglected and Delinquent Institutions. 

2,685 oc approximately 20% of the 13,426 enrollment of grades served by 
the Project are eligible for Chapter 1 services. In 1992-93 the Project actually serves 
1.039 or 38% of those eligible. The average pre-test percentile In Reading is 25. 85% 
of those students served attend public schools and 15% attend non-public schools. 

Methods and materials of instruction and the setting for that Chapter 1 
instruction is determined by the curricular leadership in each respective district. 

The Project is subject to the provisions of the Single Audit Act that 
requires a full program compliance audit and has successfully and consistently met 
these requirements each year. 

Currently four of our five secondary schools have qualified for Chapter 
1 Program Improvement. In 1990-91 two elementary schools and a secondary school 
qualified. Both of those buildings exited Program Improvement based on 1991-92 
evaluation results. 

While the percentage of low-income children is low, that percentage 
when applied to a large population results in a significant number of students. Each 
of the three districts is somewhat above the State average district allocation, but it 
should be noted that in Pennsylvania 50 or 10% of the 501 local school districts 
receive 65% of the Chapter 1 funds, Consequently, we favor the conrinuadon of the 
traditional universality of Chapter 1 which, is in complete agreement with the 
posinon taken by our state's Secretary of Education. 

Enclosed are two charts outlining the potential Impact of targeting as 
well as average Chapter 1 evaluation gains for the two Congressional Districts in 
which the participating school districts are located. Also included m the appendix Is 
a three year summary of our evaluation data by building. 

In addition to a variety of administrative and housekeeping tasks, my 
principle duty is to define ways that each district can provide the services it deems 
most appropriate for their eligible students m a legal fashion. Therefore, my job is to 
make Chapter 1 serve the purposes of the district rather than let the Chapter 1 system 
dictate what those services, pedagogical methods, and/ or venues of instruction are to 
be. Consequently, the latitude of the law in regard to flexibility and creativity is very 
important to me. 

While my three districts are similar in many ways, they each have their 
own idiosyncrasies, priorities, and approaches. Hence, I have considerable practice 
in the use of the statute and various federal and state regulations to address locally 
determined needs; 

**• SUCCfififJ Hallmark m| Imi?fflMmfffl1ft 

We believe that we are being successful in addressing the needs of our 
educationally disadvantaged Chapter 1 students in our 28 buildings and 3 Neglected 
and Delinquent Institutions. While there is always room for improvement and w^e 
have our failures, our students demonstrate substantial progress enabling them to to 
function without support in the regular program. 
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In my opinion, the most salient reasons for the success we achieve are 
die degree to which die Chapter 1 and the regular program are related to each other; 
the dominance of thoughtful analysis over educational ideology; a commitment to 
ongoing self-analysis on the part of administration and staff; and parental support. 

tt»lat fr)r« h> p- P tgulat ftVgffl™ and Chanter 1 

Two of the three school districts in the Project employ Whole Language 
as their base language/arts program while the third uses Open Court which is a more 
structured approach. It should be emphasized that there are variations in the 
implementation of Whole Language between the two districts that employ that 
approach as well as variations between buildings with those districts. 

These basic approaches have been selected because the districts, upon 
considerable reflection, believe they will yield the best results for the most children. 

Chapter 1 Is a program that addresses the needs of children who for 
whatever reason are not succeeding under these basic approaches. However, the 
students receive their principle instruction by means of this system. Consequently, 
it is imperative that Chapter 1 while employing a different approach is closely 
related to the skills and concepts being stressed In the regular classroom. This 
relationshir is critical in order to reduce confusion on the pan of an already baffled 
student ana to insure that the child understands the relevance of their work in 
Chapter 1 to what they know is expected of them In the classroom. This is true 
whether the Chapter 1 instruction U a "pull-ouf or an "in-class" modeL 

Our basic approach to insuring that this relaUonship is J™*"^.*** 
maintained is that the Chapter 1 instructional program is administered by the district 
paid Reading Specialist who is responsible for the entire Language Ansl^rcgr^ of 
the building who, in turn, fosters and maintains the relationship between the 
CUaptei 1 staff and the regular classroom teachers. 

^alycU W Ideology 

While each of our district's have a basic approach to language Arts 
instruction, they do not regard it as a "magic wand', ^erefore, v^en a student does 
not respond appropriately, the search begins for alternative 
child succeed. This willingness to entertain the potential ^ C *W^™*P" 
outside of the basic program is a critical element of success. Much of ev«^es time 
is spent insuring that this thinking beyond the dictates of ^^SLJ^gSL 
place in regard to specific students. While oversimplified, the following statement by 
o^of ou?!^apter lYtaif U Illustrative: -When the district did Open ^ 
was Whole language. Now that the district does Whole language, we do phonics. 
Chapter 1 is an eclectic approach within ihe larger context of the regular program. 

SPlf-Analvsis ; ftrtTnlfitetratinn and Staff 

Fach of the districts In the Project are commined to high standards of 
student achievement. Each In their own way engages in a constant process of self 
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examination In regard to how well the parts as well as the whole are addressing and 
meeting these standards. One of the districts has a system of "5 Year Curriculum 
Cycles where every aspect of the curriculum is thoroughly reviewed both 
internally and by outside consultants and then modified on the basis of the analysis. 

My superiors have great confidence in the quality of the districts' 
programs but are equally concerned to avoid a sense complacency. Consequently 
they are both skeptical and ever vigilant. One of my Superintendents refers to our 
Chapter 1 students as the "disenfranchised of the district- and closely monitors the 
results of the program especially by building. All three districts are committed to 
insuring that nobody can legitimately claim that you receive a better education at 
School A than at School B. Consequently, Chapter 1 evaluation results by building are 
examined in the light of other equation data as yet another Instrument in assessing 
the building's performance in relatfon to the district as a whote. Chapter 1 Program 
Improvement is viewed as but another tool in this constant focus on quality control. 

Parental Supp ort 

Based on our annual Chapter l parental involvement assessment 
surveys, the parents indicate that the program is both beneficial to their children 
and that their students enjoy the experience. The "enjoyment** stems, in the parents* 
opinion, from an increased sense of self-confidence based on improved performance. 

I have never met a parent who does not want their child to succeed 
Parents have differing views of what "success" is, the need for education, and their 
roic in the process; but it is critical to build upon and develop this support. As with 
the students themselves, you must accept the parent as they are and work ro expand 
their vision for their own children. It is the development of interpersonal 
acceptance" between "Institution* and "client* that is the critical factor. 



B. Imoedlmpnti 

Although It is tempting to claim that such external forces such as the 
State, auditors, and Technical Assistance Centers* etc. impede our ability at the local 
level to 'succeed*, in my view, and In relation to my districts, this Is not the case. The 
primary Impediment is complacency and/or a lack of will in the face of other 
competing interests. Most of the polls I have read indicate that people have 
considerable concern about the quality of education in the nation at large but 
believe their particular schools are doing a good job. 

t External Force* 

While "local control" of education is a valuable component of the 
American education system, local school districts obviously operate within a larger 
framework cf external authorities. This fact is by no means limited to the operations 
of ESfiA Chapter 1. The tension between them especially where their authorities 
^l 1 ^ is ' 111 view * a g00d 5 >'* t * rT1 of checks and balances. However, their 
impediment to success is when their power is out of balance and accessibility is 
restricted. In my opinion the 1988 Reauthorization made major strides In addressing 
both of these factors in regard to Chapter 1. 
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We have been very fortunate in Pennsylvania that the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education has diligently and thoroughly implemented the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law regarding the -Committee ot Chapter 1 petitioners . in 
light of the statutory provision that forbids states from dictating modes of instruction 
and grades to be served, our Committee, of which I am a member, very carefully 
reviewed every state requirement to maximize local flexibility in terms of program 
design, m addition, all state Chapter 1 forms were reviewed with the objective of 
streamlining the paperwork burden without sacrificing the mutually recognized 
importance of reporting especially in the area of Evaluation. 

Of course there have and continue to be strong debates on particular 
points Nevertheless, there has been, at least in Pennsylvania, strong shifts toward 
local involvement in creating State Guidance whereas before 1968 one could only 
react to State Directives after they were promulgated. 

ll is my' understanding that the implementation of the Committee of 
Chapter 1 Practitioners varies in quality as well as detail from State to State. I would 
u»ue that the Reauthorization strengthen so as to encourage the further 
development of Committee of Chapter 1 Practitioners with its inherent accessibility to 
those who make the rules which govern how we function at the local level. For the 
same reasons the provisions in current law relating to the Modified Negotiated 
Rulemaking pre Jess should be retained vis a vis the creation of Federal Regulations. 

Auditors 

Under she Single Audit Act our Iftratlv selected independent auditors 
perform both the fiscal and program compliance audits. Approximately 20% of 
Pennsylvania's 501 local school districts are, due to the size of their grants, subject to 
a full program compliance audit. Two of my three districts would qualify 
Independendy, and therefore, the Project itself undergoes an annual Program 
Compliance Audit. 

The Pennsylvania Comptrollers Office voluntarily elected to create a 
-Committee of Practitioners" to assist In revising the State's -Single Audit Guide" to 
accommodate the 1938 Reauthorization. While very specific in the procedures that 
auditors should follow, the Single Audit Guide is quite flexible in permitting the type 
of documentation used to establish Program Compliance. 

There has been and continues to be a problem with the inflexibility of 
some local auditors in various ;.ans of the state. While this, to date, has not been a 
problem for my Project, the lack of meaningful training for the auditors in terms of 
Program Compliance is a proWsm, The individual auditor frequently has no 
experience beyond financial audits, and. therefore, favors excessively narrow 
interpretations of Federal and State Guidance. Usually these problems can be 
overcome on-site or on appeal, but the process can be time-consuming. Hence, hi 
some places, the audit process might impede an effort to adopt new or different 
approaches to the program for 'audit 1 * reasons. <» 

I would encourage, either In the Reauthorization of ESEA or other 
appropriate legislation, the support for the training of individual auditors as well as 
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firms In the area of Program Compliance with an emphasis on the multiple 
possibilities for documenting compliance with a given rule. 

TVrhntral fotififgnce Centers 

Technical Assistance Centers are viewed as a resource rather than a 
regulatory body. Consequently, they tend to enhance rather than impede the 
implementation of new or different instructional approaches. Their utility Is 
compromised to the degree to which they are perceived as advocates for a particular 
point of view to- the exclusion of all others. The sessions provided by our Technical 
Assistance Center at the annual Pennsylvania Federal Programs Conference are well 
attended and receive very favorabie comments on the Conference Evaluation forms. 

2. lniHrnfll £flT£gg 

For districts such as those who comprise our Cooperative Chapter 1 
Project the educationally deprived do not constitute a majority of the student 
population. Therefore, it is possible to focus on where one Is doing well and pay less 
attention to those who "fall through the cracks". In addition, the community at large 
establishes certain objectives and standards for its schools which exert a powerful 
Influence on where the district will place its emphasis. These factors are a critical 
force In addressing the need for "change*, "reform'* or '•restructuring" at the local 
ieveL 

Focus on Educationally rHca dvantaged Snid/mtt 

The categorical nature of Chapter 1 with its focus on the educationally 
disadvantaged student Including eligibility criteria and most importantly its 
Evaluation, Minimum Standards, and Program Improvement Provisions are a very 
potent tool to increase a local building and district's awareness of these children and 
their • needs. The awareness leads to greater attention. Given the funds, of course, it 
also produces specific programs. The evaluation system coupled with the Minimum 
Standards and Program Improvement provisions of the law directly confronts the 
district with whether or not it is "succeeding" or "failing*. How we at the local level 
are inclined to view and act upon this information is critical. Our *wilT to do 
something beyond mere compliance cannot be legislated. However, our failure to 
meet a set of measures and standards which we have developed and in which we have 
confidence, provides a strong impetus to examine alternative approaches. If this 
does not happen, the current law mandates a State role which most districts would 
prefer to avoid. Consequently, in my opinion, the 19SS Evaluation, Minimum 
Standards and Program Improvement provisions are by far the most powerful 
impetus to meaningful change in regard to educationally disadvantaged children 
since the Initial legislation was enacted in 1965. 

The current standards, measures and identification of buildings for 
Program Improvement can and should be strengthened in order to insure that they 
more effectively focus attention on the needs of eligible students and produce 
meaningful, demonstrable results. This topic will be further addressed below. 

rrmnT^injry STanrtarrifi 

While individual professional will is of vital Importance, the priorities 
of local school districts are also shaped by community factors which define the 
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parameters of a districts* priorities and impetus or will for change as it relates to 
educationally disadvantaged children. The local tax rate, admissions to selective 
colleges -back to basics", restoration of "discipline" and a host of other community 
values can impact upon where a local district places l:s emphasis, Again, the 
provision of Chapter 1 automatically places the needs of educationally disadvantaged . 
children on the list and contains provisions to encourage thetr serious consideration. 
The dearee to which that concentrated focus is diluted by a legislation oriented more 
tow?rd "general aid" in the name of flexibility, is the degree to which I can use the 
funds to address other concerns. The pressure to do so can be considerable. 

Consequently, while X believe certain aspects or the current law need 
modification to engender greater success, the basic elements of FSEA provide a valid 
mix of "carrots'* and "sticks- to keep the attention of myself and my colleagues on the 
needs of me students the law expects and demands us to serve. 

rp Flexibility 

As a local coordinator with over 20 years of experience in Chapter 1 I 
can state without hesitation that I believe my districts have the flexibility to employ 
whatever pedagogical methods in whatever instructional setting they deem 
appropriate in order to meet the needs of eligible educ ■rionally disadvantaged 
children. 

While the 1988 Reauthorization restricted the state's powers to dictate 
the details of '*si2e. scope and Quality*, amendments to both Ihe Federal Regulations 
and the federal Chapter 1 Policy Manual have broadened the possibilities of Chapter l 
services in regard to the inclusion of Special Education students and the use of in- 
class" models. 

The only restrictions on this flexibility is the necessity to ma intai n thc- 
pnmary focus on the needs of the eligible student, supplement the regular Program 
and the courage to risk "failing" new measures and standards one might feel 
compelled to develop and employ. The former, in my Mew, is a perfectly valid check 
on thTtemptation to provide -general aid". The later, at least in Pennsylvania, would 
be examined in light of what one was attempting ro do rather than as a punitive 
measure for inexperience. 

Of course, any choice carries with it certain consequences. For 
example, a "pull-out" program permits pne to draw cWldwn from a variety ? of 
classrooms, thus increasing the numbers of children served. Since a chapter 1 staff 
person cannot be in more than one place at a given time, the "in-cUss • model in a 
heterogeneously grouped classroom will tend to reduce the number of children 
served However the important fact is that we have the option to do either or a 
combination of the two. Our secondary programs tend to be "in-class while our 
elementary efforts are a combination of "in-class" and -pull-out". Any attempt to 
mandate a particular model will, in my view, restrict rather than expand the degree 
of flexibility we now enjov at the local level - It we wish to use It. Therefore the new 
legislation may wish to encourage the use of alternative approaches, but it should not 
mandate any single pedagogical method ot instructional setting. 

The efficacy of our choice of method and venue at the local level should 
be proven through the Evaluation and Minimum S t a n d ar ds process. 
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« f u , The ? ss " e of ^biHo- extends beyond the limits of Chamer 1 to the 
Sl tS J^^ federal Programs. While choo^ to m^nta^n 
fh^h™ i 8 ™ U ^"i* 110 ^". entities, the Pennsylvania Departmeatcf 
Education has organized its Division of Federal Programs m thaT thf ThT^Zl i 
Chapter 2 and TiUe 2 (Eisenhower M 4 th7srience^«an?) ^ e Susfered Ld 
Th * S ? le eDCOU "«" 'taito efforts « SftoSu toel sScn 
ta^S!^ tt °K S may 156 by the new legislation as a mSns to such 

innovation, but not mandated so as to limit flexibility at etther the s »te oV l^al le^ei 

The matter of staff in-service training is freauentlv mriiHnnprl »« » 

flexibility. The choice for many small rural school districts as well as ^hursT,, 
might have to be the Auction of direct serviceY tc Children' inTrder to Sde l£ 

sssssf s ^s^xs^rrsE^F^ 

measuring Desired Outcomes, ^nce ttSs caHJreadv be dLS^Lte- ^—Iff" 8 *" d 
language to the new statute should e^ur^W L S tt s ^ kw ' M - v 

Given the enormous impact of the 1990 census on rnv nart 

t0 r€taln rath6r ^ retmct ^ «^bu?t| US av 0 a?,,bi y e E^tt 

It is my belief that the Chapter 1 assessment svstem rathpr than 
wnat we do at the local level produces demonstrable results foTche children we serve! 



bTs^g&lned y mem0r> '' toth elementt shouU not onl y Stained 

t> ^ Pennsylvania has instituted a system wherebv "Aaareffat.. 

^S^C^i,-*^ * ad , M0re A,ivan « d S*a»* ^are measured by Norm 
< £ ?{? d ? dize<1 T * sU wlected °y the 'ocal school district. The standard for 
the former is the -grearir than 0.0 NCE gain" alluded to in the staww/and^hetarter 
Sh^^fJ ° f 2 - 00 NCE gain- established t£ the Swte^^h tocal 

school district must select both a measure and a standard expressed tii i ten^ofMw 
^n^ri^ 0 -"^ 10 the 1 number of student, X^tXTtaXd^ a* 
?S ^SfiSLrS'S!?^ 5 CXUl * r u Pr ° S ™ n " and * Gnid * ^vel rWflcTency-. 

Our particular districts have more trouble with their own measures and 
standards than with the Norm Referenced Standardized tests. White durTl ino Urt 
to K*,^: me^ures-, Use degree to which con^nsuTca^ t £ readied w 
S^L^ST? CaS ^ 016 P**"" 1 0ut «"ne S Is a problem. Since many of 
these measures have never been used for such a purpose, skange anomalies reiult. 
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Finally, many staff are very concerned that the twelve month cycle produces 
-scores" or -ratings" by two different teachers. In essence, these concerns relate to 
the very real concern that whatever measures are used are both valid and reliable. 
The considerable discussion that has taken place over selecting measures and 
standards has been of enormous value In raising the awareness of how, In fact, we 
evaluate the progress and achievement of not only the Chapter 1 students but all our 
students. 

The evaluation system could be strengthened if the law encouraged both 
states and Technical Assistance Centers to conduct research and diss emin ate valid 
information on effective alternative assessment instruments and techniques. 

While there are problems with the use of Norm Referenced Standardized 
Test scores, I would support a sampling system for reporting purposes but not their 
elimination. My primary reason* are two. The first is that they represent our only 
common measure. The second is that based on my experience at the local and state 
levels there Is little faith at this time in the reliability and validity of the various 
Alternative Assessments I have seen. 

Since needs and various social pre-conditions vary between districts, 
any attempt to mandate a simple set of Alternative Assessments would be unwise and 
impede the Implementation of change and experimentation. 

The issue of setting *high standards" Is of considerable Importance. In 
my opinion, any standard should be challenging but, with effort, attainable. If the 
standard Is too -high" it will not be taken seriously. If the standard is too "low" 1 can 
-hide behind if. Most "high standards" are designed to define an elite. Eveo* singer 
is not expected to sing at the Metropolitan Opera or every athlete to play Major 
League Baseball. Therefore, It is my assumption that the use of "Minimum Standards 
In the current law refers to a basic competency that the vast majority of our students 
can, Indeed, attain. In our districts we now have sufficient data to begin to determine 
whether or not the "percentage point increase" standard we choose on intuition has 
any basis In fact. Some need to be raised, others appear to be useful, and still others 
are simply Invalid. 

I am not a statistician, but I would urge you to consider a standard that is 
consistently focusing on the low achieving end of the spectrum for any given 
Indicator. For example, If the data is amenable to such treatment, all buildings in the 
lowest decile, two deciles, quartUe, etc. should be eligible for Program improvement. 
Such a system would permit one to constantly examine the -bottom" e*-w if the 
actual overall measure of achievement rises. I can foresee difficulties, but 1 believe 
such an approach would both identify specific buildings and P«™?K more 
concentrated attention at both the local and state levels. Knowing that a building is 
in the lowest decile In the state has a far greater Impact on a school than failure to 
reach an average score of "X". 

Any specific measures and standards should also be common and 
acceptable to both the professional and general communities. The degree to which 
measures are esoteric, time consuming in obtaining, and difficult to interpret, is 
counter-productive to their acceptance, and. therefore, to fostering meaningful 
change. 
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Shibboleth* aqrf Slnoin* 

As a local coordinator, a parent, and a citizen, I am increasingly dismayed by 
our propensity to embrace sweeping generalizations and seek the "quick fix". In a 
nation as vast and diverse as the United States the former are over-simplified and the 
latter simply non-existent. While useful for engendering debates or attracting 
headlines, they are not, in my opinion, the most enlightening basis for the 
deliberations at hand. 

It is very easy to establish false dichotomies between such things as "Basic 
Skills* and "Higher Order Thinking Skills'. The two simply must be taught and 
developed in tandem. Creativiiy is not Intuitive but rather results from the mastery 
of basic knowledge which permits an insightful rearrangement of that knowledge to 
produce something new. Creativiiy at its core is a conscious not an accidental act. 

When pressed to define a point, it is common to reply that this is an area 
of "philosophy", and, therefore cannot be defined. To the best of mv recollection, 
philosophy is based on rigorous definition. Too often "Alternative Assessment" is 
"philosophically" ill-defined* 

Finally the terms "reform* and "restructuring" have so many 
definitions held by so many different individuals and groups that they begin to lose 
all substantive meaning. Not so long ago we "restructured" in the name of "self- 
actualization", and now we are "reforming" for what appears to be a more traditional 
view of learning. 

In my personal view, our country is paying a very high pri^e for at 
least a quarter century of self-indulgence in regard to education. We must address 
the fact that we can no longer afford to waste' the talents of any of our children and 
the maximization of these talents can only be achieved by hard work. 

I have been privileged to have studied under a variety of fine teachers. 
One of these taught me piano for twelve years. The object of every lesson was to 
"make music", but, In order to do so there were some skills to be learned. She once 
told me that I wanted all the pretty flowers but did not want to dig in the din. 
Gardening, be it music, reading, mathematics or anything else, can be an enjoyable 
and uplifting experience, but It is rarely accomplished with clean hands by either 
the teacher or the student In your deliberations in regard to the reauthorization of 
KEA do not be persuaded that there is only one method, philosophy, or reform that 
will revitalize our educational system. 



Conrimlnn 

In summary, I would urge this committee to grant us at the local level the 
flexibility to address the various needs of our educationally deprived students. In 
return for this freedom, hold us accountable by means of a valid and vital system of 
accountability for demonstrable results. Do not succumb to the slogans of the day, 
but create a law that can be adopted to changing conditions by permitting us to 
freely discard or adopt new and proven approaches. Finally, retain the universality 
of the program as that Is the source of its strength. 
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APPENDICES 

Pennsylvania Congressional District #7 Data 
Pennsylvania Congressional District #13 Data 
1989-1992 Project Evaluation Data 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Force. 

I will begin some questions to the panel. I may direct a question 
to one individual, but that does not preclude others from adding 
their own thoughts. I will probably ask a general question first, al- 
though the thought was provoked by Mrs. Ochoa's testimony. 

There are some who say that we need to amend the law to au- 
thorize more flexibility in the operation of Chapter 1, and there are 
others who say that there is no real need to amend the law. Let 
me ask you this question. 

Can this committee or can the U.S. Department of Education do 
anything to encourage greater use of the flexibility that was put in 
the Hawkins-Stafford bill? You indicated, Mrs. Ochoa, that there is 
flexibility there, yet some are not using it, some are creatively 
using it. Can we, as a committee, or can the U.S. Department of 
Education do something to encourage greater use of the flexibility 
in the law under Hawkins-Stafford? 

Mrs. Ochoa. This is a question I ha Tr e given a great deal of 
thought to also and wondered, would it not be nice if we could leg- 
islate quality or mandate those things that matter. Obviously, you 
cannot. A drastically different bill is not going to change that will 
either. So what is it that can be done? 

I do think that by giving all the responsibility to States to pro- 
vide that assistance may be a mistake. Now you have 50 different 
entities, with 50 different agendas, interpreting what it is that is 
the central belief in what we can do with Chapter 1. I do think that 
staff development is the key, but I think brokering is one of the 
ways to do that. And I am going to use Mary Jane LeTendre's 
term, "missionary work." 

I think it is important, where you have not just folks from a tech- 
nical assistance center send you a document that says, "This is 
good. Do it." That is good, but it is not enough. What about those 
people who are good at facilitating? We have lots of folks v/ho know 
how to facilitate. It is like Mr. Force said, you do not mandate a 
methodology or a program. If you get a facilitator in to work with 
people, who knows how to ask the right questions and respond and 
goad and cheer and bring them to their very best and bring them 
to consensus, then you are going to have a successful program. 

So that is it that can be done? I would hope that it would be done 
from a Federal level so that we have one agenda, rather than 50. 
It is not that States cannot be helpful in that, but I think the tech- 
nical assistance centers are probably the main key to having this 
happen. 

You cannot have one in Portland, Oregon, serving all of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington; it does not work. There are not 
enough of them, and they do not have the time to get out to us. 
So we need to reach out into the field and network that expertise 
that is already there, as you heard about this morning. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. Does anyone else care to com- 
ment? Yes, Ms. Wise? 

Ms. WISE. I would like to respond to that. I think it is really a 
question of dissemination. Why is it that very few of the changes 
filter down to the locals as well as they should? 

We really should take notice from business and industry. The 
Walt Disney company says, there are three words they live by: 
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communicate, communicate, communicate. We are not communicat- 
ing. Maybe part of the reason is, maybe the 50 States do have their 
own interpretation of the regulations, but I do not think that in it- 
self is the problem. 

Every so often, on a regular basis, Mary Jane sends us copies of 
letters from the locals, asking for clarification of certain regula- 
tions. Sometimes it really amazes me how they could even be ask- 
ing such questions when we thought that was resolved during the 
first three years of the amendment. 

Maybe public service announcements would do it. Maybe we real- 
ly should take advantage of telecommunications. Maybe the Fed- 
eral Government can really be very aggressive in terms of selling 
education and the Chapter 1 program. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Roemer? 

Mr. ROEMER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, everyone, 
for your excellent testimony, for your insight, and as I said before, 
for your experience. You bring up many good points and many 
more questions. 

One of the things, Dr. Kelly, that you mentioned over and over 
in your remarks, and I could not agree with you more, is the need 
for staff development. We need to provide opportunities for our 
teachers and our staff at our schools to get the knowledge, as Mrs. 
Toscano referred to, about new problem-solving skills, high stand- 
ards, and different tests. 

What methods did you use at your school to teach four different 
staff development classes in Chapter 1 during a single year? How 
did you get teachers to attend? How was it funded? How would you 
recommend that we do similar professionl development activites, 
not only in Chapter 1 programs, but in other programs as well? 

Ms. Kelly. Basically, our funding came frcin two different 
sources. One was the National Urban Alliance. All the schools that 
are Chapter 1 in Prince George's County were involved. So a large 
portion of staff development did come from the National Urban Al- 
liance. 

From that, we used some of our grant money, the schoolwide 
money, to go ahead with another school. They were involved in one 
particular strand, and we were involved in another. They were in 
math, and we were the writing. After we met, our own staffs got 
together, met a few times during the year, and incorporated the 
things that v/e had both heard so that we could go back once again 
to our own schools and implement it. 

We took some of the schoolwide money and did two different 
things. We did after- school training for anyone who wanted to 
come. 

Mr. ROEMER. How did you try to improve attendance for parents? 
Ms. Kelly. You mean through staff development? 
Mr. Roemer. Yes. 

Ms. Kelly. The only staff development did with the parents was, 
we had first the teachers trained on when the parents would come 
in, what are you going to do with them? It is very different from 
the olden days, when parents are going to come in and be your 
room mothers and do parties. We do not do that any more. 

We had people come in and say: When the parents come in, and 
they are not speaking English, and they want to help their child 
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with their homework, what can you do? What can you send home? 
We came up with parent packets. 

The teachers were trained during the day. We took half-day 
training for that. Substitutes were provided. 

Mr. ROEMER. So it was within the school? 

Ms. Kelly. Within the schoolday. What we have sometimes on 
Saturdays, we have involved two different Saturdays. Whatever the 
teachers wanted to do to get the training, we were flexible enough 
to say yes: we can do it in the evening, we can do it during the 
day, we can do it whenever we can get the most amount of people 
that are willing. 

The teachers are willing. They want to be successful. It is just 
a matter of finding the common ground, when everybody can get 
together and do it. 

Mr. ROEMER. Did you want to comment on that, too? 

Mrs. TOSCANO. Yes, I would agree. I think tea, hers want to be 
successful. I think that providing staff development gives them an 
opportunity to get the skills that are needed and to coordinate their 
program so that students can be successful in the classroom. 

We also have what we call a school-based coordinated staff devel- 
opment days. That is a fancy way of saying that we have a release 
day, when the students are not in attendance. We have found that 
it is really important to give teachers an opportunity to spend 
whole days together in staff development, not try to do it after 
school when they are tired from a busy day of teaching students 
but to give them an opportunity to spend a day together. 

We specifically designed our staff development around the pro- 
gram that we wanted to put in place and gave the teachers specific 
techniques on how to improve their teaching methods for reading, 
how to improve their ability to teach students to write, their writ- 
ing process. 

Also, we did some staff development with parents through what 
I referred to in here as a parent room. We have begun an outreach 
program for parents, where teachers come in and provide grade 
level assistance to parents. If your child is in third grade, these are 
the specific things you can do to help your child be successful this 
year. 

We are asking parents to take ownership in the school and to 
feel empowered in their child's education. They are a strong advo- 
cate that needs to be brought into the fold, in terms of the edu- 
cational process of the children, Staff development is critical, 

I would like to go back and refer to an earlier question, which 
had to do with the question that Mrs. Ochoa spoke to and flexibil- 
ity in the Chapter 1 program. I do feel strongly that we have the 
flexibility, and again, I am amazed at other principals in other dis- 
tricts and district administrators who do not know what you can 
do under the current Chapter 1 law. 

I agree with Ms. Wise about communication. It is an issue of 
communication. I feel strongly that we need to get something out 
in writing, but it needs to be followed up with people who can come 
out and actually say, "This is flexible. This is a law that can be put 
into place in your building." 
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I would agree with you, Mr. Force, that it needs to look different 
in different places, because the children are different across the 
country, and they need different programs to be successful. 

Mr. Roemer. In the three-point outline in your statement, you 
say that first we have to come up with a successful program. The 
sources that you go to get this wide diversity of information is de- 
pendent upon how different the schools are. Second, we have to de- 
velop that successful program through staff development. Third, we 
need outreach centers to help disseminate and communicate the in- 
formation. 

Mrs. TOSCANO. That is exactly right. I am very fortunate, and 
the more I travel around the country, the more fortunate I realize 
I am to have a district that maintains a very current level of 
knowledge about what the outstanding programs are in the coun- 
try. 

I think that this committee is probably a valuable resource be- 
cause of the research that you have been doing on the programs 
that are but there, whether it be reading recovery, a Success for All 
program, or a higher-order thinking skills program. Those pro- 
grams are well known. 

I think that one of the things we certainly have done in our dis- 
trict is to look at reform documents I think it is the responsibility 
of the districts and school administrators to be knowledgeable 
about those documents. The documents are there. Sometimes it 
takes a facilitator, as Mrs. Ochoa says, to get people into the docu- 
ments and help them understand what is there. 

That is how I believe the technical centers can become the vehi- 
cle for change. If we can get people who are good facilitators to 
come into a school and say, "Here is a variety of programs. Here 
is a variety of models. We are not asking you to take one model. 
We are asking you to look at the variety of models." What very 
often happens when you look at a variety of good models is that 
you find some common strands in those models. 

But there is nothing more important than the buy-in of the staff. 
If the staff buys the program, that has to happen at the local level 
and at the schocl-site level. You have to have a staff that is moti- 
vated and feels that this program will be successful, and then it is 
successful. 

Mr. FORCE. I would like to emphasize here too, especially in most 
school districts across the country — and maybe I misheard your 
question — Chapter 1 is but a part of a much larger school district. 
Since the previous criticism of Chapter 1 is that it operated Off in 
some other stratosphere from the district, part of it is making sure 
that the inservice is integrated with that of the school district, for 
which, of course, there are generally some resources. 

I would also like to see, instead of these broad definitions of what 
is successful, what I usually miss, and in the conferences that we 
operated in our State, someone will tell me the program is success- 
ful. They will not tell me where it is successful and what arc the 
elements that make it successful. If I am a rural school district, for 
example, will a successful program in the city work for me? I do 
not doubt that it works for them. If they give me five things, which 
is the element that, if I remove it, the thing is not going to work? 
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I do not find it difficult, both through our State and through 

E? t IS ° 0me " P with succes sful programs. But when you beefn 

5tSf ^^TT h ° W y ° U are to integrate thaUn your p?r 

ns U t futfon "of Shi' if ^ 5° 6aSy * an?I ^nerallyTnd'the 
things g learning do, not examine those types of 

abS nfh 1 ^ -P 3 " Woolsey want s to ask »me questions 
till nnt JJ K r ? VOnte t0picS ' the int egration of services. So I 
mil not ask about your parent outreach and community service 
^P^ 00 Programs, although I am very interested in t™ 
too. I think she will cover that very well ' 
las t question is to you, Mr. Force, because I think you begged 
the question. I think you have already partially answered it You 
said in your statement, Chapter 1 is working pretty well "f you use 

. thL things? ^ systemic reform. How do we do all 

Mr. FORCE Of my 28 buildings, we have four of them in program 

opinion'TtTs not"? ° f th6m ' by the Way ' is an in " class model if my 
S : , • I ln Dr °g r . am improvement because it is an in-class 
model; t is because we picked what everyone thought was an eas- 
ily-obtainable down-and-dirty measure. Experience found that did 
not work and it was more of a statistical matter 

Nonetheless, it is there, and you get people 'in tears This has 
told them that they are doing something wrong and they are bad 

Start tJlTnl y £ g6t • t ,5 lem ^ Ueh that and y° u get tS to really 
start talking they will say, "If we could have thii," or "This thine 

hZthS\XiZ e int fr W i th '"- y0U Very rapidly coml down 
Stat5S t rfS&* nd ' ty eXtenS ' 011 ' the Sch001 ^strict-looks at 

m Jn h t 6 5? t - me - 1 had an elementary building in program improve- ' 
S 'i JT Pal calle # d and said, "This is Embarrassing." [said, 
happen We g " t0 What COuld have caused this to 

evIJShfni i f e H^ t ^* ent thr ° U F h Was the individualization of 
everything I do not find in many places that you look at the data 
in regard to cohorts or children, examining yourself. The e legibility 
list alone forces me to look at a principal and say, "Twen y-seven 
percent of your children are scoring below level fo age 3 

^r^^^^t^' - - a no4-refere g nced 

fine educational deprivation. So I say, "This is a test in your build- 
w what does that tell you?" If all you are looking at is all 
your focus SC ° reS ° f the indM ^ children, it changes 

If the will is nearly there, it's, "What's the difference?" They are 
very concerned that if they do this again, the State will come in 
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I will give you a classic example, but I do not know how wide- 

^Slne of the buildings, there was a way we could get out . of 
So I informed my superior that it could be done We had already 
set the building to making its plan He said, That s nice £ Jen™ 
We finally had the meeting and the staff were there a httl ^nerv 
ous in front of the assistant superintendent. He said he wouia iet 

"'tkTp— Sirlran. He nodded. I told then,, and 1 then he 
looked at them and said, "Now. you go and implement that plan 
Obvhfudy, 7»u iJESd not have made it if you did not think it would 
do sShing to improve the conditions in the building. To me, 
Shat to the pressure that to felt and it ta^."™^ 

d C t in bU ou^Lr, W :Sn;Xi,ding to in program improvamen, 

f yoi go to School A, you are getting a better education than if you 
Jo to School B. So when you are talking about some kind of 'change 
fn program, everybody of similar position is involved in the creation 

° f Mr^EMER. Thank you, and keep up your good work with our 
students out there. 
Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Gun derson.' . , 

Mr Sderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apolog^z^ to the 
(rroun One of the things we have not worked out in this chapel ye^ 
S how ^schedule so that we do not have major hearings in two 
committees at tSe same time. My staff has quickly brought me up 

t °Y d o a u e s°e n er?o r there may be some coj^injdng 

between what some of you are saying and what I have been ad vo 
eating. Do any of you have any suggestions as £ how best we 
mioVit intpprate these social services with Chapter l or rec 
S^SS? Tuffs an area in early childhood, in particular, 
tW we have been looking at, as to the total response. 

Mrl Ocho e a they predicted you might have something to say on 
this one I am not surprised you raised your hand. 

Mrs OOTOA. I certainly do. It is a concept that I personally firm- 
ly believ Tin and see, in my district is working verj r weU When 
vou have Chapter 1 schools or ust plain ^edy schools with lots 
of poverty, yoJ cannot just treat the educational side of the prob- 

on theh- campuses. As much as we are able to do .that we do that 
Preschooler? important, not only for what it gives the , child 1 but 
for wnat it gives the parents. The parents become at thaUevel 

they do not tend to back off then. 
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The other thing is, we have to look at the health needs and social 
needs of the family. We may not just look at the child. If the child 
is going home to a very dysfunctional, unhappy, maybe horrible ex- 
perience in some cases, we really cannot expect to do a lot during 
the day. So we must coordinate those things. 

In our State, we have a State law called Healthy Start. It is 
something that we have done in our district. Another schoolwide 
Chapter 1 school was able to get that program. They have social 
workers, drug counselors, health and job people on the campus; 
their offices are there. So it has become a one-stop shopping center, 
if you will, for deprived and disadvantaged families. 

I think that the focus of Chapter 1 needs to be on the young chil- 
dren and family, even though I know high school kids need things, 
too. I think the greatest chance for success is at the primary, even 
lower level, preschool. I think that we need to involve the family. 
I feel very strongly about that. 

When we do that, when you see a change occur there, and par- 
ents beginning to understand what it is that is important about 
school for their children — and not only parents understanding but 
teachers understanding how to work with parents, because quite 
often .that is a great need also. When you see that happening, that 
child's life turns around. Without it, I do not care now hard we 
work or what good programs we have, I think we are going to fail 
many children without that extra service. 

•I think schools are the best agents to integrate services. For the 
last 25 years that I have been in education, we have two or three 
meetings a year with different community groups, community 
agencies, and we all say, "Oh, we need to communicate our serv- 
ices." Then we go away really charged up, and then we do not do 
anything until the next meeting six months later. 

Now we have decided to bite the bullet in our district and say, 
<f You know what? If anybody is going to get these things coordi- 
nated, it is going to be us. So let us just do it." When we began 
to do that, we found a lot of cooperation among the agencies. It just 
took someone to really roll up their sleeves and get the work done. 

I think that people in education are the best people because they 
are used to being doers, to getting that done, rather than having 
two committee meetings a year and talking about, "Gee, we need 
to coordinate more." 

I would like to encourage that it be encouraged in the legislation. 
That is one of those tinkering things I would like to see happen. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Encouraged or mandated? 

Mrs. OCHOA. You cannot demand. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I am a Republican, so I am not big on man- 
dates, I have to tell you. But what if we said: As a condition of re- 
ceiving Chapter 1 funds, the LEA must show that some coordina- 
tion plan is in effect? Not that the school even has to be the lead, 
but if we give maximum flexibility and guarantee that this early 
childhood coordination must be done? 

Mrs. OCHOA. It depends on what kind of district you are talking 
about. If you look at a district like the district I work for, I think 
that would be fine. It might not work as well with the districts that 
Mr. Force works with. It depends on the need. That is the reason 
I do not like demands. 
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One of the commissions, I believe it was the Hornbeck one, sug- 
gested that you have a set-aside for staff development so that each 
district would have to s^c aside so much money. I think that is lu- 
dicrous. What is good for my district might be absolutely anathema 
in Maryland or in Pennsylvania or even in Los Angeles. You cannot 
say there is a percentage of things you need to do. 

I used the word "encourage" carefully, because I think that even 
if you mandate it, that does not guarantee that it is going to hap- 
pen. It may guarantee that some committees get together and meet 
once a year and sign their names to a list. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I think Mrs. Toscano and Dr. Kelly both have 
something to say. 

Mrs. TOSCANO. I think you have touched us where we live, with 
the question. Right, Dr. Kelly? 

We have learned how to coordinate instructional programs and 
coordinate curriculum, with Chapter 1 and the regular program. 
The new thing for us to learn how to coordinate is community serv- 
ices. 

In preschool Head Start, programs involve parents. As Mrs. 
Ochoa said, early parent involvement is critical to the success of 
children in school. We know that. V/hen I referred to our parent 
room at Fremont Elementary School, the parent room is more than 
a place with a door and some windows. It is an opportunity for par- 
ents to connect with community agencies. We have county health 
that comes to serve the needs of the students. 

We ask city government officials to come and work with our com- 
munity. By doing that, our local councilman has rewritten some of 
the regulations to restrict two single-family dwellings from mul- 
tiple-family dwellings in my community. We have taken our tran- 
sient rate from 64 percent of the children coming in and out of my 
school down to 41 percent by working with the city government and 
our parents in the community. That is one of the most significant 
impacts I have ever had in working with the community. 

Another reason that schools need to be involved with the commu- 
nity to meet the needs of children is because we see these families 
every day. When children come to us each day, we know whether 
they are well, and we know whether there has been a drug problem 
in the home last night, or a shooting. We know whether these chil- 
dren need eyeglasses. We know whether the parents have a drug 
problem. 

Those are all day-to-day issues we deal with in the schools, and 
that is why we need to connect with those agencies and in fact be 
a liaison for those agencies with our parents. Very often, these are 
the parents who do not know how to use an agency. If we can help 
them have access to those agencies, then we can solve the problem 
that is going to keep the child from being successful in school. 

I have a term which is: Sometimes children are not available to 
learn. When they are not available to learn, it is because they are 
in a survival mode. They are trying to 'urvive day to day, in terms 
of food and sleep and housing. Those are really important issues 
for us out in the school site at this point of time. 

I do not think you can mandate it, in response to your question. 
The Success for All program has the motto, "It takes an entire vil- 
lage to raice a child." I do believe in that motto, and I think that 
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good model programs build those strategies into them, but it can- 
not be mandated. 
Mr. Gunderson. Dr. Kelly? 

Ms. KELLY. I was going to say that last year, it became very obvi- 
ous to us that we were dealing with so many social issues in our 
school. Over the three years, we were getting grants from the Fed- 
eral Government to be a food distribution center, clothing distribu- 
tion, to have the health department come and do the tests at our 
school, and we had a health fair. 

So over the years, we were doing so many things that we really 
felt were not our responsibility. But the parents trusted us, and 
they would come. With so many undocumented people, that was 
amazing it itself. We realized that we just could not keep doing it, 
but we could do it well if we had the assistance. 

Next year, our program will move out and begin to be housed in 
another school that through the State and the county they are pur- 
chasing. In the building, besides the school, where we will have 
kindergarten and prekindergarten, Head Start, and grades 1 
through 4, we will also have the health department, the University 
of Maryland, and Social Services all involved in the school. Once 
we see that project get started, a lot of our answers will be forth- 
coming. 

We just could not deal with the education of the children if they 
were hungry, if they were poor, and if they were tired. The family 
shelter was put in our neighborhood, and it was so impacted, but 
they knew that we would care about the children and do as best 
as we could. So the resources in our area will be coming. 

I think you cannot mandate it, but certainly if someone would 
have said we could have used some Chapter 1 funds, it might have 
helped us start a little earlier in initiating it. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I am out of time. The Chairman has been gen- 
erous to allow me this much time. 

I really struggle with this. We talk about $6.7 billion a year in 
Federal funds in Chapter 1. You all say that a comprehensive re- 
sponse to the student is the total foundation of that student's abil- 
ity to learn. I am not saying that we are wasting $6.7 billion now 
at all, but I will tell you, every professional I talk to in this area 
says we have to do more. How can we do more? Ought there not 
be a little bit of responsibility in exchange for that almost $7 billion 
in Chapter 1 money? 

Think about it. You do not even have to give me an answer 
today. Submit to this committee some language that you think 
might be helpful, that is not a mandate, that gets the job done. I 
do not want to mandate any more than you do. 

You have to cut me off here, whenever you want, because I think 
we could talk all morning. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. I think Ms. Woolsey is waiting for 
her chance to question the witnesses, too. Thanks a lot, Mr. Gun- 
derson. Ms. Woolsey? 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank this 
knowledgeable and experienced panel. You have really given us an 
earful on successful Chapter 1 programs. I want to tell you that, 
speaking of communication, you could go on the road and do this 
Chapter 1 funding program a big service. You sell it very well. 
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While I was in my district last week, I had the opportunity to 
visit a Chapter 1 school, the Loma Verde elementary school in 
Novato, California. My district is the two counties north of the 
Golden Gate Bridge, north of San Francisco. When you see a good 
program, when you hear about good programs, it is so easy to sup- 
port the Chapter 1 concept. 

I am delighted that Representative Gunderson is becoming inter- 
ested in my concept and the thought of coordinated services. Ever 
since I arrived here and all through my entire campaign, I have 
been virtually harping on the need for coordinated services so that 
when a child enters a classroom, that child is ready to learn or is 
there. This is exciting. 

I want to ask you what you think about incentives or a separate 
stream of funding for coordinated services or use of Chapter 1 
funding. We are getting coordinated services language included in 
the President's reform bill. I have my fingers crossed that I will 
have it in the ESEA reauthorization. I want words, but I do not 
want words without the support mechanisms behind them. I want 
you to respond on how you think that could best happen. 

I want to tell you what I think coordinated services are. First of 
all, I see them as being quite individual to each school or school 
district. Some schools may need one set of coordinated services, and 
some may need another. Some could use the school site, or else it 
could be nearby. I do not think we should mandate what those 
services will be. We should give a menu of examples of what the 
services would be and have them be as useful and helpful to the 
individual community as possible. 

I do not think that coordinated services should only be for Chap- 
ter 1 eligible schools and Chapter 1 eligible children. I believe all 
working families need to have those services available to them. For 
example, child care, before and after school, with possibly a sliding 
scale fee. The working family that can afford some child care also 
needs accessible quality child care, and that kids needs to go to 
school feeling safe also. I think we are all talking from the same 
song sheet. 

Would you respond to me on that? 

Mr. FORCE. I would like to ask one question, because so much of 
this does come to the schools. One thing I would be very careful 
about, given your remark that it is for all children, to watch the 
supplement not supplant problem in your language. We will find 
some way around that, meaning that if everyone is in agreement 
to do that, there is some way we can do it. I would caution you, 
if you want to use Chapter 1 money but have it for all children, 
how that is worded. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Let me interrupt you a minute. Chapter 1 funding 
for the Chapter 1 eligible. The service is available for all families 
on a sliding scale, where they then pay their way. But it is conven- 
ient and it is there. As a matter of fact, then the programs would 
be supported by other than Chapter 1 funding. And it does not 
have to be at the school, it does not have to be provided by the 
school, but it could be coordinated somehow. 

Mr. FORCE. Given that, I am sorry I misunderstood you. Can you 
possibly get such a proposal, either through separate legislation or 
into all the different pieces of legislation, so that when I went to 
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the other agencies, because I have to coordinate this, that when I 
walk into their office, they have to coordinate it with me as well? 

Ms. WOOLSEY. I do not know. I know that if we start here, I real- 
ly think they are going to want to coordinate with you. 

Mrs. OCHOA. Could I respond to your statement, too? When you 
talk about making it available to all the children, it goes back to 
one of the questions asked previously about what kind of change 
does Chapter 1 bring. I think that when you have any categorical 
rogram, such as Chapter 1, be a successful, dynamic program, it 
rings about change at that school and in the district. That has 
been my experience. 

I cannot tell you how many things have started in our district 
with Chapter 1 and now are institutionalized strategies in the dis- 
trict, and we have moved on to do other things. It brings about a 
dynamic tension that is very healthy. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Especially when the classroom does not use pull- 
out. As long as they bring all that into the classroom, everybody 
benefits from it. 

Mrs. OCHOA. I am sorry, but I have to respond to that, too. Some 
people have this notion is that you take these poor little children 
out of this exciting classroom, and you march them down the halls 
with their little heads bent down, and they go in this ugly little 
cell, and they are given ditto sheets for an hour. That is not nec- 
essarily pull-out. 

One of the most successful strategies we have in reading in the 
country is reading recovery. It is a pull-out. So I am careful when 
I hear the word pull-out used in a negative way. I have to say, it 
does not necessarily have to be negative; it may be very successful, 
and it may meet the exact needs of che children of that school. 

I think as Dick Force pointed out, he said his programs have a 
combination of in-class and pull-out. All of our schools have that. 
The Success for All program in Mrs. Toscano's school has in-class 
and pull-out. To give one-on-one tutorial we know is the best way 
to "fix" a child in a particular area, but you are not going to do that 
sitting in the middle of a classroom. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. That is the flexibility you are talking about. 

Mrs. OCHOA. Your point about integrated services for all chil- 
dren, I think that would happen anyway, even if you did not have 
a sliding scale, even if you provide that. I see it happening in our 
district. Again, it is something that a Chapter 1 school started. I 
see the whole concept of what we call Healthy Start in our state, 
reaching out to other schools that do not have the great numbers 
because they see the need to. Chapter 1 is a powerful catalyst, and 
I think it happens. 

I would love to see language — and I wish we could come up with 
it right now at the table, but we certainly will think about it— on 
how you can make it happen without mandating it. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Ms. Wise? 

Ms. Wise. I am very much in favor of coordinated services, but 
I am really looking at it with a bit of caution about the responsibil- 
ities that will be put on the schools and the role that Chapter 1 
will be playing. 

About three of four years ago, the Casey Foundation in Connecti- 
cut had an innovative project in the State of Maryland, and that 
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is coordinated services. At that point, they pulled together the 
school, social services, and health services, and had the whole con- 
cept of one-stop shopping. By the third year, there was only one in- 
stitution that was working, and that was the school. It was really 
sad. 

What bogged it down? I really do not know personally because 
I was not directly involved in it. The schools were plugging along, 
they were really developing all these wonderful programs, but 
health and social services got left behind. They never got off the 
ground. 

My point is, some people say, yes, it would be good for me. I 
think that it will be good to have it based in the school because, 
as Pat would say, the positive image that schools have as far as 
parents go. However, my question is, when you talk about Chapter 
1 funding, will it get affected? Please do not change Chapter 1 from 
being an educational program. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Right. 

Ms. Wise. One of the things in the school restructuring effort 
that is never addressed is that in order for schools to get better, 
we have to talk about instruction. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. I want to be very clear. My concept of coordinated 
services is a support of Chapter 1. It is funded separately. 

Ms. WISE. If you are going to give us the responsibility to coordi- 
nate the services, I agree. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. I do not even think you have to be responsible for 
coordinating the services. I think we need to step up to the need 
for coordinated services. It could be on the school site, they could 
be near the school site, they could be coordinated with the school 
so that they are convenient and complete. I am not, believe me, 
telling you that it is your responsibility to leave here now and add 
that to your plate. 

Ms. Wise. I guess it is pretty much a response to Congressman 
Gunderson earlier because he was speaking about it. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. He is down there; I am up here. 

Ms. Kelly. I like the idea of the incentive grant. I think, increas- 
ingly, we are asked to do more with less. There would be some of 
us, if the grant were out there, we would go after it. Maybe then 
when other people see, yes, it can be done, and we have made the 
mistakes and had the trials and tribulations, then other people 
would get involved and it would become more acceptable to them. 
At least they would try it then. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Some pilot programs then. I agree with you. I 
think that would be very good. 

Mrs. TOSCANO. I would also like to agree with Dr. Kelly. I think 
incentive grants would be really important in helping schools come 
on board with this type of a program. I am very concerned about 
mandating this type of program. I do think that is something we 
certainly want to encourage. 

I had an experience, when I was in special education. I wus as- 
signed to a building that had an occupational therapy unit and a 
physical therapy unit. While those are very important things for 
students to be involved in, who need those types of services, what 
I discovered, upon getting into that building, was that the focus of 
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the building was physical therapy and occupational therapy and 
not education. 

So in response to Ms. Wise's concern, I want to coordinate serv- 
ices with those agencies. I desperately need those services for my 
students. But I need to be very careful that my ultimate outcome 
is the education of the children. That is a very complex issue. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. E ; ght. I see this as a separate program that pro- 
vides you with children who are "there," who can learn. It is not 
one taking away from the other; it is building on what you are 
doing. 

Let me ask you a softbail question, but it is important to me. 
When I visit a Chapter 1 program, I am only there for a short time. 
Tell me r each one of you, the most important thing I should be 
looking for to be sure that this is a good program, or the question 
I should ask? 

Mrs. OCHOA. How is this program coordinated with the regular 
program? 
Ms. WOOLSEY. Good. 

Mrs. TOSCANO. Talk to a child. Ask them what they are doing 
and how do they feel about what they are learning. 

Ms. WISE. Look at how the teacher is interacting with the stu- 
dents and the kinds of activities that are being provided to the chil- 
dren. Are the children excited in what they are doing. 

Ms. KELLY. I would agree. See if the children are happy. See 
what is around the rooms, in the hallways, and how that reflects 
what is going on in the school. 

Mr. Force. Echoing Carley but adding: Does the child see the 
relevance to what they are doing in Chapter 1 to what they are 
doing in that classroom? 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Do you mean, they have to know that they are in 
a Chapter 1 program? 

Mrs. OCHOA. It does not have to be called Chapter 1 though. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. I am trying to get it clear. 

Mr. Force. Generally, it is something different that is being 
done. Does the child see it as part of a whole, rather than two sepa- 
rate things. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Good. Thank you. The next time I go, I will look 
through even a different set of eyes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Lynn. 

About IV2 miles from the house where I was born, raised, and 
still live in Flint, Michigan, we have, in the northwest quadrant of 
Flint, taken three elementry schools— Gundry Elementry, Holmes 
Middle School, and Northwestern High— and we have been doing 
coordination of services. I have been working on coordination of 
services for a number of years, trying to encourage it. 

In Genesee County, Michigan, where Flint is located, I am trying 
to add up the number of school districts within Genesee County. 
I come up to 19 already just from memory, and I know I am miss- 
ing some. Yet, there is one governing body for the county, and then 
several local city councils. In the Department of Health and 
Human Services at the local level, the health department is sepa- 
rate, and social services is separate. 
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The question is, can we do something on the Federal level? The 
county Board of Commissioners will be called upon, say by about 
20 school boards, to provide some coordination of services, not just 
in this district. In the Flint Board of Education, there are four high 
schools and numerous elementary schools. How do we encourage 
the local department of health, the local department of social serv- 
ices, and the local department of mental health to provide services 
in these 20 different school districts and many different school 
buildings? 

One thing that has occurred to me is that maybe we can talk to 
Donna Shalala, who is the Secretary of Health Services, and Dick 
Riley, Secretary of Education, and see what we can do at the Fed- 
eral level. Much of the money that flows to that department of 
health at the county level and that flows to the department of so- 
cial services is Federal dollars. Perhaps we can start some of that 
on the top here in Washington. 

Mrs. TOSCANO. I would respond to your question by saying that 
incentive dollars are the real answer. If you tie dollars into the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services with an incentive that 
they work with local school districts to establish these kinds of pro- 
grams, then we solve Mr. Force's problem: they will come to us and 
work with us because the incentive is there. We are all struggling 
for dollars right now, and that is a real incentive. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I think that might be a solution. For 29 years 
now I have served in a legislative capacity. Very often the county 
board of commissioners has all these requests. Local boards of edu- 
cation, they may not be able to dso something because they are 
called upon to do other things, too. 

I think I will be communicating with Donna Shalala and Dick 
Riley and see what we can do in those two departments. We have 
established good cooperation between the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Education for our training programs. Perhaps 
now we can do the same thing on the Federal level between the 
Department of Education and HHS. 

I have so many questions, but we have to go over and vote. Let 
me ask you one quick question, if I may. 

The national assessment of Chapter 1 stated that the current 
uses of the schoolwide projects are largely unimaginative. What 
can this committee do to promote more and better schoolwide pro- 
grams? As a corollary of that, should that figure of the 75 percent 
poverty threshold be changed? Those are two questions, but I am 
trying to cram some things in here. 

Mrs. OCHOA. Could I respond to the percentage level? 

Chairman KlLDEE. Sure. 

Mrs. OCHOA. The other one is very much the same question: how 
do we motivate people to do better things? I am not sure that any 
of us really has the answer. 

On the percentage, there is research to substantiate that a great- 
er percentage of children do have academic failure in a school that 
has 60 percent and above poverty. The percentage of children fail- 
ing in achievement in that school, when it falls below 60 percent 
poverty, is a great deal lower. My personal view of that is that we 
should not go below 60 percent on schoolwide. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Anyone else, on either part of the question? 
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Mrs. Toscano. I would like to respond to the first part of the 
question by referring back, again, to the document that I would 
like to see this committee develop. That document can be a collec- 
tion of innovative and imaginative Chapter 1 programs. That docu- 
ment needs to get into the hands of local principals who are looking 
for programs like this. The document needs, I feel, to serve as the 
vehicle for what is out there that is really working. 

Chairman Kildee. Ms. Wise? 

Ms. WISE. For 22 years, we were shackled with compliance is- 
sues. It is only now that we are finding our wings, with all the 
things that we can do. Give us a chance, because we are going to 
be a lot more imaginative. 

As far as the percentage goes, I will go to 50 percent, because 
that means that maybe we can really impact more schools and im- 
prove schools for the children, not only during Chapter 1 time but 
throughout the day. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Dr. Kelly? 

Ms. Kelly. I agree with Mrs. Toscano. If we could have a list, 
a booklet of best practices, I know that would have really helped 
me start. 

I think another thing that would be important is that if a school 
is going to be schoolwide, and if the principal took two other teach- 
ers and went to talk to that other staff, just that power, and an- 
swering their questions one on one, would certainly help a lot. 

Chairman KlLDEE. One quick answer, Mr. Force? 

Mr. FORCE. I would defer to Mrs. Ochoa's comments to your 
question. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I want to thank you. We do have to go over 
and vote. Since it is this close to the noon hour, there is probably 
no point in coming back. This has been really a great panel, collec- 
tively and individually. It has been very helpful. I have talked to 
my staff director, Susan Wilhelm, here, and we have gathered some 
great ideas. We really appreciate this panel. 

We will keep the record open for two additional weeks, for addi- 
tional testimony. We may submit some extra questions to the five 
of you. 

With that, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:53 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.] 
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HEARING ON H.R. 6, MIGRANT EDUCATION 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1993 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., Room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Becerra, Woolsey, Ro- 
mero-Barcelo, Goodling, Gunderson, McKeon, and Miller, 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Lynn Schuser, pro- 
fessional staff member; Margaret Kajeckas, legislative Associate; 
Kris Gilbert, legislative specialist; and Lynn Selmser, professional 
staff member. 

Chairman Kildee. The Subcommittee on Elementary, becondary, 
and Vocational Education convenes this morning for its eighteenth 
hearing on H.R. 6, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
reauthorization. 

This morning we will focus on the Migrant Education Program 
authorized under Chapter 1, which provides services designed to 
meet the unique needs of migrant children. This committee has a 
long history of working with the migrant community to ensure that 
the needs of their children are addressed. We are glad to continue 
that dialogue today. 

Before I introduce our witnesses, I would like to recognize my 
good friend and ranking Republican member of both the sub- 
committee and the full committee, Congressman Bill Goodling. 

Mr. GOODLING. I will bypass any opening statement. 

Chairman Kildee. For any particular reason? 

Mr. Goodling. Just since we are here till midnight each night. 
I'm not sure we're quite awake yet this morning. 

Chairman Kildee. We have been working till about midnight— 
1 o'clock the other night. We have been working hard at it anyway. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Lynn C. Woolsey follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Lynn C Woolsey, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of California 

Thank you for calling this hearing on migrant education programs in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. 

California is one of the States that easily comes to mind when people think ot 
the need for special programs for the children of migrant workers. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the migrant, or seasonal farmworker, population is steadily increasing 
throughout America, and almost every State needs to direct special attention to the 
educational needs of the children from these families. 
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? y my « r^A^v !» lonal district, the Migrant Education Program serves approxi- 
mately 2,500 children, mostly in Sonoma County. One of the things I really like 
about the program is that the whole family is enrolled, not just the student. In addi- 
tion the school is notified of any problems that the family may be having which 
would affect the child s readiness to learn— and you know, Mr. Chairman, that this 
ties right into my focus on coordinating services between schools and other pro- 
grams. r 

1 am glad to have this opportunity to learn more about the Migrant Education 
Program and I look forward to hearing the witnesses. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Our first witness today is a member of this 
committee and a very good friend, the Honorable Robert Andrews 
from New Jersey. 



STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. ANDREWS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning And' I 
also say good morning to your distinguished ranking member and 
our new friend, Mr. Miller. 

I want to lend my voice this morning to yours and Mr. Good- 
ling s, in particular, who over the years have championed the cause 
of a group of people who truly must be the most powerless people 
in American society, and that is young children who are part of mi- 
grant families. They don't live in anyone's district. As a matter of 
fact, they live in a lot of people's districts in the course of a year 
or a two- or three-year cycle. They are not a part of any political 
action committee or special interest group. I suppose the huge ma- 
jority of the time their parents do not vote, by definition. 

This is a group of people it would be very easy to forget about 
and let fall between the cracks. You have not done that, Mr. Chair- 
man. You and Mr. Goodling, I know, for years have been vigilant 
that the needs of these children be addressed. I thank you for that, 
and I wanted, in my own limited way, to suggest some ways that 
I might help and join you in that effort. 

In listening to some of the leaders on this issue from my State 
of New Jersey a few months ago, it became obvious that there are 
many, many problems involved in the education of migrant chil- 
dren, but one of the most pressing problems is the problem of a 
lack of continuity in the educational experience. 

A child who begins school in September in one district, in one 
part of the country, may well wind up being in another district in 
October or November, may wind up being in Puerto Rico, or some 
other place, for the winter months, and then back in another dis- 
trict in the mainland United States in the spring, then be in no 
kind of program at all in the summer, unless they are fortunate 
enough to be in one of the summer programs that have been au- 
thorized under this law previously. 

There are a lot of dedicated teachers, and there are a lot of dedi- 
cated institutions that try to lift those children up along the way. 
But even as a layperson, even as someone who is not a professional 
educator, I can understand that the lack of continuity in that 
child's educational experience must be a major impediment, a 
major impediment to educational progress. 

I would like to suggest two ways that we might use this law to 
try to deal with that problem, and they both spin out of the rapid 
advance of technology that we have seen in the last 10 to 15 years. 
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One is in the area of cable television, and the second is in the area 
of computers and computer networks. 

In the area of cable television, the law in this country, whether 
it is at the local level or the Federal level, vests and grants a 
unique economic asset that is the monopoly power and the monop- 
oly right to enjoy a cable television franchise and to be the only kid 
on the block, the only competitor. 

That is truly a public asset that is vested and granted by the 
law. I think that an appropriate reciprocal obligation for the holder 
of such a franchise is to take on, where appropriate, the obligation 
to make viewing services and cable services available to help facili- 
tate the* education of migrant children. 

There is no good reason why cable operators in New Jersey, or 
Texas, or California, or any other part of our country, could not be 
pressed into service in such a way that their good airwaves and 
auspices could be used to carry an educational program that would 
have some continuity so the child who begins to receive instruction 
in September in New Jersey and receives further video instruction 
in November in Texas and further video instruction perhaps in San 
Juan in the months of January and February could not have some 
continuity. 

I am not suggesting that migrant children should be taught only 
by cable television and video. That would not work; I'm sure of 
that. But, as an important supplement to the human element of 
teaching, I think it is a tool that we should use, and I don't think 
it is a tool that should be underwritten and paid for by the tax- 
payers of the country. I think that it is a legitimate, credible, and 
responsible request of those who enjoy the cable broadcasting 
rights in our society and our system to offer that as a part of their 
public franchise and their public asset. 

Second, in the area of computers, the first time I touched a com- 
puter in my educational experience was when I was a freshman in 
college, in 1975. Today, our children in nursery schools, in child 
care centers, are dealing with computers at the ages of two and 
three, and they are working with their parents around the kitchen 
table on computers sometimes even younger than that. 

We thought about computers, in the first instance, as kind of a 
gimmick or a gadget for education. They have become much, much 
more than that. They have become part of the mainstream of the 
daily process of communicating and learning. 

Another way to attack the continuity problem would be some sys 
tem— some system — where funding is provided, where experiments 
and other programs could be used to give children computer access, 
on a regular basis, to a coherent curriculum and a coherent body 
of knowledge, so that the classroom experience they are enjoying 
in person each day could be supplemented and complemented by 
computer-based curricula and computer-based programming that, 
again, would have continuity because they would be hooked up to 
an ongoing system. 

I think that the first way we should approach this is to ask some 
of the leading curriculum developers and computer companies in 
our country to voluntarily participate. Some of them probably al- 
ready do and deserve credit for that. 

22 9 
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Beyond the voluntary participation, I think it is a wise and good 
use of the public funds that we put into this program to try to find 
ways to enhance the computer learning capability of students, not 
so they can learn how to use computers necessarily, but so that the 
technology of widely disseminating and sharing information can be 
used to their benefit, so that they don't suffer so many disruptions 
and don't suffer such discontinuities in their educational experi- 
ence. 

There may be other examples of technological progress that could 
help these children. I do not submit that this is an exhaustive or 
comprehensive list. What I do submit is, I would like to see the 
committee consider, in this part of the ESEA, some initiatives that 
would give us the tools, give us the tools to use the advances in 
information technology to attack the problem of lack of continuity 
in the education of these children. 

Again, I want to close by saying that we hear a lot of rhetoric 
in politics about political people being selfish and motivated by spe- 
cial interests and motivated by the narrow concerns of the next 
election. Mr. Chairman, under your work and that of Mr. Goodling, 
for many, many years, there has been a good faith and concerted 
effort to educate these children who have absolutely no political 
voice, who are absolutely cut out of the process. And I applaud and 
commend you for that. If there is some way I can add my voice to 
it, I very much want to do so. 

Thank you for your attention this morning. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Andrews. 

You mentioned the first time you had touched a computer was 
when you were a freshman in college. I think the first time I 
touched a computer was when I was a freshman in the Congress. 
I don't know how close those years were together. But my own chil- 
dren, who are now young adults, from the very beginning of their 
lives were familiar with computers, and they are just a tool, almost 
like a pencil, to them now, they are so used to that. 

Just briefly, could you describe — say a migrant student is in a 
particular area, would you describe, say within a day or a week, 
how they would plug into the school system that is there and plug 
into this long distance learning? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Well, the short answer is, I don't know. The best 
judgment would be made by the teachers onsite as to the best way 
to do that. But what I am suggesting to you is, the teachers onsite 
would have the option of making a part of their curriculum the 
plug-in to this system. The students would be guaranteed access to 
the hardware and the technology to make it happen. The teachers 
would be themselves trained and educated as to the structure of 
the curriculum. 

So let's say that a math teacher in Cumberland County, New 
Jersey, who is teaching migrant children in the month of Septem- 
ber, would know — actually, a better example would be teaching 
children in the month of May — would know that the National 
Mathematics Curriculum for second graders was going to cover a 
certain topic in the months of May and June. She would know that, 
or he would know that, and would also know that that student had 
a computer unit that could plug that student into the month of 
May and June homework assignments and curriculum. 
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The teacher would then have the option of integrating that pro- 
gram into what she is teaching the student in the second grade in 
the classroom. It would be a very difficult task for teachers. I don't 
mean to discount how difficult it would be to integrate that. But 
I think, if we gave the teacher the tool of integration, he or she 
could use it wisely, and the teacher would know that the student 
had been a part of this ongoing curriculum since September. 

If the teacher, through the data base and the other aspects that 
this bill establishes, would know that since September this student 
had had the opportunity to plug into the mathematics development 
curriculum, t'ae teacher would know the student had had certain 
learning experiences throughout that school year and would have 
a better sense of where the student was coming from. 

That's how it would work. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GOODUNG. Well, I can top both of you. I haven t touched a 
computer yet and make very sure that I don't touch any machinery 
in my office. I did once or twice, because I'm a fussbudget on turn- 
ing off lights. There are some lights I turn off as I pass three, four 
times a day probably. But I turned off some of those machines on 
the desks of my staff at night, because I thought they were using 
energy and shouldn't be, and I guess I disrupted their whole activ- 
ity, because the computer is programmed to operate at that time. 
I don't know. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I did that once and lost an entire county s worth 
of names. I've learned not to do that, 

Mr. GOODLING. So I don't touch anything anymore, 

I thank you for your testimony, and I think we will be searching 
for all sorts of ways to try to make sure that continuity is one of 
our major themes. I think you have given us some good ideas. 

In some of the proposals that have been tossed around by myself 
and Chairman Ford, we indicate that, after consultation with the 
States, the Secretary is authorized to make grants to and enter 
into contracts with State educational agencies for activities to im- 
prove the intrastate coordination, including the use of technology, 
among State and local education agencies for migrant children. I 
think that's where you could fill in the blanks. 

So I thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 

Mr. GOODLING. And I agree wholeheartedly that these are the 
children who have very few advocates in the world to really fight 
their cause, and we take that responsibility pretty seriously. 

Mr. ANDREWS. And I'm sure it is appreciated. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you for coming. 

This is an area, as a freshman, that I'm learning a great deal 
about. I'm glad there is support outside of this small committee for 
working on the problems. I look forward to learning more about it 
and working with you. Thank you. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your time. I look forward to working 
with you. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Thank you very much. 

Our next panel consists of Dr. Tadeo Reyna, president, National 
Association of Migrant Educators, from Kingsville, Texas; Mr Raul 
de la Rosa, director, Washington State Supplementary Education 
Programs for the National Association of State Directors of Migrant 
Education, from Olympia, Washington; Mr. Wendell Rollason, exec- 
utive vice president, Redlands Christian Migrant Association, 
Immokalee, Florida; and Ms. Delia Pompa, education consultant, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Reyna. 



STATEMENTS OF TADEO REYNA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MIGRANT EDUCATORS, KINGSVILLE, TEXAS; 
RAUL DE LA ROSA, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON STATE SUP- 
PLEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF MIGRANT EDU- 
CATION, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON; WENDELL ROLLASON, EX- 
ECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, REDLANDS CHRISTIAN MIGRANT 
ASSOCIATION, IMMOKALEE, FLORIDA; AND DELIA POMPA, 
EDUCATION CONSULTANT, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Reyna. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 

subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify in support 

of legislation which addresses the educational needs of migrant 

children. 

I am Dr Tadeo Reyna, president of the National Association of 
Migrant Educators. I am also the director of the Central Stream 
Migrant Education Program Coordination Center, situated at 
Texas A&I University in Kingsville, Texas. The Center provides 
training and technical assistance to local and State migrant edu- 
cation projects in a 16-State service area. 

The NAME organization is proud to present its Comprehensive 
Plan for the Education of America's Migrant Children. The plan re- 
flects the findings and the recommendations of the National Com- 
mission on Migrant Education and, most importantly, the plan re- 
flects the contributions and suggestions from grassroots level prac- 
titioners throughout the Nation. 

Under section 1201, the NAME plan recommends: number one, 
an emphasis on funding and services for currently migratory chil- 
dren by switching from a full-time equivalent count to an actual 
student count as the basis for funding allocations; and, number 
two, a minimum entitlement of $100,000 to each State education 
agency to serve migratory children. 

Under section 1202, the NAME plan recommends: number one, 
specific goals for programs in the legislation, such as to assist mi- 
gratory children in transition between and among schools in attain- 
ing promotion and staying on grade level, in making systematic 
progress toward graduation, and in acquiring competency in the 
English language. 

Number two, program evaluation requirements which link needs 
assessment and services as related to the goals of migrant edu- 
cation. 
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Number three, a requirement that State education agencies de- 
velop a comprehensive statewide plan to ensure the migrant child 
with access and equity to school activities, programs, and policies. 

Number four, the migrant status of a child, ages 3 to 21 inclu- 
sive, for a period of five years. 

Number five, the transition of former migratory students into 
other appropriate programs and services over a two-year period. 

Number six, the requirement for States to utilize the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System in a timely and accurate manner 
for the transfer of migrant student records and other pertinent in- 
formation. , . 

Number seven, the appropriate consultation with parent advisory 
councils and the involvement of parents in the planning and oper- 
ation of programs and projects at both the State and local levels, 
to ensure that parents are informed of school policies and student 
rights as they move from school to school and State to State. 

Number eight, the systematic consultation by State agencies 
with migrant Head Start and migrant Even Start programs in 
planning and implementing preschool programs and projects for 
migratory children. 

Under section 1203, the NAME plan recommends statutory lan- 
guage which requires the establishment of: 

One, at least three Migrant Education Program Coordination 
Centers to provide training and technical assistance to local and 
State education agencies. 

Number two, a National Migrant Student Record 1 ransfer bys- 
tem for the transmittal of school records and other pertinent infor- 
mation of migratory children. u 

Number three, a National Migrant Secondary Service Center to 
provide and facilitate services to enhance the opportunity for mi- 
grant students to graduate from high school. 

Number four, a National Technology Center to develop and oper- 
ate national instructional television services to ensure the continu- 
ity of instruction for migratory children as they move from State 
to State. XT r ... 

Number five, a National Migrant Identification Network to facili- 
tate the identification and enrollment of migratory students. 

Number six, anv other program, activity, or project, as deter- 
mined by State administrators of migratory education programs, 
which supports or improves the coordination of educational services 
for migratory children. 

Under section 1404, the NAME plan recommends a minimum ad- 
ministrative grant of $100,000 to operate a State migrant edu- 
cation program which will assure that every State has the capacity 
to provide the necessary leadership for migrant education at the 
State level. .... 
' The NAME plan also recommends that grants be made available 
to conduct research and demonstration projects to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of educational programs for migrant children; number 
two, a National Demographic/Ethnographic Study of the Migrant 
Education Program; and number three, that a portion of funding 
for numerous elementary and secondary programs be set aside ex- 
pressly for migrant students, based on the successful implementa- 
tion of the set-aside within the Even Start Program. 
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*rJlrp n f k y f° U f f ?u y MA r A^ attent L on - 1 res P ec tfully request that the 
entire text of the NAME Comprehensive Plan for the Education of 
Americas Migrant Children, which is attached, be made part of the 
sfdeSdTn detail recommendations in the plan may be con- 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The NAME Comprehensive Plan for the Education of America's 
Migrant Children is on file at the subcommittee's office ] 
Line prepared statement of Tadeo Reyna follows-] 
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Dn Tadeo Reyna 



TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MIGRANT EDUCATORS (N.A.M.E.) 



Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify in support of legislation, which addresses the educational needs of migrant children. I am Dr. 
Tadeo Reyna, President of the National Association of Migrant Educators (N.A.M.E.). I am also 
the Director of the Central Stream Migrant Education Program Coordination Cent.;, situated at 
Texas A&I University i>i Kingsville, Texas. The Center provides training and technical assistance 
to local and state migrant education projects in a 16-state service area. 

The N.A.ME. organization is proud to present its Comprehensive Plan for the Education of 
America's Migrant Children (see attachment) through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) which is being considered for reauthorization. The plan reflects the findings and the 
recommendations of the National Commission on Migrant Education and, most importantly, the plan 
reflects the contributions and suggestions from grassroots level practitioners throughout the nation. 

Under Section 1201, the N.A.M.E. plan recommends: 

( 1 ) an emphasis on funding and services for currently migratory children, by switching from 
a fulltime equivalent count to an actual student count as the basis for funding allocations, and 

(2) a minimum entitlement of $100,000 to each state education agency to serve migratory 
children. 



Under Section 1202, the N.A.M.E. plan recommends: 

(1) specific goals for programs in the legislation, such as, to assist migratory children: in 
transition between and among schools, in attaining promotion and staying on grade level, in 
making systematic progress toward graduation, and in acquiring competency in the 
English language, 

(2) program evaluation requirements which link needs assessment and services as related to the 
goals of migrant education, 

(3) a requirement that state education agencies develop a comprehensive statewide plan to 
ensure the migrant child with access and equity to school activities, programs, and policies, 

(4) the migrant status of a child, ages 3-21 inclusive, for a period of five years, 

(5) the transition of formerly migratory students into other appropriate programs and services, 
ovu i two-year period, 

(6) the requirement for States to utilize the Migrant School Record Transfer System in a timely 
and accurate manner for the transfer of migrant student school records and other pertinent 
information, 

(7) the appropriate consultation with parent advisory councils and the involvement of parents 
in the planning and operation of programs and projects, at both the local and state educa- 
tion agency levels, to ensure that parents are informed of school policies and children's 
rights, as they move from school to school, and 
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(8) the systematic consultations by state education agencies with migrant Head Start and 
migrant Even Stan programs in planning and implementing preschool programs and 
projects for migratory children. 

Under Section 1203» the N.A.M.E. plan recommends statutory language which requires the 
establishment of: 

(1) at least three Migrant Education Program Coordination Centers to provide training and 
technical assistance to local and state migrant education projects, 

(2) a National Migrant Student Record Transfer System for the transmittal of school records 
and other pertinent information of migratory children, 

(3) a National Migrant Secondary Service Center to provide and facilitate scrvit.s to 
enhance the opportunity for migratory students to graduate from high school, 

(4) a National Technology Center to develop and operate national instructional television 
services to ensure the continuity of instruction for migratory children, as they move 
from state to state, 

(5) a National Migrant Identification Network to facilitate the identification and enrollment 
of migratory students, as they move from state to state, and 

(6) any other program, activity, or project, as determined by state administrators of migrant 
education programs, which supports or improves the coordination of educational services 
for interstate migrant children. 

Under Section 1404, the N.A.M.E. plan recommends: 

(1) a minimum administrative grant of $100,000 to operate a state migrant education pro- 
gram, which will assure that every state has the capacity to provide the necessary leader- 
ship for migrant education at the state level. 

The N.A.M.E. plan also recommends: 

( 1 ) that grants be made available to conduct research and demonstration projects to improve 
the effectiveness of educational programs for migratory children who reside in two or 
move states, 

(2) . a National Demographic/Ethnographic Study of the Migrant Education Program, and 

(3) that a portion of funding for numerous elementary and secondary programs be set aside 
expressly for migrant students, based on the successful implementation of the set-aside 
within the Even Stan Program. 



Thank you for your kind attention, and I respectfully request that the entire text of the N.A.M.E. 
.Comprehensive Plan for the Education of America's M'gnni Children ^ made part of the record so 
that all of the recommendations in the plan may be considered in detail. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you. Without objection, your entire tes- 
timony will be included in the record. Thank you, Dr. Reyna. 

[The prepared statement of Winford "Joe" Miller, Consultant, 
and response to it from the Department of Education follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF WINFORD MILLER 

TO THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Subcommittee, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to present testimony on behalf of the 
reauthorization of the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program. For more than a 
quarter of a century, this program has expanded educational opportunities for 
America's most at-risk children, those whose education is repeatedly 
interrupted while they move with their families for uncertain and low-paying 
work in the nation's fields and orchards. 

My testimony is based on a deep and lasting commitment to this 
program and the children it serves, dating back to the 1960's. From 1969 
through my retirement at the end of 1987, 1 was director of the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System, which represented a pioneering application of 
technology to tracking a mobile student population and forwarding critical 
educational and health information to their successive schools. Since my 
retirement as director, I have continued my involvement by serving as a 
consultant to a number of Migrant Education programs and to o model Migrant 
Even Start project. Most recently, I helped develop a Comprehensive Plan for 
the Education of Migrant Children that was submitted to Congress by the 
National Association of Migrant Educators in November of 1992. This was the 
most extensive and detailed set of recommendations ever made on behalf of 
migrant children, and it is very gratifying to note that many of its proposals 
are reflected in the legislation introduced by my good friends, 
Congressman Bill Ford of Michigan and Congressman Bill Goodling of 
Pennsylvania. 

1 heartily commend Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling for drafting a bill that 
clearly identifies the educational needs of migrant children arising from 
repeated moves, educational disruption, cultural and language barriers, social 
isolation, poverty, and health and nutritional problems. It is very encouraging 
to see legislation that proposes to give migrant children an opportunity to meet 
challenging educational standards. I personally support this most worthwhile 
objective, which is fully consistent .with the purposes and concepts set forth in 
the proposals which I helped develop for NA.M.E. With all due respect, 
however, there are some provisions in the legislation advanced by Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Goodling which may not provide the most effective means for dealing with 
the needs of the migrant student population, and which in some cases could be 
counter-productive to the intent of the legislation. 

Although the Migrant Education Program must he defined in the statute as a 
statr -rant pro^ram -and I salute Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodlim/ for preserving 
this essential feature -it is equally important that the legislation bill support 
the principle that Migrant Education is a national program serving the 
educational needs of children moving between states. While the proposed bill 
properly focuses on actively migratory children and the educational needs 
arising from their mobility, it also calls for the discontinuation of the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS). Since its implementation in 1970, 
this system has been the primary instrument for maintaining educational 
continuity for actively migrating children. To dismantle it would have a 
chilling effect on efforts to coordinate education for migrant students, and 
would produce disastrous consequences for many such children. 

I have to believe that Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling, who have been 
consistent supporters of the Migrant Program and MSRTS for many years, 
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were responding to some gross misinformation concerning the effectiveness and 
cost efficiency of the system. For example, it is my understanding that the 
Office of Migrant Education in the s U. S. Department of Education informed the 
Congressmen that the cost of transferring a single student record was $130. If 
this were true I would have difficulty myself in defending the continued 
existence of MSRTS. However, the reality is rather different. In the 1991*92 
contract year the records system forwarded, by actual count, a total of 
3,809,746 student records. This number included 2,126,988 educational and 
1,543,738 health records. If the OME estimate of a $25 million total cost for 
operating the system at the national, state and local levels was reasonably 
accurate-and we must remember it is only an estimate--the cost per record 
transferred comes down to only $6.56 each. For the" educational records alone, 
the cost per record is $11.75, less than 10 percent of the unit cost which 
Mr. Goodling cited during the hearing on June 30, 1993. And that cost covers 
everything involved, including data entry, communications, research and 
development, computers, software and software development, training and 
technical assistance, and everything else that is needed to sustain a national 
information network. For the national computer center in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, which maintains terminals in nearly every state, maintains the data 
base, generates millions of records and reports, trains users and actually 
transfers the records for a contract totalling, in 1991-92, $5.65 million, the cost 
per. record was only $1.48. 

It will be my pleasure to provide you with ample documentation of the 
continuing need for this system and of its general effectiveness over the years, 
even though I have never claimed that it achieved perfection. I will also 
address several other areas in which I believe the proposed legislation is either 
inadequate to address the needs of migrant children or potentially self- 
defeating in the way it would impact upon implementation. These areas 
include: 

7ne reduction of the eligibility period to 24 months. 
The summer school adjustment. 
Special treatment for a single slate. 
Interstate coordination activities. 

THE MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM 

In September 1991, the National Commission on Migrant Education 
issued a report on MSRTS based on an intensive two-year study. In spite of 
the fact that the Commission's work began with a preconceived notion that 
MSRTS was a failure, the report concluded that the system was the first and 
only national database serving migrant children, that it was supported by a 
voluntary network of 49 states, that it maintained centralized information on 
over 600,000 migrant students, and that it was a mechanism for facilitating 
interstate coordination and cooperation. The Commission found that the 
potential of MSRTS had been diminished as its functions expanded so that it 
came to emphasize data management and administrative reports to the 
detriment of its basic purpose, that of transferring student information. The 
Commission therefore recommended not that the system be discontinued, but 
that MSRTS be updated and simplified, and that states be required to enter 
essential educational and health information so tha*. the system could achieve 
its primary mission. 

On the whole, I found the Commission's recommendations to be sensible 
and useful. I can say this without fear of being accused of blind confidence in 
th\> Commission. Indeed, just the opposite is true. The Commission went 
about its work of studying the effectiveness of MSRTS by ignoring my nearly 
20 years as the director of the system. Even though hundreds of people at the 
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national, state and local levels testified about MSRTS to the Commission, I was 
never invited to share with this body the insights and perspectives acquired 
from continuous day-to-day responsibility for the system from its very 
beginnings through its greatest periods of growth and success. As a result, the 
Commission's report, Keeping Up With Our Nation's Migrant Students, lacks 
one very important perspective-mine. The Commission was essentially correct 
in depicting a steady digression of MSRTS away from its original mission of 
transferring records. What it does not reflect is that most of the diversion- 
excepting only the decision by Congress in 1974 to use MSRTS's data as the 
basis for allocating funds-took place in very recent years, i.e., after I was no 
longer the director. 

Throughout my years as director I was asked by state directors of 
migrant education to produce reports of various kinds. It was only natural for 
me to be responsive to the state directors, because it was they who developed 
the records transfer system in the first place. Recognizing the need for a 
dependable process for getting critical educational information to schools 
receiving migrant students, the directors agreed early on to set-aside a portion 
of each state's entitlement to fund the MSRTS. We operated this way until the 
MSRTS was written into Section 143 of the law, specifically to ensure 
continuity for the system in case any state ever balked at the ideas of reserving 
two percent of its funds for records transfer. Even though MSRTS has been 
funded as a Federal contract under a set-aside since 1974, it remains defined 
in the law as a state system of records. So I tried to be responsive to the state 
directors, but I tried also to limit reports to those that helped to identify mobile 
migrant children and helped enhance continuity in their education. 

However, my successor, with encouragement and support from the Office 
of Migrant Education, developed a complex and costly process for using MSRTS 
to generate needs assessment and evaluation reports for all students, states 
and school districts. The states were already obligated to produce state and 
individual needs assessments and to evaluate their programs, so the use of 
MSRTS, funded under the set-aside for interstate coordination, to help states 
fulfill basic program requirements was dubious from the outset. Nevertheless, 
enormous expenditures of tiir.e and money were in support of this activity, 
which was advanced by OME .".ta£f, Technical Assistance Centers, my successor 
as MSRTS director, and a smaT group of state directors who went along for the 
ride. In 1991, the Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Secondary 
Education and the director of ON.E testified to the National Commission that 
the Department of Education valued MSRTS very highly as a source of data on 
children enrolled in the Migranc Education Program. They said nothing about 
its role in transferring records. Nor did OME or the Department make any 
effort to improve the utilization of MSRTS to transfer records that was in any 
way comparable to its major campaign to develop and implement the MSRTS- 
based Migrant Education Needs Assessment and Evaluation System 
(MENAES). 

The leadership in the Office of Migrant Education, while finding a non- 
Federal system of records (MSRTS) very useful for it own information 
purposes, actually went out of its way to discourage improvements in the 
transfer of student records. The National Association of State Directors of 
Migrant Education responded in a very positive manner to the 
recommendations of the National Commission to improve MSRTS. The 
directors association brought in mainstream classroom teachers and other 
educators to simplify the system anti focus it on helping teachers help children. 
They surveyed over 10,000 classroom teachers across the nation, and from their 
input designed a simple one-page form to make MSRTS placement and health 
information readily accessible to any educator. The new form was piloted and 
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was ready to bo implemented in 1992. But MSKTvS could not implement it, 
W;ium' the IVpartinent of Education issued a freeze order that forbade 
MSRTS from undertaking any new activity while it was preparing 
specifications for the next MSRTS contract to be competed. That freeze has 
remained steadfastly in place for over a year, preventing activation of what 
would surely represent the biggest improvement in the usefulness of MSRTS 
information in many years. 

I have to wonder whether OME deliberately misled Congress in 
providing an unsupported "worst cast" scenario on the cost of transferring 
records. I understand that the $130 figure was computed on the basis of 
something like 200,000 qualifying moves by migrant students during the year. 
This represents a significant undercounting; in calendar year 1991, for 
example, MSRTS recorded a total of 296,826 moves made by 240,240 students. 
(Some made two or more qualifying moves.) However, the actual number of 
moves by migrant students is far greater than the number of qualifying moves. 
When a migrant student homebased in Texas relocates in Michigan in the 
spring so his parents can work in the crops, the move qualifies the child for the 
Migrant Education Program and leads to the transfer of educational and health 
information from Texas to Michigan. However, when the family returns to 
Texas in the fall, it is not a qualifying move, because it was not a move made 
for the purpose of seeking seasonal agricultural work. But it is nevertheless a 
move triggering the sending of student information from Michigan to Texas. 
Most migrant students have more total moves than qualifying moves. Even a 
certain percentage of formerly migrant students can be expected to move 
during the course of a year, not necessarily for qualifying reasons, and every 
move by every migrant student also generates the transfer of records. 

Surely, the program officials in the Office of Migrant Education know 
that there are far more than 200,000 moves made by migrant children during 
the course of a year. One cannot help wondering if their interest in promoting 
MSRTS as a data management system and a national system of records-for 
which they expended an estimated $1,000,000 in developing specifications 
while engaging in a bare minimum of dialogue with the system's users-wasn't 
coupled with a desire to destroy its credibility as a records transfer system. 

Whatever the motivations of OME, it is obvious to me that 
representatives of that office have given Congress a badly distorted image of 
the cost-effectiveness of MSRTS. Let's look at some facts: 

Of the total records tratisferredy 876,000 included information 
about test scores. Every educational record contained information on 
the child's grade level (Is anything more fundamentally important to 
the continuity of a child's education than placement in the correct 
grade?) 

Over 500,000 of the records contained credit accrual information, 
including subjects and course titles. (Is anything more vital to the 
secondary student?) 

Over 114,000 records included special education contact data, 
(Until one has first -hand experience, it is hard to appreciate the 
difficulty of completing assessment of possible handicapping conditions 
in mobile migrant children. How valuable is it to have known that 
assessment information, and possibly an IEP, are already available!) 

About 100,000 records included medical alert information. (Can 
anyone assign a dollar value to information that a student, newly 
enrolled in a school, has a heart condition that prevents participation 
in physical activity, or requires certain medications to prevent or treat 
seizures?) 
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Considering the value of the information transferred and the reality that 
it may not be available through any other medium, a fair observer would have 
to conclude that MSRTS is reasonably cost-effective to be traiisferring almost 4 
million records a year at a cost of $6.56 each. Additionally, if one is to take at 
face value the observation of the National Commission that MSRTS has over- 
emphasized its derivative role in the generation of management data and 
administrative tools, one would have to concede either that those activities 
have been done at no additional cost or that the actual cost of transferring 
records is a good deal less than $6.56 a record. With the implementation of a 
simplified record and assurance of timely receipt of information-two objectives 
of the initiative undertaken by state directors in response to the National 
Commission~a student record would be a bargain at twice that cost 

If Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling proposed to end MSRTS as a response to 
projections that a new MSRTS being configured by the Department of 
Education would cost in the neighborhood of $18 million, as I have heard, then 
I must say I cannot blame them for feeling that is far too much money. The 
Arkansas Department of Education has been operating MSRTS for less than $6 
million a year-less than $5 million currently. To improve MSRTS hardly 
requires a doubling or tripling of the investment, nor would operation of a dual 
system during an extended transition period be necessary had sufficient 
planning been done in anticipation of the recomp'itition. I am not against 
recompetition. During my tenure as director of MSRTS, the contract was up 
for re-bidding on at least three occasions, but during that entire time no state 
wished to bid against us. If MSRTS is restored to the Migrant Education 
legislation, as I feel it must be, it would be reasonable to include provisions for 
a periodic recompetition, preferably every ten years. 

I am greatly concerned that the impetus to discontinue MSRTS has been 
fueled by the notion that alternative methods for doing all the tilings that 
MSRTS does for migrant students are readily available. I submit that this 
principle reflects wishful thinking far more than it does reality. True, this is 
the age of technology, but to assume that all schools in all states are tied into 
statewide data bases is totally premature. To venture that these' databases, 
many of them in no more than talking or planning stages, could communicate 
with one another to share information on migrating children is a blind leap of 
faith. To believe that all schools have fax machines and computers they can 
use to transfer information is wildly optimistic, but not so unrealistic as the 
expectation that they will willingly pay the long-distance charges for faxing the 
contents of student cumulative folders across thousands of miles. Without the 
unified data provided by MSRTS, many schools enrolling migrant students 
would have difficulty even locating the most recent school such students have 
attended. Used in conjunction with the basic MSRTS, fax transmissions can be 
an effective means of transmitting data in certain situations. We need to take 
more advantage of the possibility they present, but we cannot afford to depend 
on them. 

State-level data bases may sound like an attractive alternative, but the reality 
is that they are not yet at a stage comparable to MSRTS prior to 1970. 
Migrant Education regional directors in California boldly advanced to Congress 
a plan for replacing MSRTS with a state system, failing to mention that 
California is still doing feasibility studies for such a system. The studies so far 
show only that there is a great need for such a system. There are about 
1,000,000 student transfers each year, each requiring a transfer of student 
records. Using primarily manual methods- photocopying, mailing, etc., 
California spends about $15 per transfer. MSRTS has been beyond that 
process for more than 20 years, and is doing it more cheaply on a national 
basis than our nations most populous state can do it internally. MSRTS also 
does it faster. In 75 percent of California's school districts, it takes two to six 
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weeks to receive a student record. That's probably about what it would take to 
transfer records in any state without an automated system. How much longer 
it would take on average to transfer records between states-without MSRTS-- 
is anybody's guess. MSRTS, even using the U. S. Postal Service for delivery, 
gets most records to school districts within one week from the time students 
are enrolled. 

To hold states responsible for transferring student records while 
withdrawing from them the instrument for doing so, as the legislation 
proposes, would be an act of self-destruction . Either states would ignore the 
requirement, or they would expend far more of their Migrant Education 
allocations for maintaining data bases and communicating information to other 
states than they are now obliged to do while using MSRTS. Educational 
continuity for migrant children might be seriously imperiled by the 
inconsistency of information maintained by individual states. Unless, of 
course, the states go together to standardize the information and the processes 
for transferring it, signifying that they are re-inventing a national migrant 
student record transfer system all over again. 

The question of what would replace MSRTS as an instrument for 
counting the migrant children who reside in a state is essentially unanswered 
in the proposed legislation. To call for the Secretary of Education to devise a 
means of counting such children three times a year offers no guidance to the 
Secretary on how to proceed. The most credible estimates of the migrant 
population are probably those issued by the Department of Labor, but the 
"Statistics on Agricultural Workers" are only rough estimates, and to project 
the numbers of children based upon the estimated number of migrant workers- 
-many of whom travel without families-requires extrapolation that is almost 
reduced to speculation. Moreover, the seasonal agricultural work as defined by 
Labor does not include all the work classifications included in the Migrant 
Education Program. If the Secretary looks at State Education Agency data on 
daily school attendance-with a proviso that migrant children be labeled in a 
manner appropriate for counting-he will be dealing with school days rather 
than days of residency, as specified in the current and proposed legislation. 
How would the Department of Education translate Full-Time Equivalent days 
enrolled in school into Full-Time Equivalent days of residency? How would 
students enrolled in summer school be counted when they never appear in 
Average Daily Attendance reports? 

There is no escaping one essential fact that the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System is the only source of accurate information on the unique 
population of children eligible for the Migrant Education Program. Only 
MSRTS has data on children of migratory farmworkers, migratory dairy 
workers, migratory fishermen, and all the other agriculture- and fishing-related 
workers included in the eligibility for the Program. If Congress would abandon 
the Full-Time Equivalent approach to counting children in favor of the single 
child count advanced in the proposals of the National Association of Migrant 
Educators, the process of counting migrant children without MSRTS would 
become mere feasible. Even then, use of MSRTS would be the simplest and 
most reliable means of obtaining the information. 

One more item before 1 leave the subject of MSRTS: 1 wish the members 
of the Subcommittee to be aware .that we who have been deeply involved with 
MSRTS over the years are not th« only parties leaping to its defense. In fact, 
many outside agencies and organizations have viewed MSRTS with great 
interest as an excellent application of technology to address an educational 
need, and as a model for storing, retrieving and transferring educational data 
for other student populations. It is worth noting that top education officials of 
the Republic of Mexico, as n follow-up to the 1991 Border Conference, toured 
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the MSRTS facility in Uttle Rock and started plans for development of a 
complementary system South of the Border. Very recently, the National School 
Boards Association adopted this resolution: 

NSBA urges Congress to enhance the migrant student records 
tracking system (MSRTS) and encourages states to become active 
participants in the system. 

There are few failings in MSRTS that cannot be addressed through 
constructive and cooperative endeavor. The efforts of state directors in 
response to the National Commission recommendations and the efforts of the 
current leadership at MSRTS make it clear that the will to improve the system 
is there. Major commitments have been made, the process is well under way. 
There should be no turning back now, much less total abandonment. 

PERIOD OF ELIGIBILITY 

Almost everyone who has studied the Migrant Education Program in 
recent years has stated in various ways that something must be done to focus 
more resources on currently migrant children, who are the priority group for 
the Program and the original reason for the creation of the Program. I csn 
only add my agreement to the chorus calling for some means of providing a 
greater concentration of services to currently migrant children. 

It is apparent that Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling were cognizant of this 
concern when they drafted legislation which would reduce the total period of 
eligibility for the Migrant Education Program by two-thirds, trimming the six- 
year period back to just two years. I can praise my two long-time friends for 
their intent in this matter, but I feel that this is a move that would hurt 
migrant children in more ways than it would help them. 

First, it would be expected that a reduction of the eligibility period would 
produce a significant redistribution of funds among the 49 states, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia participating in the Migrant Program. More 
funds should accrue to those states enrolling higher percentages of currently 
migrant children, and fewer funds would go to states enrolling higher 
percentages of formerly migrant students. In general, it works out that way, 
but the impact is not always what one would hope it would be. According to 
estimates projected by Al Wright, <ny colleague in the preparation of the plan 
for the National Association of Migrant Educators, the plan would indeed 
benefit those states which are heavily impacted by spring/summer influxes of 
currently migrant children and which have very few formerly migrant children. 
Montana and North Dakota, which enroll the highest percentages of currently 
migrant students (94.3 and 93.7 percent, respectively) would have received 
increases of 81.7 percent and 81 percent in their unadjusted allocations for 
FY94 had this provision been in place this year and the funds available been 
the same. South Carolina, Minnesota, Wyoming, Virginia, Ohio, and 
V/isconsin, all states enrolling significant majorities of currently migrant 
children, would have received the next largest increases, ranging from 73 
percent for South Carolina down to about 50 percent for Wisconsin. (The 
estimates do not compensate for the change in the summer school adjustment 
proposed by Mr. Ford and Mr. GoodJing.) 

But the formula would not have worked as well in other instances. Two 
significant examples: the State of Texas, which is homebase to 45,000 students 
who migrate annually to 40 or more other states and to 25,000 other students 
who migrate within Texas, would have experienced an increase of only 7.7 
percent. On the other hand, the State of Alaska would have received an 
unneeded increase of almost 44 percent. (Alaska is a special situation to which 
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I devote separate section below.) There is also the situation at the other end of 
the spectrum: Rhode Island would lose 49 percent of its funding, Connecticut 
35.7 percent, New hampshire 34.7, Puerto Rico 33.6 percent, and Louisiana 
32.9 percent. Losses of this magnitude are difficult to absorb. 

I feel obliged to point out that the proposal advanced by the National 
Association of Migrant Educators would accomplish the goal of sending needed 
additional monies to States like Montana, Ohio, and Wisconsin, while 
minimizing the effect of reductions on states which lose money. You have 
already heard the testimony of Dr. Tadeo Reyna, the President of N.A.M.E., 
and you have seen the Comprehensive Plan, so I will not reiterate the details. 
Applying the N.A.M.E. child-count proposal to FY94 allocations, 33 states 
would have gained in funds, 17 would have lost, and one would be essentially 
unchanged. Under the two-year provision of the Ford-Goodling bill, 29 states 
would have gained in funding and 22 would have lost. Increases to states 
serving primarily currently migrant children would be generally comparable 
under either plan, except that the N.A.M.E. plan automatically adjusts 
downward for excessive PrEs generated in summer school programs. (The 
reasons for this process are discussed in the next section.) The Ford-Goodling 
bill also contains a provision to correct certain misuses of the current summer 
school provision, but no information is available on which to calculate its 
impact on prior distributions of funds. Perhaps the most salutary feature of 
the N.A.M.E. plan would be that it would cost only one state--Verraont--as 
much as 26 percent of its present funding level. Three other states would 
suffer a reduction of 20 percent or more. California's funding would be reduced 
by 13.6 percent under the N.A.M.E. plan, by 15.4 percent under the two-year 
provision. (See Appendix) 

While contending that the unique child count plan advanced by 
N.A.M.E. -as per my suggestion, I might add--is slightly superior to the two- 
year eligibility approach for redistribution of funds, I must object to the two- 
year provision for other, and fundamentally more important reasons. Like 
almost everyone who has worked with and around migrant children, I am 
firmly persuaded that the effects of migration on children last far beyon.u two 
years-probably even beyond six years. Although I would concede thaf after a 
certain period of time as a formerly migrant student a child should become less 
dependent upon the Migrant Education Program, I am unconvinced that the 
needs of migrant children can be addressed by the Chapter 1 basic program 
after only two years in the migrant program. Finally, I am gravely concerned 
that members of the Budget and Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate would interpret the action initiated in this Subcommittee as a pretext 
for a proportionate reduction in overall funding for the Migrant Education 
Program. 

To address the latter concern first: I have used MSRTS reports of Full- 
Time Equivalent enrollments by years of eligibility to determine that the 
limiting of eligibility to 24 months would have reduced the total funding base 
to 53.1 percent of its original size. Instead of 722,626.39 migrant child FTEs 
on which to base the distribution of funds, there would be only 383,911.91 
FTEs, a reduction of almost 47 percent. While I firmly believe Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Goodling would not personally countenance reduction in funding, they may 
have created an opening for those looking for an easy way to lop a hundred 
million off the Federal deficit, or to channel more money into some other 
program I don't know what the chances are of something like this happening, 
but it is a chance I would not wish to take. The impact on the Migrant 
Education Program would be disastrous. If the appropriation were cut by 47 
percent, every state would lose money, even those that would have gained 81 
percent under the two-year provision at the present funding level. 
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If we had suffered a 47 percent reduction this year, we would have had 
only $152.8 million to divide among the states instead of the $287 million 
available after the Department of Education set-aside slightly over $15 million 
for the Section 1203 interstate coordination program, primarily to fund the new 
MSRTS contract. Michigan would have received only $7 5 million instead of 
the $11.8 million it actually received; California just $44.2 million instead of 
$98.3 million; Florida $13.5 million instead of $20.6 million; Pennsylvania $2.1 
million instead of $4.3 million; Texas $22.6 million instead of $39.7 million. 
Even states with almost all currently migrant students would have lost funds- 
Montana about $13,000, North Dakota about $13,000, South Carolina about 
$15,000. (These estimates do not account for a final adjusted allocation made 
by the Department in early July by returning some of the 1203 setraside to the 
state grant program.) (See Appendix for other estimated impacts) 

While the threat of funding cuts to match the reduced number of FTEs is 
most daunting from an overall perspective, it is just as daunting to the welfare 
of the individual migrant child that his or her eligibility for Migrant Education 
Program services comes to an ond after just two years and whatever fraction of 
a school year remains after the two-year anniversary date. Both the National 
Commission and the major descriptive study for the Department of Education 
by Research Triangle Institute concluded that formerly migrant children 
continue to demonstrate educational needs long after they stop migrating. 
Knowing that the need is there, why would we want to deny children programs 
and services because of an arbitrary cut-off date? 

The underlying assumption, of course, is that the Chapter 1 basic 
program will address unmet needs of these children after they are no longer 
eligible for the Migrant Program. While I certainly encourage the notion that 
migrant children should be given access to all programs and services, funded 
by any and every source, it would require unbounded and unwarranted 
optimism to suppose that the Chapter 1 program would be able to serve the 
formerly migrant population after two years. I would not accuse any of our 
friends in Chapter 1 of a lack of will or a commitment to help all 
disadvantaged students. The simple truth is that Chapter 1, like Migrant 
Education, lacks the resources to serve all who need its help. I have heard 
that Chapter 1 serves only about 44 percent of the eligible population. If this 
is approximately correct., it signifies that Chapter 1 serves a lower percentage 
of eligible that the Migrant program, which serves about 55 percent of those 
qualifying. I would like to point out the testimony of Mr. Wendell N. Rollason, 
the highly respected migrant advocate from Florida, who told the 
Subcommittee: 

Chapter 1 basic in Florida, since its inception as Title /, has 
essentially been an urban program. Our state officials knowledgeable in 
this area advise me that were the "former migrant'' youngster, now in 
Migrant Ed, assigned instead to Chapter 1, only 50 percent of those 
would actually get into that program. This would be within the Florida 
reality that today only 50 percent-and this is a vague 50 percent-of all 
our children needing such remedial services are receiving them in the 
first place. So now we seem to be down to perhaps 25 percent of former 
migrants who would be accommodated in C/iapter 1 when elected from 
Migrant Ed. 

I am sure that the situation in other states is much like Mr. KoIIason 
describes in Florida. Chapter 1 funds have always tended to be concentrated 
in urban areas, and this could be even more so if Congress re-directs the basic 
Chapter 1 formula to place more of the funding into the greatest concentrations 
of poverty. Migrant children are more likely to be enrolled in rural schools 
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than in urban schools, so their access to Chapter 1 is further limited by 
circumstance of geography. 

While I would like to see the Chapter 1 program always available as an 
option for migrant children, even currently migrant ciiildren, when it can meet 
their needs, 1 call upon the Subcommittee to recognize the real-world 
limitations on Chapter l*s capacity to serve any significant proportion of 
formerly migrant children in an appropriate and dependable maimer. 

SUMMER SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 

In proposing language that directs the Secretary of Education to account 
for differences in costs of summer school programs, Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling 
have recognized that problems exist in the way the current summer school 
adjustment is carried out. The vagueness of the formula that has been applied 
by the Department of Education since this provision was enacted into law 
resulted in exploitation of the adjustment as a means of generating additional 
FTE credits, and additional funding, by many states. The original purpose of 
the summer adjustment was to direct more funding to states highly impacted 
by currently migratory children during the summer months. To set up a 
summer school meant that the migrant Education Program was no longer a 
supplemental program attached to an operational school--the Migrant 
Education Program was the school, and had to pay all the teachers and staff, 
all the overhead costs, food service and transportation. Receiving only a 
fraction of an PTE per child to do so, such states as Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota would have been unable to offer meaningful school programs 
that not only provided educational experiences, but also prevented the children 
from having to go with their parents into the fields as the worked. The 
summer school adjustment was designed as a means of enhancing the value of 
the PTEs of summer school enrollees so that more funds would be generated to 
operate the programs. 

While the clear intent of the adjustment was to help states cover the 
additional costs of operating full-scale, school-based programs for currently 
migrant students, there was nothing in statute, regulation, policy o. anything 
else that prevented states from claiming the additional summer FTE credit for 
formerly migrant students, or for alternative programs that did not cost as 
much to operate as the site-based programs. Ultimately, it was discovered that 
any eligible migrant child could generate additional funding by being enrolled 
in anything that remotoly resembled an educational program-even a pseudo- 
program in which children would be given a couple of books to read during the 
summer and would be contacted at home two or three times during that period. 
Over the last five years, more and more states began to use such gimmicks as 
a moans of enhancing their state allocations. Evidence has recently surfaced 
that some states have not only stretched the definition of what constitutes a 
"program" to absurd lengths, but they are enrolling children for the maximum 
period permitted under the formula, even if some "summer" enrollment days 
take place while the regular school tem> is still in session. The Office of 
Migrant Education has issued guidance forbidding the latter practice, but has 
to this point not acted to enforce it. Its position on the low-cost, home-based 
programs is that such programs cannot be excluded from the summer formula, 
so long as they address identified needs of the students enrolled. 

The widespread recent exploitation of the summer funding formula is 
reflected in the nationwide increase in FTE totals generated by summer 
enrollments. The number of such PTEs has more than doubled in just five 
years. In calendar year 1992, a total of 105,749 FTE credits were based on 
summer enrollments, up from only 49,494.62 in 1987. The number was three 
times as large as the total only seven years earlier. The summer PTEs 
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accounted for 14.6 percent of the total national FTE count in 1992, as 
compared to only 1 1.3 percent in 1987 and 7.8 percent in 1985. For these 
numbers to balloon like this during a period when constant-dollar funding for 
the Migrant program was steadily declining, when there were fewer resources 
available to conduct real summer schools, provides a clear indication of the 
prevalence of this practice. Apparently, about half of the states engage in some 
form or other of exploitation of the current system, most of which is perfectly 
legal under the current law. 

I commend Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling for recognizing that a change had 
to be made, but 1 do not believe their proposed solution will be adequate. To 
differentiate among summer school supplemental funding based upon variances 
in cost will require sor.ie complicated formulas and some potentially 
burdensome paperwork. Not only will an inordinate complexity be created, but 
the formula also provides incentives for states to choose more expensive options 
for summer school and, even worse, to funnel money that could serve migrant 
children during the regular term into summer projects. I would hate to see the 
migrant program become a summer-only program, but this proposal would be a 
signal to many states to move in that direction. 

The best way to eliminate the summer school shenanigans and btill meet 
the real needs of currently migrating children is to adopt the unique child 
count formula proposed by the National Association of Migrant Educators, as 
cited above. Using this approach, a migrant child who resides in a receiving 
state for two or three months of the year will generate enough funds for that 
state to provide the most appropriate type of summer program. As you could 
see from the Comprehensive Plan submitted by N.A.M.E. as a part of its 
testimony, states such as Montana, Ohio and South Carolina which are heavily 
impacted by currently migrant children would receive significant increases si. 
funding without the necessity for "playing games", as some states are now 
doing They would have enough funds to offer full-scale programs, but they 
would not lose money by using a lower-cost alternative strategy whenever such 
as alternative was appropriate to a child's needs. The flexibility to select from 
various delivery models is, I believe, very important to the successful education 
of migrant children. 

SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR A SINGLE STATE 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling have chosen to move the eligibility 
definitions from the regulations into the text of the statute. I am not sure 
whether this is in itself either a good thing or a bad thing. However, it did call 
my attention to the fact that the eligibility definitions contain a special 
provision that was written into the definitions to benefit a single state. I 
would like to direct that attention of the Subcommittee to the language stating 
that the eligibility provisions include 

children of migratory fishermen if such children reside in a school 
district of more that 18,000 square miles and migrate a distance of 20 
miles: or more to temporary residence to engage in fishing activity. 

This provision was written in to benefit a single state-Alaska. I found it 
hard to believe, but I have learned that Alaska's Migrant Education funding 
has increased by more than 11,000 percent since this provision was placed into 
the regulations. The State of Alaska now receives over $10 million in migrant 
education funds, more than all but five other states. That's good reason to ask, 
why does Alaska have this special provision, and who are these Alaska migrant 
children? Most of them, as I understand it, are Eskimo children who move 
with their families every summer to a fishing camp and return in time for 
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school in the full. Only about one percent of Alaska's migrant children have 
moved from another state-thc rest all move within the state, and according to 
the definition they only have to move 20 miles. 

The National Commission's final report said flatly that these children do 
not belong in the Migrant Education Program, because they move only short 
distances and their education is not interrupted. r m not prepared to go that 
far, but I do believe that this is a matter worthy of your attention. It hardly 
seems proper to provide special treatment for one state, especially since Alaska 
has never made a case for the educational needs arising from these annual 
fishing trips To specify a 20- mile move as the entry level to the IVogram 
strikes me as an insult to the migrant children who move hundreds or 
thousands of miles from bases in Texas, Florida and other states. I refer you 
to a proposal in the NA.M.E. Comprehensive Plan, for a 

demographic/ethnographic study of families representative of all the activities 
which qualify for Migrant Education so that Congress can have a scientific 
basis on which to judge the suitability of various classes of agricultural and 
fishing activities for the Migrant Education Program. This study would be of 
immense value. However, the Alaska situation may require immediate action. 
That state now receives over three percent of the total Migrant Education 
budget even though its program has virtually no relationship whatever to the 
national program. In Alaska, one out of every 16 children enrolled in school is 
classified as a migrant In California, with possibly the worlds greatest 
concentration of farmworkers, it's less than one out of 50. Something is 
definitely out of synch, and I believe the Subcommittee should look into it 
before engraving Alaska's special privilege into the lav/. 

INTERSTATE COORDINATION ACTIVITIES 

Interstate coordination has always been the essential element of Migrant 
Education Since 1978 it has l>cen enhanced in the legislation through a 
section of the law providing for a set-aside for interstate coordination activities. 
This started life as Section 143, became 1203 in the Hawkins-Stafford bill, and 
would be Section 1204 under the proposed legislation. Whatever the numerical 
designation, I am grateful to Mr. Kord and Mr. Goodling for continuing this 
provision. However, I wouJd like to sec it changed. 

At the urging of state directors, Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling supported 
language in the Hawkins-Stafford bill that provided for grants and contracts to 
be made "in consultation with and with the approval of the states." Since 
1988 however, there has been considerable dissatisfaction with the process for 
choosing Section 1203 projects for funding. While there has been almost 
endless consultation, virtually nothing has been done in terms of providing the 
states a chance to actually approve projects for which the sct-asidc funds would 
be expended. Even worse, the Office of Migrant Education has essentially 
coopted the Program Coordination Centers, which are intended to serve the 
states, and has used these centers to carry out some of its own functions and to 
provide services and materials for its own uses. OME was also responsible in 
large part for the failure of the Secondary Credit and Accrual Project to 
address the objectives spelled out in the legislation. 

1 will not attempt to revisit the numerous complaints coming fruiu the 
states vis a vis OME's handling of Section 1203. I will simply state my 
position the language and intent of the law make it clear to me that Section 
1203 funds are reserved to the slates for their collective use in addressing 
interstate coordination needs. The Department of Education has only a 
fiduciary role in distributing those funds to the states in the form of grants, 
contracts or cooperative agreements. Hnth parties have a continuing interest 
in assuring that the funds are used to address interstate coordination, 
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cooperation and communications issues affecting the education of migrant 
children who travel across state lines. 

Congress can assure that the objectives of die interstate coordination 
section are met by adopting the language proposed by N.A.M.E. Tl : s language 
would assure smoother implementation of 1203 projects by placing them all in 
the form of grants instead of contracts, which entail more cumbersome 
applications and documentation. It would also end the sometimes aimless 
discussions of what priorities for interstate coordination projects should be--it 
specifies projects that address the most compelling continuous needs in the 
coordination of program services across slate lines. These include: 

Migrant Education Coordination Centers 
A National Secondary Services Center 
A National Migrant Identification Network 
A National Instructional Television Services 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

The language proposed for MSRTS is designed to ensure that it is 
operated as a system for transferring records. There is ample documentation 
for all of the projects in the testimony submitted by Dr. Reyna on behalf of 
N.A M.E. I would only like to add a comment about the proposed national 
television service. The Ford-Goodling bill contains numerous references to use 
of technology, but places the usage at the state level. For an interstate 
migrant population, the only way to effectively harness technology is from a 
national perspective. A national television service could do more to bring 
continuity to the education of migrant children than any other service. 
Imagine -a migrant child can actually have the same teacher wherever he or 
she moves. The television service has already been successfully piloted. Now 
its use in the delivery of a course counting for high school credit is also being 
piloted. The developers of the system have received encouragement and 
support from Frank Wi throw, former director of the Star Schools program and 
Dr Linda Roberts of the Office of Technological Assessment. At a cost of four 
to six million dollars annually, the national instructional television service 
would be one of the most cost- effec tive uses of Migrant Education moncy--but it 
can only he done from the national level. 

SUMMARY 

In closing, I would like to Uiank you again for this opportunity. I want 
you to know that I am not only speaking to these issues based on experience, 
hut I am also speaking from the heart. I have no personal stake in the future 
of the Migrant Education Program, only an abiding interest in having the best 
possible program for migrant children I would also like members of the 
Subcommittee and their staffs to know that I will be available at any time 
should they want to ask me questions about any part of my testimony or to 
obtain additional information 

Good lurk to you in your efforts to draft legislation to improve education 
for all children. 
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APPENDIX I 



PROJECTED IMPACT ON STATE MIGRANT EDUCATION FUNDING 
UNDER LEGISLATION PROPOSED BY CONGRESSMAN BILL FORD, 
CHANGING TOTAL ELIGIBILITY PERIOD TO 24 MONTH 

PROJECTIONS AS APPLIED TO 1992 FTE COUNTS FOR 1993-94 FUNDING 
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,979,620 


KS 






1 


646 




4 


,817,230 


KY 




- 


1 


059 




4 


,772,329 


LA 




- 


32 


923 




1 


,727,766 


HA 




- 


14 


375 




4 


,065,180 


HD 






32.883 






285,683 


ME 






5 


928 




3 


, 182,203 


MI 






19 


106 




14 


,144,411 


MN 






67 


729 




2 


,936,209 


MO 






13 


893 






737,314 


MS 






23 


465 




1 


,414,792 


MT 






81 


760 






867,824 


NC 






17 


Oil 




4 


,642,874 


ND 






81 


013 






573,596 


NE 






48 


.699 




1 


,586,817 


NH 






34 


757 






55,016 


NJ 






19 


051 . 






874,723 


KM 






9 


.034 




1,379,095 


NV 






27 


389 






423,667 


NY 






14 


.722 




5 


,531 ,210 


OH 




+ 


54 


.848 




2 


,113,957 


OK 




+ 


31 


.437 




1 


,516,113 


OR 




+ 


12 


.62? 




10,836,726 


PA 






8 


.726 




3,962,669 


PR 






33 


.566 




1,116, 317 
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STATE 


PERCENT CHANG 


RI 


_ 


49. 180 


SC 


+ 


73.078 


SD 




10.328 


TN 


+ 


2.029 


TX 


+ 


7.723 


UT 




4.083 


VA 


+ 


56.434 


VT 




19.927 


WA 


+ 


5.007 


WI 


+ 


49.277 


wv 


+ 


47.615 


wy 


+ 


64.665 



ESTIMATED ALLOCATION 

104,985 
392,906 
378,121 
153,261 
42,719,179 

927,997 
604,122 
895,728 
1?, 663, 167 
1,045,794 

49,448 
320,614 



THE BIGGEST GAINERS 



STATE 



PERCENT GAIN 



MONTANA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MINNESOTA 
WYOMING 



81.760 
81.013 
73.078 
67.729 
64.665 



(29 STATES WOULD HAVE 
GAINED IN FUNDING FOR 92-93 
UNDER THIS FORMULA) 



VIRGINIA 
OHIO 

WISCONSIN 
NEBRASKA 
WEST VIRGINIA 



56.434 
54.848 
49.277 
48.699 
47.615 



INDIANA 
ALASKA 
MARYLAND 
IOWA 

OKLAHOMA 



45.301 
43.697 
32.883 
32.797 
31.437 



THE BIGGEST LOSERS 



STATE 



PRECENT LOSS 



RHODE ISLAND 


49. 


180 


CONNECTICUT 


35 


702 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


34 


757 


PUERTO RICO 


33 


566 


LOUISIANA 


32 


923 


NEVADA 


27 


389 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


24 


556 


MISSISSIPPI 


23 


465 


DELAWARE 


?0 


706 


V KKMONT 


1<J 


.927 
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ESTIMATED CHANGE IN STATE MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM ALLOCATIONS 
UNDER TEXAS RECOMMENDATIONS 

BASED ON ACTUAL PY93 ALLOCATIONS 
WITH 10 PERCENT SETASIDE FOR INTERSTATE PROJECTS 



STATE ESTIMATED ALLOCATION PERCENT CHANGE OVER ACTUAL 

AK $ 10,657,980 + 4.5 

AL 2,505,551 + 33.1 

AR 3,889,628 + 11.8 

AZ 7,947,632 + 19.1 

CA 79,388,783 - 19.2 

CO 2,998,834 + 22.4 

CT 1,080,015 - 51.1 

DC 118,767 - 31.7 

DE 319,186 - 21.0 

Fi, 23,740,428 + 15.3 

GA 3,788,191 - 2.8 

IA 568,460 +109.8 

ID 4,510,609 + 16.2 

TL 1,438,658 - 12.9 

IN 2,389,181 + 16.5 

KS 3,575,533 - 27.0 

KY 4,058,004 - 15.9 

LA 1,752,238 - 32.0 

MA 1,985,098 - 58.2 

MD 266,201 + 23.8 

ME 2,896,228 - 14.3 

MI 10,334,451 ' 13.0 

MN 2,962,276 + 69.2 

MO 781,663 + 20.7 

MS * 1,618,876 - 12.4 

MT 603,989 + 26.5 

NC 3,025,095 - 23.8 

ND 722,933 +128.1 

NE 1,368,115 + 28.2 

NH 17,262 . - 79.5 

NJ 762,329 ' - 29.4 

NM 1,651,831 + 9.0 

NV 553,527 - 5.1 

NY 2,605,258 - 59.8 

OH 2,392,786 + 75.3 

OK 1,626,600 + 41 .0 

OR 9,899,458 + 2 Q 

PA 2,237,257 - s 

PR 2,885,145 - 33.5 
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APPENDIX II 

IMPACT OF F0RD-GO0DLING BILL ON STATE FUNDING IF 
TOTAL FUNDING IS CUT PROPORTIONATELY TO REDUCTION 
IN FTES, BASED ON UNADJUSTED FY94 ALLOCATIONS 

ESTIMATED ALLOCATION 



STATE 


(+/- 2 %) 


A K 


$ 7,787,958 


AL 


' 1,031,043 


AR 


1,743,459 


AZ 


3,854,988 


CA 


44,176,408 


CO 


1,588,262 


CT 


755,286 


DC 


69,733 


DE 


170,914 


FL 


13,515,607 


GA 


2,705,561 


IA 


191,189 


ID 


2,292,659 


IL 


959,920 


IN 


1,582,992 


KS 


2,559,264 


KY 


2,535,410 


LA 


917,915 


MA 


2,159,720 


MD 


151,776 


ME 


1,690,619 


MI 


7, 514,544 


MN 


1,559,929 


MO 


391,715 


MS 


751,641 


MT 


461,051 


NC 


2,466,634 


ND 


304,736 


NE 


843,033 


NH 


29,229 


NJ 


464,717 


NM 


732,676 


NV 


225,083 


NY 


2,938.583 


Oil 


1.123,088 
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OK 


805,470 


OR 


5,757,260 


PA 


2,105,259 


PR 


1,655,615 


RI 


55,776 


SC 


208,740 


SD 


200 ,885 


TN 


81,423 


TX 


22,695,546 


UT 


493,020 


VA 


320,954 


VT 


475,876 


WA 


6,727,599 


WI 


555,602 


WV 


26,270 


WY 


170.334 



77-967 0 



-94-9 
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August 19, 1993 



U.S. Department of Education Response to Testimony Prepared 
by Mr. winford "Joe" Miller for the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary, secondary and vocational Education Regarding the 
Migrant student Record Transfer System (MSRT8) 



Testimony dated July 19, 1993, from Mr. Winford "Joe" 
Miller, the former Director of the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System (MSRTS) , to Mr. Kildee's Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and vocational Education contains a number 
of misstatements about the U.S. Department of Education's actions 
with regard to the MSRTS. Major misstatements from Mr. Miller's 
testimony, and the Department's response, are presented below: 



"... it is my understanding that the office of Migrant Education 
in the U.S. Department of Education informed the Congressmen that 
the cost of transferring a single student record was $130." 

Response: Department staff did not provide Congress with a $130 
per record cost figure, have no knowledge of its source, and are 
unable to derive such an estimate from available data. 



"I have to wonder whether OME deliberately misled Congress in 
providing an unsupported "worst cast" [sic] scenario on the cost 
of transferring records. I understand that the $130 figure was 
computed on the basis of something like 200,000 qualifying moves. 
. . . . Surely, the program officials in the office of Migrant 
Education know that there are far more than 200,000 moves made by 
migrant children during the course of a year." 

Response: As mentioned above, the $130 per child figure did not 
come from Department staff. 

We agree that, while there were almost 233,000 qualifying moves 
in 1992 (down from 264,000 in 1990), these do not constitute all 
the moves made by eligible children during the year. Other, 
equally disruptive, moves are made by these children over the 
course of a year which do not meet the definition of a qualifying 
move (one that is made across school district lines with, or to 
join, a parent or guardian who has obtained or is seeking 
temporary or seasonal work in agriculture or fishing) . 



"If the OME estimate of a $25 million total cost for operating 
the system at the national, state and local levels was reasonably 
accurate. . ." 

Response: This cost figure is not a Department estimate, and we 
have no knowledge of its source or how it might have been 
derived. 

In its September 1991 report, the National Commission on Migrant 
Education estimated that more than $9 million per year is 
expended at the State and local levels for MSRTS-related 
activities (data collection, coding, mailing, uploading, and 
report receipt/distribution) in addition to the $6 million per- 
year cost of the MSRTS central site contract. 



"...[MSRTS] remains defined in law as a state system of records." 

Response: The current statute simply notes that MSRTS shall not 
be treated as an information collection that is conducted or 
sponsored by a Federal agency. The Department is still required, 
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under procurement law and regulations, to exercise appropriate 
contractual oversight over MSRTS. 



"In 1991, the Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Secondary 
Education end the director of OME testified to the National 
commission that [ED] valued MSRTS very highly as a source of data 
on children •nroiud in the Migrant Ed ucation program. They said 
nothing about ita role in transferring records. Nor did OME or 
the Department make any attempt to improve the utilisation of 
MSRTS to transfer records ...» 

Response; Both the Assistant Secretary and the OME Director 
noted the importance of the records transfer function and the 
need to improve its timeliness in their testimony to the National 
Commission on Migrant Education. They also noted that there are 
other important functions of MSRTS that serve to support Federal, 
State, and local data needs beyond these of transferring student 
records between classroom teachers. 

As discussed below, 4 improving MSRTS processes for records 
transfer was central to the Department's redesign plan for a 
recompeted system. In addition, Department staff have worked 
jointly with the National Association of State Directors of 
Migrant Education (NASDME) on the use of MSRTS to collect and 
transfer data that could be used by its State and local clients 
for needs assessment and evaluation purposes. 



"The new form [tor a one-page record) vas piloted and ready to be 
implemented in 1992. But MSRTS could not implement it because 
[ED] issued a freeze order that forbade MSRTS from undertaking 
any new activity while it vas preparing specifications for the 
next MSRTS contract to be competed." 

Response : A one-page record, which was suggested by the National 
Commission on Migrant Education as one facet of its recommended 
overhaul of MSRTS, was developed, in draft, in 1992 by a 
committee of Migrant State Directors. However, it was not fully 
piloted nor was it ready to be implemented. 

Department staff did not believe it was cost effective to allow 
MSRTS to undertake an extensive pilot test that would require 
expensive system modifications at a time when the system was 
about to be recompeted and modified. Moreover, as the MSRTS 
contractor emphasized to the State Directors, because 48 of the 
113 data fields on the draft one-page record are not currently in 
the MSRTS database, the draft one-page record could not be 
immediately programmed for output on the current system. Also, 
it was apparent from discussions with the State Directors and the 
current MSRTS contractor that implementing the record would 
require, in addition to development of detailed specifications 
for all the record's data fields, new data entry forms, 
procedures, and training for data entry clerks, reviewers, and 



users . 



"One cannot help wondering if (OME's) interest in promoting MSRTi 
as e data management system end a national system of records 
for which they expended an estimated $1,000,000 in developing 
specifications while engaging in e bare minimum of dialogue with 
tha system's users — wasn't coupled with a desire to destroy It 
credibility as a records transfer system." 

"The leadership in (OME) ... actually went out of its way to 
discourage improvements in the transfer of student records." 

Response : The Department's outside technical design contractor, 
which worked under an existing task order contract administered 
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by the General Services Administration, received $450,000, not 
$1 million, to both document the current MSRTS and develop 
specifications for a new, improved, redesigned system. This 
$450,000 cost was publicly announced after the task order was 
awarded. 

In response to recommendations from the National Commission on 
Migrant Education and specific input from Congressional staff 
during the early stages of the redesign, the Department's plans 
for a redesigned system centered on improving the completeness, 
accuracy and timeliness of records transfer. Our desire to 
improve the system's data transfer function, and our plans for 
making other needed system improvements, were discussed in 
several letters and in public presentations to the state 
Directors. 

"If Mr* Ford and Mr. Goodling proposed to •nd MSRTS as a response 
to projections that a new MSRTS being configured by the 
Department of Education would cost in the neighborhood of $18 
million, as I have heard ..." 

Response: Department staff did not provide any estimated cost 
figure to Congress regarding our planned MSRTS redesign, since 
cost estimates for pending procurements are required to be kept 
confidential. Also, the $18 million does not approximate either 
a first-year or a five-year cost estimate for a redesigned MSRTS. 

"The Arkansas Department of Education has been operating MSRTS 
for lass than $6 million a year — lass than $5 million 
currently." 

Response: For the current contract period (1992-93), the MSRTS 
contractor requested and received $6.1 million — $1.6 million of 
which came from funds unexpended and carried over from earlier 
contract awards, and $4.5 million in new funds. 

The total cost over the five-yee:r contract cycle is $27.7 

million, or an average of about $5.5 million per year. During 

this cycle, in both 1989 and 19S0, MSRTS asked for and received 
$6 million. 



"During my tenure as director of MSRTS , the contract was up for 
rebidding on at least three occasions." 

Response: This contract has not been awarded competitively since 
its inception in the late 1960s. 



"... The Department of Education has only a fiduciary role in 
distributing [Section 1203] funds to the states in the form of 
grants, contracts or cooperative agreements." 

BSSPPnsei The Department is required by procurement statute and 
regulations to exercise appropriate oversight over Federal grants 
and contracts. 
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Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. de la Rosa. 

Mr. DE LA Rosa. Mr* Chairman, distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of 
migrant children. 

I am Raul de la Rosa, director of migrant education in the State 
of Washington. I am privileged this day to represent the National 
Association of State Directors of Migrant Education, an association 
of which I have been the past president. 

Mr. Chairman, my wife tells me, if you take more than 20 min- 
utes, then you shouldn't say anything. But, clearly, five minutes 
really stresses us. But we know that we are here to answer ques- 
tions', and we hope that we can do that. I would like my testimony 
to be made part of the record on behalf of the Association. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Without objection, your entire testimony will 
be included in the record. 

Mr. DE la Rosa. Thank you. 

Our testimony basically talks about the successes of the migrant 
program, where we started, and it tries to capture some of the ele- 
ments that we believe continue to create * problem for us. We have 
about eight recommendations which I will turn to very quickly. 

But I do want to say this, Mr. Chairman: The National Commis- 
sion on Migrant Education called the chilchen invisible children of 
this Nation, because migrant children are so isolated and so far re- 
moved from the thoughts of the average citizen. The Commission 
concluded that, "There is no doubt that migrant farmworkers con- 
tinue to be one of the nu^t industrious yet under-rewarded popu- 
lations in the country. Their efforts to remain self-sufficient are he- 
roic." 

As a former migrant, I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, growing up 
in the States of Texas and Indiana, I know, having been raised in 
a family of 13, what it took for us to migrate back and forth thou- 
sands of miles. I have been in your State, in the State of Michigan, 
Saginaw, as a migrant. So I am familiar with your migrant condi- 
tions in your State, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I have had people on my staff, at least two, 
whose fathers and mothers and themselves came through the Sagi- 
naw area, and some dropped out of the migrant stream and went 
to work for General Motors, as- you probably well know. They are 
very good citizens. I spent tw| nights at Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Parish in Flint, Michigan, for their Spanish fiesta and met many 
of those people this last weekend. 

Thank you. You may continue. 

Mr. DE IK ROSA. Mr. Chairman, we started working with mi- 
grant children in the late 1960s. These children were not in school 
anyplace in the United States. Even when they returned to their 
home base States, many of them did not enroll in school. The suc- 
cesses that we have had over the last 27 years I think should be 
lauded. , . , 

And although there have been areas where we have not been as 
successful, the key is that you cannot take children who are totally 
removed from school, who in effect have been kept away from 
school, and then to begin to eradicate in the short period of time 
the effects of those conditions and that isolation. 
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We still have many migrant children who do not know what it 
is to attend school. The amendments that were made to the immi- 
gration law and family reunification has caused a wave of children 
to arrive in northern States such as the State of Washington. In 
the last three years, we have had an increase of 30 percent of mi- 
grant children. 

So these are some things that I did not put in my testimony. 
They are part of my State, but, in effect, Mr. Chairman, they con- 
stitute what we consider the changing face of the migrant popu- 
lation, as the Commission pointed out. 

Our successes have resulted because we have looked at a mul- 
tiplicity of strategies which we talk about in the testimony. You 
also need to know, Mr. Chairman, that we continue to lose the abil- 
ity to meet the needs, of these children through the array of strate- 
gies just simply because the dollar has reduced so drastically. 

Our ?llocation, as you know, going from 100 percent funded in 
the early 1980s, is now down to 23.3 percent. It is not possible to 
continue to support and give the children the whole child support 
services that are needed based on the eroding dollar that we have 
experienced. 

Let me just speak very quickly, and I will finish my testimony. 
We believe that the Federal Government must continue its commit- 
ment to migrant children because they are truly America's chil- 
dren. The Migrant Education Program must continue to be a State 
program. It is only through a State effort, not a local effort, that 
we can reach out and identify and find these children, and enroll 
them in school, and then provide them the necessary support that 
they need. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that this country has lots of difficulties in 
terms of our financial situation, and I know that it is hard to find 
dollars. But the Migrant Education Program must be funded at a 
level that will ensure that all migrant children have an opportunity 
not just to learn but to achieve the academic standards expected 
of all students. 

The Migrant Education Program must focus on the needs of cur- 
rently migratory children, but, Mr. Chairman, we cannot forget the 
needs of the formerly migratory children. I believe that if you go 
to the text of the reauthorization of 1978 of this bill, you will see 
some eloquent remarks made by Se*ator Orrin Hatch on the issue 
of the effects of migrancy on settled-out migrant children. 

The Migrant Education Program must provide for a strong and 
effective interstate mechanism. Migrant education demands that a 
wide array of assessment strategies be utilized to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. We urge Congress to be very clear on 
their expectations so that we can work towards attaining those. 

And, of course, migrant parents cannot be left out of the equa- 
tion. They constitute a great part of the successes that we have en- 
joyed in bringing the dropout rate from where we started to about 
40 to 50 percent now. That is not good enough. We want to hit the 
goal established that, hopefully, by the year 2000, only 10 percent 
will experience leaving school before they graduate. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Raul de la Rosa follows:) 
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Testimony yt 
Raul de la Rosa 



Testimony cf the National Assocation of State Directors of 
Migrant Education 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify on behalf of migrant children. I am Raul de la Rosa, director 
of migrant education in the state of Washington. I am privileged to represent the 
National Association of State Directors of Migrant Education (NASDME), an 
association of which I am past president. I have been in migrant education for over 
20 years, a career strongly influenced by the fact that I myself grew up as one of 13 
children in a migrant farmworker family. 

The Congress of the United States faces the challenge of drafting meaningful 
legislation to revitalize American schools, to achieve National Education Goals 
through systemic reform while ensuring that all children have an opportunity to 
succeed. We share the concern of Congress for excellence and equity, specifically 
because we represent more than half a million children who have demonstrated a 
drive to excel despite an array of obstacles and inherent inequities. 

They are the children of the toilers of the fields and streams, the migrant 
farmworkers and fishermen whose backbreaking labors produce the fruits, 
vegetables and seafood we take for granted. The National Commission on Migrant 
Education called them "Invisible Children," because they are so isolated, so far 
removed from the thoughts of the average citizen. The Commission concluded that 
"there is no doubt that migrant farmworkers continue to be one of the most 
industrious, yet under-rewarded populations in the country. Their efforts to remain 
self-sufficient are heroic." 

Likewise, the efforts of migrant students to attain an education are nothing less 
than heroic. It is not uncommon for students to work alongside their parents in the 
fields for 8 to 10 hours a day, then attend night classes to earn credits for required 
courses for graduation. But even to get that close to graduation, migrant students 
have had to overcome a myriad of barriers imposed by circumstance and 
institutional indifference. As the Commission indicated, they have numerous needs 
that are inadequately met by their families, employers, communities, and state, 
local and federal governments. 

Migrant students are plagued by interruptions in their education, by the de- 
stabilizing effects of mobility and by the health problems accruing from the migrant 
lifestyle. Their parents usually possess limited education themselves, and often the 
family's need for additional hands in the field takes precedence over its children's 
education. Poverty, language barriers, social isolation and the constant struggle for 
sheer survival pn de a very uneven foundation on which to build an education. 

These children need access to, and assistance from, every available educational 
resource. But until Congress created the Migrant Education Program in 1966, 
many migrant children were systematically excluded from public schools, let alone 
access to supplemental programs. It was because the original Title I program 
overlooked these mobile, impoverished children, who usually spoke little or no 
English, that Congress recognized the necessity for a categorical program to ensure 
that services would be provided to these most needy Title I families and children. 

In the 1960s, a migrant child stood no better than one chance in ten of ever 
graduating from high school. In the quarter of a century since the Migrant 
Education Program was activated, federal dollars have built a viable national 
network of advocates for migrant children. Migrant educators work not only to 
improve schooling for migrant children, but they also reach out to migrant families, 
form bridges between home, school and community and connect the disjointed 
fragments of education that migrant students acquire as they move from school to 
school, from state to state. Migrant Education provides a richness and diversity of 
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educational services unmatched by other programs from preschool programs to 
dropout retrieval, in-school tutorials and extended-day programs, English language 
acquisition to reading to math to career education, summer programs, home-based 
outreach and many others. 

To accomplish its mission, migrant education has developed many innovative 
strategies. We have gone into migrant camps to teach, we have established before- 
and after-school programs and weekend programs, we have created portable courses 
of study and delivered instruction to far-flung students via satellite from their 
homebase states. We have spotlighted role models for migrant children through 
imaginative programs such as Goals for Youth and Mini-Corps, and we have been 
tracking the movements and academic progress of these children through a 
computer database for more than two decades. 

Since the inception of the Migrant Education Program we have seen the graduation 
rate rise to an estimated 50 percent a rate that would set the alarm bells ringing 
in any school system in the nation, but which represents a five-fold improvement for 
migrant students. To effect this much improvement, we have trained teachers, 
employed specialists in secondary student advocacy, developed a secondary credit 
accrual process, established interstate mechanisms for credit transfer and created 
alternative paths to high school credits, including semi-independent courses of 
study, intensive summer programs and distance learning. Of course, a 60 percent 
expectation for graduation is much less than we would like to offer migrant 
students. It is an indication of how much more needs to be done for migrant 
students to attain the national goal of 90 percent graduation. 

Despite the difficulties, migrant students not only succeed, but many of them excel. 
Students who have completed high school despite the hardships of migrancy are 
now studying at Harvard, Stanford, Ohio State, Washington State, the Universities 
of Texas, Arizona, California and Colorado, at Florida A & M, St Edward's, Oregon 
State, Preeno State, Texas-Pan American, Sacramento State and many others. In 
the spring of 1992, seven Texas migrant students were valedictorians of their 
graduating classes, and all of them are attending college on scholarships. Laura 
Rodriguez, a migrant student who was valedictorian at Cibola High in Yuma, 
Arizona, received a full scholarship to Harvard. A Phoenix student, Mario 
Martinez, a graduate of Camelback High, received a $16,000 scholarship to RTI in 
Troy, New York. Jaime Garza, who spoke no English four years ago, was the 
valedictorian of this year's graduating class in Mmatare, Nebraska. Many former 
migrants have completed college and entered successful careers in medicine, law, 
education and other professions. A significant percentage of them return to their 
home areas to work with migrant children and migrant families. 

The stories of students who are not at the head of their graduating classes are just 
as heartwarming. There is Anabel Ortiz, a Washington migrant student who 
encountered numerous difficulties in her personal life, then found she had cancer. 
Despite the ordeal of the treatments she underwent, which we are hopeful will be 
successful, she continued to work by means of the portable study courses developed 
by migrant education to pursue her high school diploma. Enrique "Henry" Garza 
had migrated with his family from Texas to Wisconsin every year, but when he was 
15 he decided that he would have to stay in one place if he hoped to graduate. He 
stayed with relatives so he could attend school in Wisconsin while his parents 
returned to Texas. Working incredibly hard, including fieldwork during the 
summer and taking additional courses through the semi-independent study 
packages, Henry graduated with his class on May 21 of this year. 

This success has been accomplished despite a steady decline in appropriations for 
the Migrant Education Program, as measured in constant dollars. Until 1980, the 
program was fully funded; that is, it received 100 percent of the funding generated 
by the formula. Since 1981, funding has been based on a separate appropriation, 
and funding has steadily diminished as a percentage of the authorized figure. We 
have dropped from 100 percent to a current level of only 23.3 percent. Of course, 
the dollar amounts have increased modestly, but the $297 million appropriated for 
FY93 amounts to about 60 percent of the constant dollar value of the $240 million 
we received in 1980... and the number of children for whom we are responsible has 
approximately doubled. 
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Obviously, we have learned to use our funds more effectively, to streamline our 
procedures and to network with other providers. But we are operating on only $405 
per eligible child, based on 733,000 children aged 3 to 21 on the database in 1992. 
This is less than the Chapter 1 basic program, even though we have had to create 
much of the basic infrastructure ourselves. In the most recent year for which we 
have comparable data (1989-90) migrant education spent $660 per student served, 
as compared to $753 for the Chapter 1 basic program. We serve about 55 percent of 
the eligible students, including about 60 percent of currently migrant students. 
Almost all of the students receiving instructional services - mostly supplemental 
instruction in reading, math, English as a second language, math and vocational 
education - are also receiving support services in the areas of counseling, advocacy, 
outreach and health services. The percentage of eligible children served compares 
very favorably with the percentage of eligible students served by any other 
categorical program, including the Chapter 1 basic program. 

To ensure that the Migrant Education Program can continue to address the broad 
needs of migrant students, Congress must respond to the urgingof the National 
Commission, which recommended that *(t)he Congress and the President should 
make the funding of programs for these students a priority." 

To the other recommendations of the National Commission, and to the 
recommendations you have received from the Stanford Work Group, Secretary of 
Education, the National Association of Migrant Educators and other entities, we 
would like to add the following in support of the reauthorization: 

(1) The federal government must continue its commitment to migrant chUdren 
because they are truly America's children. Traveling from state to state, they 
cannot count on being fully supported or accepted in any state or locality. A 
categorical program for migrant students is the only way to address the 
unique special educational needs of migrant children -- those arising from 
their mobility, their frequently interrupted schooling, their isolation, their 
temporary residence in remote rural locations. While migrant students must 
have access to all programs and services that address their educational 
needs. Other programs cannot provide the outreach and the linkages to 
address the unique needs of migrant students. 

(2) The Migrant Education Program must continue to be a state grant Proff™?- 
The complications of state-to-state movement, the need to exercise flexibility 

. in planning to meet unpredictable short-term needs and the frequent lack of a 
sense of community responsibility for migrants all dictate that the State 
Educational Agency (SEA) be charged with the primary ^JJ^^ Each 
state should have a comprehensive plan, as outlined in NAbUMi; s 
-Rethinking Migrant Education," to assure that all schools provide full access 
for migrant children to all programs and services. 

(3) The Migrfjit Education Program must be funded at a level that will ensure 
that all nugrant children have an opportunity not just to learn, but to achieve 
the academic standards expected of all students. Given the resources, we 
have every confidence that these children can and will succeed, no matter 
how high the standards. But the funding must be commensurate with the 
expectations. To meet higher standards, migrant students must have more 
support, more intervention, more advocacy and more resources than ever 
before. 

(4) The Migrant Education Program must focus on the needs of currently 
migrant students, especially those who move between states, but it must also 
continue to support those students whose families have stopped migrating 
The National Commission and the study by Research Triangle Institute both 
noted that the needs of migrant children continue after they stop migrating 
The program should assist formerly migrant children to overcome the effects 
of migration and make a successful transition to a stable school environment. 
The current five-year provision cannot be drastically changed without 
impairing the capacity of the program to help children make the transition. 
Some modification in the eligibility period may be a viable means of focusing 
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additional funding on currently migrant children, However, it would be 
unthinkable to use such a modification as a pretext for a proportionate cut in 
funding. To fully fund only the currently migrant children, we would need an 
infusion of $150 million over and above the current level of funding. 

(5) The Migrant Education Program must provide for a strong, effective 
interstate mechanism for assuring coordination and continuity in the 
education of migrant children. We need a focused and effective system for the 
transfer of student information. Our association has embraced the 
recommendations of the National Commission on Migrant Education 
pertaining to the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS). This 
system was developed by state directors more than two decades ago to 
address a most fundamental need of migrant children. We began two years 
ago to develop a simplified one-page record so that any teacher in any 
classroom could easily access essential educational and health information. 
We stand ready to implement this simplified record, as well as an array of 
improved management procedures, but our progress has been barred for over 
a year by a freeze implemented by the United States Department of 
Education. We also need formal and informal agreements among and 
between states, the expeditious transfer of secondary credits, cross-training of 
instructional personnel and broad understanding of state-to-state differences 
and the impact on migrant children. We also need to develop technological 
applications, such as distance learning, to bring together the separate parts 
of migrant students' education. 

(6) The Migrant Education Program demands that a wide array of assessment 
strategies be utilized to evaluate the effectiveness of the program. Congress 
can further this process by clearly stating its expectations, for example, to 
attain an increase in graduation rates. 

(7) Migrant parents must be assured a strong voice in the education of these 
children. The Migrant Education Program has been a leader in providing 
access and support for parents - we have attracted 600 migrant parents to 
meetings in California, hundreds more to meetings in Texas, Oregon, 
Washington, Florida and other states. Our association has even created a 
committee to give parents a voice at the national program and policy level. 

(8) Coordination with other programs must be continued and improved. We have 
made tremendous progress in this area, We just wrapped up the second joint 
conference on migrant and seasonal farmworkers, both held since the last 
reauthorization. And we have brought migrant education and Migrant Head 
Start together for a national coordination forum. 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify to you on behalf of America's migrant 
children. 
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Chairman Kjldee. Thank you very much, Mr. de la Rosa. 

Mr. Rollason. „ , . .. , 

Mr. Rollason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for my being invited 

h< My name is Wendell Rollason, executive vice president of the 
Redlands Christian Migrant Association, based on Immokalee, 
Florida I served as a member of the National Commission on Mi- 
grant Education. And under the present governor and the past 
three governors, I have chaired the Governor's Advisory Council on 
Farm Worker Affairs. „ , 

In this brief presentation, which only skims the surface, 1 will be 
referencing Florida schools, largely in critical terms but you would 
be ill-advised to believe my remarks are applicable only to my 
State Further, within Florida's public schools, there are exceptions 
to my illustrations, and that is the only kindly statement that live 
minutes will allow. I give a State perspective. 

To discuss Chapter 1 Migrant Education as seen at the local 
level one must begin with Chapter 1 Basic and its predecessor, 
Title I I was already an old hand working with migrant children 
and their families when Title I came into being in 1965. In the be- 
ginning, great things happened from Title I, in those early years. 
Today it is a different story. • 

In Florida, there are two bottom-line figures to note and to note 
well, Mr. Chairman. One, Florida receives $267 million in remedial 
education dollars; and, two, with these funds Florida has achieved 
the Nation's worst dropout rate. I am sure that Florida s Chapter 
1 reports are much rosier than that, but, in truth, the program, de- 
spite its reworking by Congress several years ago is today 
straightjacketed, with little relationship to the present educational 
needs of poor children. 

Literally, over 50 percent of today's Florida high school graduates 
entering our community colleges have to spend major time in reme- 
dial classes. Most of these are from poor families. 

Chapter 1 Basic has always essentially been an urban program 
Beware of answers for Migrant Education that call for migrant 
children to be served by Chapter 1 Basic. It won t happen When 
Migrant Education funds reach a local Chapter 1 school system, it 
is the low man on the totem pole and usually treated as such Be- 
ware of any thought to change Migrant Education from a State to 
a local program. Its survival would be in immediate peril. 

Under today's circumstances, Migrant Education does a very 
good job. Migrant Education and its record of educationally improv- 
ing its enrolled kids is superior to the record of Chapter 1 Basic 
and is frequently resented for these superior figures. Yet Migrant 
Education has never been— and certainly in recent years— funded 
to any respectable level when contrasted with its record, when con- 
trasted to its need. . , . 

We respectfully call upon the subcommittee to become active 
champions of Migrant Education within congressional circles and to 
seek at least a 50 percent funding level in contrast to today s ane- 
mic 23 percent. „ „ .... r 

Let me emphasize that educating successfully children from eco- 
nomically distressed families, urban or rural today requires two in- 
gredients: one, teachers from good to excellent, of which we have 
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thousands in Florida, who fully understand the culture of poverty 
and are keenly aware of the horrendous burdens these children 

S^?h b0rne / r ?7 1 bi , rth t0 their flrst da y in sch ° o1 : two, true, in- 
depth parental involvement. 

This is rare in Chapter 1 Basic; it is common in Migrant Edu- 
cation. Without true in-depth parental involvement today being 
vigorously sought by the school, failure is almost assured, no mat- 
ter what the general figures would hope to have you believe 

Now, a word or two about the House bill proposed by Congress- 
men Ford and Goodling. I have seen only a first draft Its aim to 
eliminate MSRTS is appropriate. The services provided actually to 
migrant students are costing enormous dollars, totally inappropri- 
£L In W ° rt ti T 5 d n y ' Wi l h °KF tax P roble ms and funding prob- 
dents possible dollars should g° t° hands-on services to stu- 

The proposal for interstate consortia to address problems of 
nterstate students is most appropriate. Summer programming has 
long presented unsolved problems which this bill would attempt to 
address Some change in the thinking here might be in order The 
so-called emancipated youth" is a problem of growing proportions 
n the migrant stream today and is, in my view, virtually 
unsolvable but certainly worth the effort that this bill calls for 
But I decry the bills two-year limit to services to migrant kids 

y T? Certain ' at th - e , very ieast - 1 P° int out Head Start's 
rf^w K ne ^ ar P rovldes L nothing to a youngster; two years 
reaches maybe a 30 percent achievement; but three years is proven 
again and again as a successful number. Please, three years the 
very minimum. 3 ' 

That's my five minutes, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you 
Uhe prepared statement of Wendell N. Rollason follows'] 
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U.S House Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education 

June 30, 1993 

by 

Wendell N. Rollason 
Executive Vice President 
Rcdlands Christian Migrant Association 



Let me begin with some personal ;dcntifi cation and background relative to the 
testimony 1 am to give here this morning, 

My name is Wendell N Rollason Executive Vice President of the Rcdlands 
Christian Migrant Association (RCMA) of lmmo^talec, Florida -- a non-profit 
group with which 1 have been associated in lead positions since 1965. 1 have 
spent a major portion of my 77 years in this work. This is my 43rd year with 
migrant and seasonal farmworker children in the State of Florida. Twenty- 
eight years with RCMA Thirteen years as chair of the Governor's Advisory 
Council on Farmworker Affairs under the past three governors of the state. 
And served the full three years of the National Commission on Migrant 
Education when last September we issued our report and recommendations to 
the Congress. 

Our organization m Florida serves daily 5,000 infants, toddlers, preschoolers 
and schoolagcrs from migrant families in 77 centers and programs We 
provide 1 0-hour days of early child development services and care We 
provide special health services for migrant children with disabilities. And wc 
provide dropout prevention programming for rural poor youth m close 
association with the parents and the public schools 

It is with this experience that 1 presume to address you today. 

I would like to begin with our views on Chapter 1 Basic, as we sec it in 

P^i rW«*7 Ht»vo\, 1fc0 
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Florida, as these funds have direct bearing on any legitimate discussion of the 
future of Migrant Education 

I will be speaking in general terms, but wish to emphasize that we do have in 
Florida public schools in marked exceptions to my generalities. But please 
remember that they arc just that exceptions. 

As a whole our schools have done very poorly in their use of these federal 
Chapter I Basic remedial dollars Certainly this is true wirhm the past 
decade With those funds we have succeeded in achieving the dubious 
distinction of the highest dropout rate in the nation. 

On the surface, through sleight of hand and cooking the books, our school 
districts now manage to come up with low single-digit dropout rates B> 
cooking the books 1 refer to current school district practices of claiming that 
young persons dropping out of school younger than the stale's legal threshold 
of 16 years of age arc not dropouts, but are truants and not counted as 
dropouts. Those who drop out in order to enter a GEO program or b\ 
dropping out arc assigned to the group statistically who may enter a GHD 
class in the future therefore arc not dropouts, a most absurd subterfuge. 

Chapter I Basic in 1'londa, since its inception as Title I, has cssentiallv been 
an urban program Our state officials knowledgeable in this area advise ine 
that were the "former migrant" youngster, now in Migrant Hd.. assigned 
instead to Chapter I Basic for remedial services, only 50% of those would 
actually get into that program 

This would be within the Florida reality that today only 50% - and this is a 
vague 50% -- of aj] our children needing such remedial services are receiving 
them in the first place So now we seem *o be down to perhaps 25% of 
former migrants who would be accommodated in Chapter 1 when ejected 
from Migrant Ed. 

I respectfully plead this Committee to remember that Migrant Education was 
first enacted for the reason -- among others - that the original Title I monies 
never reached these kids And, with no disrespect intended, no amount of 
Congressional urging short of Congressional mandating will alter this quarter- 
century reality 

That's number one in my h : .« of the needs for there being a Migrant Education 
program. 

Second, although there arc a number of significant changes occurring in the 
present composition of workers and families within the migrant stream it must 
be kept in mind that Migrant lid. has never met fully the needs of migrant 
children Migrant Hd has never been funded by the Congress to any 
respectable level when contrasted with the actual need I believe that 
funding is now down to about 23% of the funding level - less than a quarter 
of the originally perceived need. The need « the true full need for this 
program today to support the migrant child's in our state educational systems 
is as great as ever 
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Our organization here is requesting you raise that funding level to at least 
50%. 

Third as budgetary weak and, consequently, as insufficient that this 
program is, it serves these kids in phenomenal fashion. Its presence itself is 
of great significance. It calls to community attention that these kids and their 
working poor parents are amongst them. This is of great importance from an 
advocacy point of view. To those students who do get enrolled Migrant Ed. 
and its staffers are life savers. Sometimes literally. Most .Migrant Ed 
staffers become champions of these children, become committed to their well- 
being and future. More often than not to them migrant children become a 
deep, compelling cause. Many, many of these teachers repeated^ dig into 
their own pockets to help meet the basic survival needs of these kids. While 
this certainlv reflects poorly on our society as a whole, it is in itself a 
compelling reason for this Committee to think more than twice as to the 
consequences to the welfare of individual children who are so impressively 
touched by this program. The U S. Migrant Ed. program m itself is a 
vigorous statement to one and all that these kids arc our kids, are your kids 
just as much as any other group of children in tins nation. 

1 -mirth scholasticallv, 1 believe statistics will bear me ouc that children 
enrolled in Chapter 1 Migrant Ed do better in school than those enrolled in 
Chapter 1 Basic. That alone is reason for increasing the funding level. And, 
of course, that alone justifies its existence. 

Now the other side of the coin As we of the Commission on Migrant 
Education noted and I assume you or your staff have mastered our report 
the issue of current versus former migrants must be addressed. In Florida, but 
not Florida alone, the school systems generally are not doing the best of jobs 
meeting their responsibility to identify current migrant children. Parents who 
are now former migrants as a rule bring their children into school in person to 
register them Man .■ currently migrant parents do, too. But many of them do 
not. The schools must track these down. This is time, money, frustration, 
and hard work. 

Now human nature enters the scene. Currencies and fonncrlics are virtually 
equallv eligible You don't even have enough funds to serve all those of both 
categories who are brought to school by their parents. So why beat the 
bushes for more? 

Now we all know that Migrant Ed is funded by the number of migrant 
children identified rather than served . And this funding formula must remain, 
for this does motivate an earnest search up to a degree 1 would point out to 
you that this pasi vcar in Florida less migrant children were identified than 
before with a resultant cut in monies for the state But in our child care 
centers we have a total waiting list of over 3,000 threes and four's - most of 
whom are migrants. There has been no drop in the demand for our migrant 
services Indeed there might even be an incicasc cs more and more migrant 
parents shrug Ihdr shoulders, do not register their preschoolers with us 
because they know it's useless • 
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A heavy majonn of poor parents and grandparents, with ample justification 
real or perceived, do not believe the schools want their kids In addition 
these parents, with their own bitter childhood memories of school, 
unintentionally ill serve their children with family-told tales of their own 
miserable times at school in times past Thus with these negatives imbedded 
in young minds, many, many poor kids enter school convinced its an awful 



To break this, to turn this around is a responsibility resting squarely on the 
public schools Done with commitment by education authorities, they will 
find a 95% rate of parental interest which then can be developed into home 
collaboration with the schools Without this, forget it 

Thank you 
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Chai rman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Rollason. 
Ms. Pompa. / 

Ms. Pompa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I thank aft of you for the opportunity to be here to talk 
to you about migrant children and their needs in the broader spec- 
trum of educational change. 

The opportunity to restructure migrant education through the re- 
authorization process comes at a crucial time for migrant children. 
The Nation's economic crisis has worsened the situation of migrant 
families and exacerbated the educational, health, and social needs 
of their children. 

Because numerous voices in the education community have 
raised the possibility of collapsing various programs that serve spe- 
cial needs children, we must act to ensure that the unique needs 
of migrant children receive specific responses while moving to inte- 
grate those responses into the broader scope of educational reform. 

I, along with others who have a special interest in low-income 
and language-minority children, have struggled for the last two 
years to define needed educational improvements in migrant edu- 
cation, Chapter 1, and Title VII, specifically focusing on the reau- 
thorization process. 

Migrant children are served through all these programs. My ex- 
perience in the local, State, and national arenas, along with the cu- 
mulative conclusions from research over the last several years, 
shapes my conviction that these children must be in the 
conceptualization of any educational restructuring effort, rather 
than being accommodated as afterthoughts. 

For that reason, I was pleased to note that the legislation pro- 
posed by Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling balances the specific needs of 
migrant children with a desire that they benefit from broader ef- 
forts to improve the education of all our children. 
. A review of that legislation turns up many laudable efforts on be- 
half of migrant children. First, restricting the eligibility to children 
who have moved within a 24-month period targets funds for those 
children most in need. It encourages responsibility for all children, 
including migrant children, by ail school personnel. At the same 
time, recognition of these children as a unique population is main- 
tained and strengthened by provisions holding schools accountable 
for comparable services and for secondary credit accrual. 

As this committee begins to look at Chapter 1 reauthorization in 
the coming months, I would respectfully recommend that you con- 
sider a spfecial priority for children who are no longer served in mi- 
grant programs and continue to exhibit educational need. 

Another change involves the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System. A reconceptualization of the MSRTS system, as we know 
it, directs needed iunds to more direct services for children. More- 
over, it allows us to reconfigure a record transfer system more in 
keeping with current technology and educational data collection 
systems that are being implemented in many States today. 

No one can argue with the creative ways various States have 
used MSRTS funding. However, the intent of this project is to be 
used as a record transfer system, and that intent is not being met. 
A recent study indicates that only 16 percent of MSRTS cases are 
record transfer cases. Allowing the Secretary to work with the 
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States to develop record transfer systems will allow up-to-date and 
need-based transfer systems to come into place in the various 
States to serve these children. 

Moving on to the summer formula, the opportunity that is cited 
in the legislation, the proposed legislation to develop a new sum- 
mer formula, recognizes the cost of different educational designs as 
a cost factor. This is a much needed improvement. This provision 
will encourage designs that go beyond token services for students 
who need the boost of a well-conceived, well-integrated summer 
program. 

In discussing the plan that is required for migrant children, I 
think this is one of the most important efforts as we look at how 
we integrate the needs of migrant children into broader educational 
reform. The maintenance and strengthening of State plans focuses 
special attention on this unique population, again within broader 
reform efforts. It is crucial that this aspect of the legislation be 
kept in in order to assure that the needs of migrant children are 
foremost in the migrant program. 

Finally, I would urge that this committee and all those interested 
do all they can to keep the appropriation at least at the current 
level or higher. Current estimates by the Congressional Research 
Service are that $694 million are necessary to fully fund services 
to migrant children eligible under this proposed legislation, and we 
are far short of that appropriation now. 

Many other aspects of this legislation, added to those that I list- 
ed above, create a bill that can serve as the model for maintaining 
categorical services for populations with unique needs, while ensur- 
ing the inclusion of all children in the newest wave of educational 
reform, and 1 congratulate you for your efforts. 

[The prepared statement of Delia Pompa follows:] 

Statement ok Delia Pompa, Education Consultant, Boston, Massachusetts 

The opportunity to restructure migrant education through the reauthorization 
process comes at a crucial time for migrant children. The Nation's economic crisis 
nas worsened the situation of migrant families and exacerbated the educational, 
health, and social needs of their children. Because numerous voices in the education 
community have raised the possibility of collapsing various programs that serve spe- 
cial needs children, we must act to ensure that the unique needs of migrant children 
receive specific responses while moving to integrate those responses into the broader 
scope of educational reform. 

I, along with others who have a special interest in low-income and language-mi- 
nority children, have struggled for the last two years to define needed educational 
improvements in Migrant Education, Chapter 1, and Title VII. Migrant children are 
served through all these programs. My experience in the local, State, and national 
v arenas, along with the cumulative conclusions from research over the last several 
years, shapes my conviction that these children must be in the conceptualization of 
any educational restructuring effort, rather than being accommodated as after- 
thoughts. For that reason, I was pleased to note that the legislation proposed by 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Goodling balances the specific needs of migrant children with the 
desire that they benefit from broader efforts to improve the education of all our chil- 
dren: 

• First, restricting the eligibility to children who have moved within a 24- 
month period targets funds for those children most in need. It encourages re- 
sponsibility for all children, including migrant children, by all school personnel. 
At the same time, recognition of these children as a unique population is main- 
tained and strengthened by provisions holding schools accountable for com- 
parable services and for secondary v credit accrual. As this committee begins to 
look at Chapter 1 reauthorization, I would respectfully recommend that they 
consider a special priority for children who are no longer served in migrant pro- 
grams and continue to exhibit educational need. 
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• A reconceptualization of the MSRTS system, as we know it, directs needed 
funds to more direct services for children. Moreover, it allows us to reconfigure 
a record transfer system more in keeping with current technology and edu- 
cational data collection systems being implemented in the States. 

• The opportunity to. develop a new summer formula recognizes the costs of 
different educational designs as a cost factor. This provision will encourage de- 
signs that go beyond token services for students who need the boost of well-con- 
ceived, well-integrated summer programs. 

• The maintenance and strengthening of State plans focuses special attention 
on this unique population within broader reform efforts. 

Many other aspects of this legislation, added to those listed above, to create a bill 
that can serve as a model for maintaining categorical services for populations with 
unique needs, while ensuring the inclusion of all children in the newest wave of 
educational reform. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very, very much. Thank you, all 
of you, for your testimony. 

I can recall, early in my legislative career, probably back in 1965, 
I got involved in migrant education in Michigan, which is a pretty 
big group there. And I visited a farm, orchard, down near Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, where a number of migrants would come. And 
I still recall very much it motivated me even more to get involved. 
We were just getting started on housing, education, some of the 
things that were needed there. 

And as I was talking to the migrants, the woman and her hus- 
band owned the farm — came to throw me off the property. Of 
course, Michigan law forbade her to do that. I had the right to visit 
the migrant workers; the migrant workers had the right to receive 
guests. But, as she sputtered away, I remember she yelled at me, 
"We have too much problem with you do-gooders." And I turned 
around to her and I said, "Well, it's better to be a do-gooder than 
a do-badder." 

So I hope I can do good in this. And I appreciate your testimony, 
because we have to be informed by people like yourselves who real- 
ly know the need out there and work regularly with the people. 

I have one question. 

Well, Bill, I know you have to go down and talk on the floor on 
appropriations. Why don't you go ahead and start the questions. 

Mr. GOODLING. First of all, I would like to thank everyone for 
coming. Raul and I have been working on these problems for a 
long, long time on the Interstate Migrant Education Council. And 
Wendell I got to know quite well as we worked together on the Na- 
tional Commission on Migrant Education. One of my roles on that 
Commission was to make sure everybody approached the task that 
we had, not with preconceived ideas, but to look at all the facts, 
et cetera, et cetera. I think, in the long run, the Commission did 
quite well. 

One of the things that I think all of you have stressed, which I 
think we really want to stress, is the use of all the services that 
are out there for all children that at the present time, are not used 
for migrant children in mny instances. Migrant children are eligi- 
ble, migrant children are supposed to be served. However, I have 
discovered, in Chapter 1 in particular, the program is not providing 
services to migrant children who are eligible to be served. 

I think one of the things we have to stress in any reauthorization 
is the fact that migrant children, like every other child, are sup- 
posed to be served by the programs that we authorize and fund to 
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serve them. And I think that would do a great deal to help them 
make the transition from Migrant Education programs into regular 
programs, if they no longer migrate, et cetera. 

I don't have any specific questions. I think there's a lot of good 
testimony here that we need to study and look at as we develop 
our proposal for amending the Chapter 1 Migrant Program. 

Normally, we throw out legislation to get the ball rolling and 
then work into that legislation any necessary change or it used to 
be that whatever came out of committee, when I first came here, 
that was it. Now you might as well save your breath sometimes in 
committee, because until they are finished with it on the floor, who 
knows what's going to happen with it. Times have changed. 

But I think we have a lot that we need to study between now 
and the time this legislation gets put together. I imagine our time- 
table is sometime next year for final action on the reauthorization 
of these programs. 

Mr. DE LA ROSA. Mr. Chairman, since Representative Goodling is 
leaving, could I ask him a question, please? 

Chairman KlLDEE. Sure. 

Mr. DE L ROSA. Mr. Goodling, I have the deepest respect and re- 
gard for you, and we have worked on the issue of migrant edu- 
cation. Sir, I hope that the testimony that Mr. Rollason gave in re- 
gard to the two-year eligibility might lead to some further dialogua 
cn perhaps some compromise between the extreme where we are 
at present and where in fact we might be, if in fact we can look 
at a way to ensure that currently migratory children receive serv- 
ices. 

But, as I said to you in my testimony, the effects of mobility and 
the effects of poverty and displacement and isolation are extremely 
damaging to the psyche and to the mental development and aca- 
demic development of children. Those effects cannot be eradicated 
and, I would suspect, will not be eradicated if we rely on those pro- 
grams that currently are looking at ways of serving the whole 
child, as the migrant program has done for many years. 

And I think it is the absence of approaching the whole child that 
has been at the root of our inability to get to the children in pov- 
erty. Whereas, when we started with our migrant children who 
were never in school systems, I think the whole-child approach, nu- 
trition, health, housing, and all the other array of services we pro- 
vide them, has made it possible for us to get those kids into a 
school and in academic learning. 

Finally, I would hope that we would not throw out the baby with 
the bath water. I know that the MSRTS system has some prob- 
lems. I am the chair of the committee. As we looked at the last five 
years in the reform movement, many of the schools moved from a 
pull-out to an in-classroom model. What happened in that move- 
ment was that our system was developed to address the needs of 
special children in a special environment. It relied on coding and 
encoding mechanisms. 

What has happened is that, since we moved the services into the 
classroom and we support the services of these children in the 
classroom, the system has not linked into the classroom. Those are 
reforms that we have initiated, and, hopefully, in the two years 
that we get back on track, we might be able to convince you, Mr. 
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Goodling, and Mr. Ford that the system, as was originally con- 
ceived, might be restored, contrary to my good friend's rec- 
ommendation. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. GOODLING. Well, let me just say that, of course, the whole 
purpose of hearings is to hear from all people who have ideas about 
how this should be reauthorized, and you then try to put all those 
ideas together. If it had not been for Mr. Ford and I, the rec- 
ommendation, I believe, from the Commission would have been to 
immediately eliminate MSRTS. 

I think I'm saying what the feeling was, Wendell, and I think we 
probably- slowed that down just a little bit. 

You are correct, Raul, we need to do a lot of different things. 
Records, in many instances, are of little value, are not getting there 
on i time, maybe, in some instances, do more damage, as is true in 
any transfer of records. I always had a problem with teachers put- 
ting down personal opinions, and so on, and passing them on to the 
next teacher. And I always said, you know, let the next teacher 
make their own determination as to how they think this child is 
doing; you just pass on the facts. 

So I'm sure that will be examined carefully. If you talk about 
transferring 200,000 records, that comes out to a cost of $130 
apiece, I believe. We have to find a better way, probably, to do it. 

Mr. DE L ROSA. I would agree, sir. 

Mr. Goodling. And there is time spread out, no matter what leg- 
islation changes eventually becomes law, to do that kind of thing. 

As far as coordination of services, there is no question. I hope, 
in every piece of legislation that comes out of this committee, that 
we will somehow or other break down the fiefdoms that are out 
there, so we get everybody to deal with the whole child instead of, 
"This is my territory. Don't you mess with my territory/' because 
that is just the most devastating thing to a child— not only a child, 
the parents too. But it goes on all the time. 

And I hope there are ways we can break them down and threat- 
en them with their lives, if nothing else, if they don't cooperate and 
work together to serve the whole child and the whole family. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. 

Governor Romero-Barcelo. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I didn't have the benefit of listening to Dr. Reyna, and I only 
heard part of Dr. de la Rosa's, but I happened to look over a little 
bit of their testimony and their materials in here. And I notice that 
here in Dr. Reyna's plan, the plan he has submitted, that one of 
the issues they made emphasis on, as a recommendation, is in ac- 
quiring competency in the English language. And I fully agree with 
that. That's probably the greatest obstacle that migrant children 
who are not English conversant would have in getting an education 
on the mainland. 

What kind of plans, what kind of program do you have, for in- 
stance in Texas, to improve the learning of the language? Do you 
have any special type of teaching or special kind of program to 
speed it up? 
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Mr. Reyna. Okay. Yes, sir, we do have some programs in Texas. 
I do want to emphasize that I'm not here to represent the State of 
Texas. I'm here to represent the National Association of Migrant 
Educators. 

Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. I understood that, but you're from Texas 
and you work there. 

Mr. REYNA. I'm from Texas, and we do have a requirement for 
schools to offer instruction in the language of the child until he is 
able to transfer to the dominant language, which in this case would 
be English. 

Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. The reason I asked that is, have you ex- 
perimented at all with intensive language camps? 

Mr. Reyna. Yes, sir. We have had some cases in Texas where we 
have had intensive English development type of programs for pub- 
lic school children. However, I don't think that those studies are 
conclusive and would indicate that that would be the best method 
to educate children who are of limited English-speaking ability. 

Mr. RomeroBarcelo. I'm just speaking from experience. Back 
in Puerto Rico we have the problem. Our students don't know 
enough English or don't learn it fast enough. We don't have enough 
teachers teaching English in our schools that are really qualified 
to teach English. 

So we developed a plan for having the students in the years of 
7th, 8th, and 9th grade be taken to intensive language camps for 
about 10 weeks, where they would be in a camp and they would 
have their meals, they would have to speak in English. Whatever 
movies, they had no subtitles in Spanish. All the sports were also 
done in English. All the conversation had to be in English. Aud it 
was amazing what happened in 10 weeks, in just 10 weeks. 

And I think that unless they acquire some kind of proficiency, to 
have the final goal be to have the migrant children finally inte- 
grated into a school or going to regular school, they need that. 
Without that it would be difficult for them. 

Mr. DE LA ROSA. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Yes. 

Mr. DE LA ROSA. In our State, we have been trying to isolate the 
basic background of those children. We know the children who 
have been exposed to an educational system in the countries from 
where they come, particularly in Mexico. We know that many of 
those students are very capable of immediately engaging in an 
English learning process. 

But for many children who have no experience in school and 
whose parents have had no experience in school, and their founda- 
tion is very limited in their own native language, that takes a dif- 
ferent approach, and it takes a different, I think, strategy to reach 
those children, particularly, Mr. Romero, is the need to ensure that 
as we take children from their first language to their second lan- 
guage that we be conscious of the fact that we not affect their self- 
esteem, we do not destroy them as individuals and their worth to 
their families and to their language. 

I believe that you will find every migrant family wanting their 
children to learn English well, That was the case in my home, and 
that is the case in almost every environment that I have been in. 
It is how we get there, sir, that is so critical and crucial as we work 
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with these children. Migrant children are the most impoverished in 
terms of their educational background; therefore, we have to look 
for a variety of strategies to ensure that we can move them into 
an English language position without damaging them. 

Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. Also, on the road to integration to regular 
school, are sports considered; in other words, having them trained 
in different sports? Because, obviously, in regular school in the 
United States, if the student is good at a given sport, his accept- 
ance will be much faster as a member of the group than if he 
doesn't participate in a sport. That's one of the cultural things that 
we find on the mainland. 

Mr. de la Rosa. Absolutely. After they stop migrating, and after 
they settle into communities, we find that those students who be- 
come part of the overall programs, not just the special programs 
and not just isolated, those are the children who have greater suc- 
cess in the schools. I agree with you. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a new member of Congress, I'm on a real learning curve and 
educational program of my own right now, and this is one area I 
obviously have a great deal to learn about. So I would like to invite 
myself, if I may, to visit your facility, either in Immokalee or some- 
where maybe closer to my area— I'm in the Sarasota-Manatee- 
Hillsborough area. So I hope my staff can work out a chance, when- 
ever the timing is convenient or ideal, to come visit your facility, 
or some facility, and get a better understanding of it. 

I think, as the Chairman did, if you go see it, it's a little different 
than being in a hearing room. 

When I campaigned, one of my philosophies of education is that 
education is a family, local, State issue and not a Federal one. You 
made a comment that we need to keep the local school districts, to 
some extent, out of the process and leave it at the State and Fed- 
eral level. Would you and maybe someone else comment on what 
is the relationship between local, State, and Federal? I really recog- 
nize there is a Federal role here, just by definition of the migrant 
aspect of this. What is the interrelationship of the three, and why 
do you want to keep the local schools out? 

Mr. Rollason. With regard to migrant education, sir, this is leg- 
islated as a State program, which is one of the very few that Fed- 
eral moneys come into the State for State responsibilities, as dis- 
tinct from the State passing through to the districts for local deci- 
sions, like Chapter 1. Very, very early in the days of Mr. Ford and 
this program, it was seen that addressing the migrant child at the 
local level in rural counties where the agricultural industry domi- 
nates the political process, simply precludes a programming that is 
in the best interest of the child and that it can best be handled 
from the State. 

This, in Florida, particularly, works the rough edges of Tallahas- 
see down on an education program and is irritating to many of the 
local educators. But if we were to change that, we would be abso- 
lutely lost, this program. It has to have a State program in which 
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the State or the individual districts, in our case, the counties, are 
held responsible for the product. 

When it comes to the actual program being implemented on the 
local level, these, for a long time — thank God, in Florida, we've got- 
ten away from that — but for a long time, when there were teachers 
that they didn't know what else to do with, they put them in the 
migrant program. It is that kind of local indifference to the plight 
of these kids that we have to reckon with. 

That is unfair to those in Florida who do a magnificent job with 
the program at the local district level, but it is an irritant, organi- 
zationally, within the school system that is exacerbated in some of 
the formalized use of Chapter 1, where it's a job rather than a 
cause. Therefore you have the migrant program, which is staffed 
usually with people who look at it as a cause, and thus do a better 
job with the kids. The comparative figures of accomplishments of 
Chapter 1 Basic to comparable kids in Migrant Education shows a 
much better job being done by Migrant Education. 

So these things are irritants. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Ms. Pompa, you wanted to add something to 
that? 

Ms. POMPA. Yes. I v/ould like to add an example, perhaps, that 
might explain why it is best kept as a State program. The money, 
as you know, is not a large amount of money, and there are needs 
that cut across entire districts, that the State can handle more effi- 
ciently. Because States have the entire responsibility for education 
within our system of government, there are some procedures, such 
as how you transfer credit, how you award credit in different 
States, that the State can handle and handle across various dis- 
tricts. 

Besides those kinds of processes, there are functions that the 
State can carry out to benefit local districts. As they turn in their 
plans, the States are able to identify needs that cut across districts 
and bring in the resources to give to many, many districts, where 
the district locally would not be able to afford those kinds of serv- 
ices. 

Mr. ROLLASON. Well, I would point out, again using Florida as 
an example, what happens when the State assigns X numbers of 
dollars to Polk County, say, and now citrus is shifting from Polk 
County into Southwest Florida because of the freezing, and there 
is a shift, then, of migrant families, the commitment from Tallahas- 
see with migrant dollars, the district superintendents want to have 
that maintained. They don't want the flow that should follow the 
migrant child. 

So, again, Congressman Miller, these are points of friction. They 
are bearable, because it would be horrible if we gave this money 
to the local school district. 

A/T *- TVAtt t t^t> TU Vfill 

Xlt 1 • JLTAiUl-JJl/lv. lUUlin jrvu. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Becerra. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, commendations to the Chairman for holding hearings on 
such important issues. Oftentimes, I think, some Members of Con- 
gress would neglect to raise an important issue like migrant edu- 
cation, and I thank the Chairman for doing so. I also, in his ab- 
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sence, want to thank Chairman Ford, who I know has also been a 
leader in the area of migrant education. 

Just a few questions, and I believe quick questions, for the panel. 
The first one has to do with parental involvement. I know it's a 
very difficult task to expect parents of migrant children to be in- 
volved on a day-to-day basis with their children's education, but 
what . do you think can be done or should be done to ensure some 
form of parental involvement in the education of migrant children? 

Ms. Pompa. Actually, I think, if you lock at some of the programs 
that are currently in effect, you have seen v:^ creative uses of mi- 
grant funds to work with parents. It's true, it's very difficult to in- 
volve the narents of migrant children, because they work all day 
in the fields, and they are very tired in the evening, But they are 
among the parents that are most interested in learning English, in 
learning to work with their children. 

Many of the programs have set aside money to create parent in- 
volvement programs that accommodate parents in the evening or 
on weekends and work with these parents to help them teach their 
children as they go along. Well, the parents are also learning. 
There have been a couple of States that have tied into the Even 
Start Program where, while children are enrolled in preschool, the 
parents are also going to school. 

So I think the migrant program has been a leader in learning 
how to accommodate the sort of nontraditional parent that can't be 
in the school during the 8 to 5 workday. 

Mr. DE LA ROSA. Mr. Becerra, I would like to point out an Even 
Start approach we have in the Nation, working with the State of 
Michigan, working with the State of Texas, and the State of Wash- 
ington, of course. We have put together curricula; we have trained 
staff. We go into the homes of the migrant families; we work with 
the families with our specially designed curricula. From the State 
of Texas, we travel with those families into the State of Michigan, 
into the State of Washington where we continue a continuous in- 
struction with those families, 

We bring in the whole family, the older siblings and, of course, 
the j- school age children. At the same time, we help the parents 
to aiso become engaged in a learning process about school and 
learning themselves. 

This is but one of the few examples, I think, of the creative ap- 
proaches that Delia has mentioned, And I think that the Even 
Start Program, Migrant Even Start Program, is one of the great 
things that has happened in the last few years on behalf of migrant 
children. 

Mr. Rollason. In Collier County, the location of Immokalee, 
which has the heaviest concentration of farmworkers in the State 
of Florida, we, on a cooperative basis with the school system, have 
a home outreach program. And the involvement of the parent is 
primarily attitudinal. The average migrant parent feels — parent 
and grandparent— feels their children are not wanted in school. We 
have to persuade the schools to have an open-door policy where the 
parents are welcome. 

But the most important thing, as we see it, is to get the parents 
to understand very clearly that they can have and express expecta- 
tions from their children, who are just as smart as anybody else's 
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kids and who are welcome in the school. We have proposed, for ex- 
ample, having them cease talking when they are eating about their 
own horror stories of when they were in school, so that they cease 
creating within the home, inadvertently, an attitude in the child 
against education. ■ 

We teach the parents the meaning of the report card and the 
various symbols. One fascinating instance of this was when our 
staffer was with a father and an 11-year-old, and the father says, 
looking at the report card, "This means that Juanito wasn't in 
school 11 days this month? Juanito, where were you 11 days?" 

This type of thing puts the parent in command of education as 
important to the family and is what we are out to achieve and not 
help with the homework — we have afternoon tutors and this kind 
of thing that the families need because of their inadequacy in Eng- 
lish or their own limited education — but the attitude that in this 
family education is important, and in this family you are respon- 
sible to me for your attending school. 

And the school systems will tell you that we now have, in those 
kids enrolled in this program, average daily attendance of 94 per- 
cent for migrants, which is unheard of. And behavioral problems 
have plummeted. Report card grades have gone up. But that is 
when the family is convinced the schools care. 

And I find this, too, very true in urban areas. I don't think there 
is such a great difference. The schools have got to involve the par- 
ents, because, in today's society, those kids have such different 
forces pulling against them that only the parent, in the early age, 
can keep control of their kids via education. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you. 

Mr. Reyna. Mr. Becerra, another example: Currently, we have 
nine States in the Nation which are pilot testing a national life- 
interactive satellite instructional program. That program focuses 
on four different strengths: one at the preschool level, one at the 
elementary level, one at middle school level, and one at the high 
school level. 

At the preschool level, the curriculum is designed so that the 
parent and the child can work together. In doing so, we are not 
only developing the cognitive domain of the child, we are also de- 
veloping family literacy skills within the family, within the adults 
that are working with the child through this life-interactive pro- 
gramming that is available to individual homes as well as to school 
sites. 

Mr. Becerra. Do you think we are doing enough on the Federal 
level to encourage — I won't say "mandate" — but encourage different 
school districts in the States that receive Migrant Education dol- 
lars to provide for parental involvement? Should we do more? 
Should we, through language, say that we encourage it, or we man- 
date it, or make some reference to it, or is it enough that there are 
local programs that are already doing this? 

Mr. REYNA. Sir, the resources as they exist right now are some- 
what limited. We do, in our NAME proposal, make strong rec- 
ommendations that parent involvement be engaged in all programs 
at the local and State levels, that we have advisory committees, 
that parents be trained and participate in the education of the 
child. But I do not think that we have tne necessary resources to 
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continue to provide the type or the level of involvement of parents 
at the local school district level. 

Before I came to Washington, I spoke with a couple of young- 
sters, sophomore level, who were participating in a high school 
level dropout prevention program, Selene Villarreal from Roma, 
and Oscar Melendez from Laredo. And I asked them what their 
priorities were for migrant education, and this is what they said: 

Number one, they want the opportunity to acquire credits, be- 
cause they get behind as they move in and out of school. They 
leave school early, come back late. They want jobs, part-time jobs 
to help their families. One of them was involved with JTPA part- 
time. Number three, they want health services. And these are the 
priorities they gave me. When they are sick, they want health serv- 
ices provided for them, whether in Texas, Wisconsin, California, 
wherever. 

Number four, they wanted preschool services for the children so 
their younger siblings wuuld succeed in school. And, number five, 
they wanted opportunities for their parents to finish an educational 
program. 

In the case of Selene, her father got out of the migrant cycle be- 
cause there was a program which involved parents in the Migrant 
Education Program. And through the involvement of parents, he 
was able to get himself into a GED program, complete the program, 
and now he is working as a teacher's aide in a public school district 
migrant education program. 

And he is working with high school kids and advising them and 
counseling them to stay in school, and he is working with them to 
provide them tutoring services after school, on weekends, evenings, 
whatever it takes to keep them in school. 

So, yes, I would recommend that we increase or we mandate the 
involvement of parents at the local education levels, but not only 
to attend meetings, but to participate in programs that will develop 
family literacy skills in English and work skills, et cetera. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROLLASCN. May I add to that, Mr. Chairman? 
Chairman KlLDEE. Yes. 

Mr. ROLLASON. I would certainly agree that under Chapter 1 
Basic the Congress should mandate home outreach programming. 
The law contains a very good option. If you are going to use it, and 
it is optional, then the lav/ outlines a very fine outreach program. 
And today we have got to go out to these families, the ones that 
are now with kids on the street corners, the migrant families that 
are losing their kids, sucked into that whole aura of drugs and the 
like, and we have got to put parent involvement as the'cornerstone 
of Chapter 1 Basic. 

And the same principle holds true with the importance, as the 
doctor said here, with the migrant family. But the whole thing our 
Nation is facing with the youth that are hemorrhaging out of our 
high schools and middle schools, the only resource we have not 
tapped is the family. We've got to do it. We're lost. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 

Mr. McKeon. 
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Mr. McKeon. Sorry I got here late. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
presence here this morning, your interest in this. 

Let me ask a question of Mr. de la Rosa, and any of you may 

add to that. , . , , * +v . 

Raul, would you perhaps elaborate on the special needs of the 
formerly migrant children as compared to the needs of the children 
enrolled in the Chapter 1 Basic program, their special needs.' 

Mr DE LA ROSA. Well, I'm glad you asked the question, Mr. 
Chairman. I specifically ran a table to isolate all the children in the 
State of Washington who have been identified as receiving Chapter 
1 services. This was as a result of a discussion and interaction that 
I had last weekend in Portland where the Interstate Migrant Edu- 
cation Council met. And I had the opportunity at that time to re- 
ceive for the first time, Congressman Ford and Congressman 
Good'ling's recommendation to reduce the eligibility to the two 

^Wha? lTsravered is that there are a total of 4,394 migrant chil- 
dren out of 36,000 children in the State of Washington that are 
being served in the Chapter 1 program. Under the current eligi- 
bility, which is one year of mobility and 60 months after they settle 
out to ass^t those students to transition, we discovered only 2,203 
students out of the total population, which is about 52 percent, set- 
tled-out migrant children in our State. eQ „ ri ^ oc ; n 
Fifty-two percent of 36,000 are receiving Chapter 1 services in 
the fourth and fifth and sixth year in the upper end of the contin- 
uum of settling out. So the remainder, then, are those kids who are 
being served. Of the 4,394 students, the remainder are in their 
firstf second, and third years of migrating which means that any 
way you look at it, if you just look at 4,000 children out of 36,000 
children, Mr. Chairman, Chapter 1 is not reaching the students 
who we call migrant children in any shape or form. 

Four thousand three hundred and ninety four out of 36,000 
unique children, or, in our case, if you do a duplicate count cur Mi- 
grant Student Record Transfer System records show that there are 
40 000 such children, meaning that some children come into the 
State and leave and then return, - d those are counted more than 
once. But a unique count would oe 36,000. Only 4,394 are being 
served in the Chapter 1 program. . 

This illusion that Chapter 1 can pick up these children is further 
exacerbated by the fact that Chapter 1 does not deal with the 
whole cMd concept that we normally address. We provide health 
services for these students. We provide accident insurance for these 
sSents °as long as they are enrolled in the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System. We try to remove those barriers that we 
know have a great deal of negative impact on those children, if in 
fact we want to get them into just a starting point of learning. 

And I would slbmi* that Chapter 1 is an excellent Program but 
it's very restrictive. In our State, it deals with reading, mathe- 
matics and laneuage arts. LEP children, that is limited English 
proSnt *SS££5 which, out of this 36,000 there are about 
10 000 of those children in my State, Chapter 1 does not touch 
those children. It doesn't serve those children. 
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But in the continuum of the settle-out, I would submit that if 
we could just look at one-plus-three and begin to move more ae 
gress.vely with the reform changes that you a?e lookSg ltTn Chap- 
ter 1, the combination of giving us a one-plus-three will allow us 

rervTo2„T?hap t e er r f 0rm *" " ^ *" d * ^ *° 

a »n 'f? r^™$"S™^«™XZ2 

that hopefully like the Chapter 1, the Title VII will undergo some 
chfldfS." 1 ° t0 acc0mmodate the s P ecif "^ needs of the migrant 

But unless you have those two working in concert, Mr. Chair- 
man, migrant children, formerly, are not going to remain in school 
and successfully graduate, because the support systems will not be 
there to capture them and take care of them 

Chairman KlLDEE. Ms. Pompa. 

h,,^aicn° MP t : YeS ' 1 w ° uld like t0 actually pick up on Raul's point 
VTT « ?w US r and a / k US }° l00k not at Cha P ter 1 and Title 
W TJ^I f TG con [ 1 ^ ured now but as many commissions over the 
last couple of years have recommended the change in the new reau- 

lMtefpS^^^J haS n0t ad *^y served either 
limited English proficient children or migrant children, but much 

?w he u reaS ° n that !t has not served those chi ldren is, it assumed 

nrnLJTf Tv? f ° r the migrant children, and this is a 

program for the other children. 

I think we need to look at a reconceptualization of how we look 

k«n a ^-J 1 ' S - lm P° rtant th at the kinds of things that 
have been done m the migrant program be carried over into Chap- 
I thinwvi- We * at actually the needs of settled-out children, 
1 think there is quite a bit of overlap between those needs and the 
needs of children in Title VII and in Chapter 1 

I would hope, as Raul said, that what we can do, as we look at 

nrnvp n a n e ^ P1CtUre m the authorization, is to look at how we im- 
prove all the programs to pick up the needs of all the children 

Uiairman Kjldee. Anyone else care to comment? Dr. Reyna? 

Mr. REYNA. Yes, sir. The uniqueness of the Migrant Education 
Program is that it concentrates on the mobility of the migrant child 
i 1 L concen ' rat u es » n interstate coordination. For example, you 
have Texas, which has 123,000 or 133,000 migrant students that 
impact approximately 40 States in the Nation, and there is a need 
to work on an interstate coordination basis with other State edu- 
cation agencies to provide the kinds of services, whether they be 
very mobile ^ ° su PP° r t services, for this child who is 

Another example: For example, we have 11,000 students in 
grades y to 12, migrant students who move throughout the country, 
lhey are enrolled in portable assisted secondary courses. And the 
Migrant Education Program, because it is involved in interstate co- 
Klr„ na Ki° n * a ? 1, conc u erned with the mobility of the student, has 
been able to follow these students around the country as they move 

of°75 percent 0 h * Ve * ^ g °° d rate ° f com P letion 

08 s T t T udent s working on portable assisted secondary 
courses, PASS, or University of Texas courses. And the only reason 
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we are able to follow up with these students and make sure they 
have a 75 percent completion rate is because the Migrant Edu- 
cation Program concentrates and works with the mobility of mi- 
grant education. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. Thank you all for your 
testimony this morning. Thank you for joining us. 

You all have obviously given a great deal of thought to how we 
can improve the lives and educational prospects of these children. 
I myself feel that we have more than a mere legal obligation; we 
have a moral obligation to these children, and I take that moral ob- 
ligation most seriously. 

Not only will we help those children when we help them get a 
better education, but clearly we will help our society. An educated 
person contributes much more to the society. So this is really a 
question of enlightened self-interest even. It's a moral obligation, 
but society will improve. 

I have seen in Michigan — you mentioned Michigan — where we 
used to have many more people from the valley coming up to 
Michigan for the sugar beets, and the cherries, and the peaches. 
And I have been blessed in my own office with having three people 
whose roots were in the migrant stream. And sometimes just by 
luck they were able to get a good education. We can't depend upon 
that luck. We have to have a program that really reaches out and 
brings them in and gives them the opportunity. 

You find among those people extraordinarily good people. You 
can find in the migrant stream — this sounds a little schmaltzy — 
but you can find in the migrant stream the engineer, the physician, 
the person who works well even in the factory, or the three people 
who have served the people of my district by serving in my office. 
And we want to make sure this is not just happenstance. 

We want to make sure that the programs really exist and they 
are improved, that they are dynamic and not static, that we keep 
improving them and recognize the changes that are taking place in 
migrant labor even, and the educational needs of migrant edu- 
cation have to reflect those changes. But I think we have to help 
those individuals and in so doing will help them improve them- 
selves and help all society. 

I really appreciate the testimony of the four of you this morning. 
Obviously, not only do you know a great deal about this, but you 
care a great deal aoout this. This is very important. 

We will keep the record open for two additional weeks for inclu- 
sion of any further testimony. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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